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THE ORGAN BOY'S PROGRESS. 



I. 
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BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

The native land of the Italian organ-boys is 
an unknown country to the English traveller. 
Tourists are a gregarious, imitative race. Their 
progress has all the periodical regularity of a flight 
of wild geese. Mariana Starke and John Murray 
have traced out their route to a minute, and to a 
penny. Byron has taught them to " stand at 
Venice on the Bridge of Sighs," and fall into 
raptures before the " Venus that loves in stone." 
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Z MORELLO. 

The English pilgrim is thus saved the trouble of 
having a taste or a will of his own. He knows 
every sight and show that is to be seen. Beyond, 
there is only chaos and wilderness; hard roads, 
hard beds, and harder &re; bandits, vampires, 
and Lestrigons. With an eye to his comforts, 
he never ventures beyond the confines of English 
Italy. The volleys of sugar-plums at Naples, the 
mummeries of Passion-week at Rome, are all he 
studies of Italian life. His types of national cha- 
racter are drawn from the courtier-prelates who 
procure him the honour of kissing the pope's toe, 
or from the half-naked lazzaroni, among whom 
he flings a handfril of coppers to enjoy the fine 
fun of setting them by the ears, or to see them 
swallow a yard of maccaroni at one efibi*t. 

Once upon a time, in the heyday of life, I 
remember having been a traveller of a very dif- 
ferent class. I was young and active, and fond of 
excitement; I shunned the beaten track, and set 
out in quest of adventure — I aspired to the glory of 
a discoverer. I shouldered my double-barrelled 
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gVLUy and not forgetting honest lago's advice, I 
" put money in my purse." I travelled on foot, 
attended by a red-haired muleteer's lad, with a 
shaggy mastiff at my heels. Thus equipped, I 
made up my mind, Uke Columbus, to find out a 
new world or — to stai've. 

I searched over hill and dell, every cliff and 
crag in the Appennines — I ran over the wooded 
ridge from its deep-^t roots> near the rocks of 
Oneglia, to its wide-spreading branches in the 
wilds of Calabria. For full twenty months, over 
a track of seven hundred miles, I led the life of 
a wild Indian. I sat down at many a smuggler's 
board, and rested in many a bandit's lair — I shot 
down the eagle and hunted the wolf — I stemmed 
the roaring current of the mountain creek, and 
forced my way through the maze of impervious 
woods. 

The sights I saw, and the vicissitudes I met with 
in that epic march, are not, however, the theme of 
the present story. If I allude to them now, it is 
merely because it was at the very outset of that 
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eventful excursion that chance led me to visit 
the land of organ-boys. 

If you ask any of the organ-grinders about the 
London streets, what part of the world he comes 
from, he will be sure to answer in his half-whining, 
half-singing tone, '' Eh, signore ! son de Parma 
per servirla!" The probability, however, is that 
he never saw that town, or set his foot on its lovely 
plain. He is a native of the Parmesan Appennines, 
as his image-selling brother comes from the moun- 
tains of Lucca. To that cluster of hiUs which 
rises between the shores of Genoa, and the level 
lands of Parma and Piacenza, to the upper vales 
of the Taro and Trebbia, of Magra and Serchio, 
the immense majority of these poor Italian vagrants 
belong. Their head-quarters, however, are in the 
Yal-di-Taro, a broad and smiling, but sterile region, 
whose teeming inhabitants have been, by turns, a 
host of brigands, and a band of smugglers, and 
have now been systematically reduced to a swarm 
of beggars. 

On the road between Compiano and Bardi, on 
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the very brow of the Appennine ridge, there spreads 
a wide extent of thin pasture-grounds, known under 
the name of the Tavoliere del PelpL 

Around this vast table-land rise the steeples of 
Terzogno, Bedonia, Sidolo, and other yille^es 
whose denizens claim the right of feeding their 
flocks and herds upon that almost measureless 
common. The meadows, however, are covered 
with snow for six months in the year, Mid during 
that period the whole region is turned into a battle- 
iield for the elements to run riot in. 

It was in the winter of 1830 that I first ventured 
into that district, anxious to wage war against the 
wolves, whose hungry bowlings alone, at that time 
of the year, enliven the stillness of the dreary soli- 
tude. There I made acquaintance with one Teodoro 
Sidolo, a famous huntsman, as well as a land and 
cattle-owner of the hamlet of the same name. Each 
of those villages is inhabited by one tribe or family, 
bound by ties of kindred, and known under one 
common appellation, in a manner somewhat analo- 
gous to the Highland clans. 
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My friend Teodoro wbs as fine a Bpecimen of 
Alpine manliness, as I ever set mj eyes upon. His 
southern blood glowed under his nut-brown com- 
plexiouy like a vein of molten lava under a layer of 
the same material hardened by time. His grey eyes 
had a hard, wild, earnest stare, never subdued by 
the broad noontide sun, never affected by the glare 
of the glittering glacier. Heat and cold, hunger and 
weariness, seemed to have no effect on his adaman- 
tine frame. 

On our first field-day, Teodoro briefly related his 
story. To the best of hid recollection, he was in his 
fortieth yeai-, a married man, with six children, 
five girls, and an infant boy, whom he had christened 
Morello. In his youth, Teodoro had fought against 
the French. Led by their priests, the mountaineers 
of the Appennines continued, more or less, in open 
hostility against Napoleon, during the whole period 
of the French occupation. In Italy, no less than 
in Spain, the ranks of the conquering legions were 
thinned by the same harassing system of guerilla 
warfare. Having at last witnessed the " Triumph 
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of the Holy Faith/' as he oallfld the restoration of 
the Pope and other Italian governments in 1814^ 
Teodoro, who had no taste for smuggling, laid 
down his rifle, and set up for a quiet and peaceful 
subject. He came back to his scanty patrimony 
which had been but too long ravaged by a ruthless 
enemy. He built up his father's hut, fenced his 
meagre lands, and pruned his chesnut-grove. Well 
aware, however, of the insufficiency of his property 
as a means of subsistence, he warded off starvation 
at home, by seeking employment abroad. 

The tillage of the Tuscan marshes, and the la- 
bours of the harvest season in Lombardy opened a 
wide field for his industry. In times of peace, 
the rich plain afforded then, and might now far 
better afford, ample means for the support of the 
surplus population of the barren moimtain. Teodoro, 
with a thousand other reapers, set out from his 
native valley early in June, made the tour of the 
plain to see the harvest-home of a hundred fields, 
exchanged a few bushels of his chesnuts for as many 
bushels of Indian corn, to procure a yellow, or at 
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least a gray, instead of a brown pudding for his 
family, and hastened back to be in time for the 
more tardy and less luxurious crops of his home 
fields. 

In October, he marched in the van of the south- 
em emigration ; he ploughed his way through the 
rank Maremma as far as Sienna and Grosseto, 
sometimes to the Campagna di Roma ; or embarked 
with a host of Lucchese at Yiareggio, to try his 
fortune on the Corsican shores — and if God blessed 
his labours, if he had the good luck to escape the 
effects of the malaria, he appeared at Christmas on 
the threshold of his highland home, a shade yel* 
lower, perhaps, in the face, but still in the best 
health and spirits, and with sometimes ten, some* 
times even thirty and forty crowns in his pocket. 
Such was in those days the life of the most orderly 
of the inoffensive part of the Val-Tarese peasantry, 
the fathers of the organ-boys of our present gene* 
ration. Six or seven excursions, such as we have 
described, enabled the thrifty Teodoro, in as many 
years, to build the incipient fortune of his rising 
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family. At the epoch of my visit he had ah'eady 
retired from active life. He was the owner 'of six 
heads of Swiss cattle, besides a considerable flock 
of goats and sheep : his lands, now he was settled 
at home, were in excellent trim: his house 
snug, his wife plump and dimpled, his children os 
fat and dirty as their darling playfellows the pigs. 

I was the guest of Teodoro di Sidolo for nearly a 
fortnight. In the morning we took the field 
together, and a more faithful and intelligent guide, 
or a more pleasant companion in those wild moun- 
tain sports, it never was the good fortune of a wolf- 
hunter to meet. In the evening, crackling fires 
and cheerful smiles awaited us on our return. After 
supper, five romping girls crowded upon us, stri- 
ving to climb on their father's knees. Teodoro 
patted now one, now another, on their thin and sun- 
burnt necks with parental complacency ; but all the 
pride and hope of his heart were obviously centered 
on his only son ; and certainly a merrier or lustier 
little fellow than that chubby Morello never crawled 
on all fours. His dark hazel eyes and delicate 
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features, endeared that child to the brave moan* 
taineer, who fancied he beheld in him a living pic- 
ture of Santa, his wi&. 

'^ It is for this little rogue I have toiled," he 
often exclaimed, glancing with a proud joy round 
his well-stocked kitchen. ^^ Praise be to God, who 
" has blessed my labours ! My son shall never 
'* have to beg his bread." 

Alas ! for . the vanity of human expectations ! 
Only three months later, that hopeful child was 
an orphan. The political tumults of central Italy, 
in 1831, had driven to the Appennines swarms of 
illustrious fugitives. The daring mountaineers, 
with their innate feeling of independence, did not 
hesitate to proffer them aid and shelter, in open 
defiance of the governments that persecuted them. 
One by one, with the help of sure guides, the unfor- 
tunate exiles were smuggled through the defiles of 
the mountain passes, and reached the sea-shore in 
safety, thence to be shipped ofi* to Corsica, or the 
South of France. In this work of patriotic charity no 
one exerted himself with more zeal or success than 
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Teodoro di Sidolo. He had rolunteered his services 
to favour the escape of one Count Baiardi, a 
political agitator, on whose head the government 
of Parma had set an enormous reward. He had 
9afely conveyed him through the pass of La 
Cisa, and on a dark night in March, he was thread- 
ing his way with him through the Alps of Lu- 
nigiana, on their way to Lerici, where a fishing- 
boat was in readiness for the proscribed nobleman. 
At the dead hour of midnight they came before 
AttUa, a frowning mountain fastness, garrisoned by 
the dragoons of Modena. That fort commands the 
high road, and a wild Alpine torrent, ferdable only 
immediately under its walls. The river, swollen by 
an early spring thr»w, roared dark and menacing 
at their feet. At this season of the year^ few travel- 
lers would, even in broad daylight, have ventured 
on the huge plank thrown athwart the stream, and 
which was now quivering and reeling, as if ready 
to be ingulfed in the foaming abyss. Yet the in- 
trepid Teodoro stepped on that dizzy bridge — he 
reached his hand to his dismayed follower — he held 
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12 MORELLO, 

him almost suspended in the air with his iron grasp. 
They had now attained the middle of the stream 
when they were challenged, and almost at the same 
instant fired at hy the sentinels on the fort. Teodoro 
staggered, and forcing the Count along with him, 
plunged headlong into the raging hillows. The 
current shot them downwards with arrowy speed. 
It dashed them against the opposite hank. Teodoro, 
mortally wounded, was not even in that terrible 
moment, unmindful of his companion ; he clung to 
him with the tenaciousness of despair ; he opposed 
the bulk of his stalwart frame to the rocks, against 
which they were hurled with irresistible violence. 
His own limbs were horribly shattered and mangled 
in the concussion, but the Count was cast ashore, 
although senseless, almost perfectly unscathed. 
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II. 



THE JOURNEY. 



Ten years had now elapsed since the ill-fated 
mountain-hero had thus lavished his life for the safety 
of a fellow-heing. Time and absence had almost 
effaced from my mind the very remembrance of that 
tragical catastrophe, when, in August, 1840, 1 was 
ascending the St. Gothard, on my way to the North. 
I had left my vettura to toil its weary way as it 
could and walked forward alone, with my soul all 
alive to the grandeur of the surrounding scenery. 
It was a calm, balmy morning. God alone, and 
His everlasting Alps were around me. The in- 
effable purity of the air, the solemn silence of that 
hoary wilderness, the awful majesty of those mighty 
peaks, reared up like so many unhewn thrones 
for a consistory of Olympic deities — all had contri- 
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buted to wind up 1117 ^P^^^^ ^o ^^^ highest pitch of 
enthusiasm^ when my thoughts were suddenly sum- 
moned down to the earth by the immediate vicinity 
of a fellow-traveller trudging laboriously at my heels. 

" Who is there ? " I cried, rather sharply, and 
not over-pleased at this sudden interruption. 

" Eh ! signore, sono un povero 'Taliano," drawled 
out a panting boy, about ten years of age. 

" Ha ! an Italian ? And where are you going to, 
my boy ? " 

" Eh ! signore, se va in Ingliterra." 

<* To England, poor fellow ! Rather a long run, 
I should think, for thy short bandy legs." 

*^ Eh ! pazienza ! " 

I turned back to look at him. His air of cheer- 
ful resignation interested me. A boy of that age, on 
such a journey, under such circumstances, uttered 
his "patience !" with the accent of heroism. 

" And art alone, my poor lad ? " I asked. 

" Eh ! signore, I me' compagni son innanzi." 

" And what is your name, child ? Where are 
you from?" 
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" Eh ! son Morello de Sidolo." 

The name startled me. I fixed my eyed upon 
him. The boy had the dark hazel eyes^ the fine 
features of Teodoro's wife. It was the only son of 
my host of ten years since. 

In half an hour's conversation I was enabled to 
make out the particulars! of the boy's life. The 
thought of her helpless children alone, had given the 
poor widowed Santa strength to survive her hus- 
band's fate. With the assistance of her neighbours, 
and with as handsome an allowance as Count 
Baiardi, now himself harassed by penury in the 
land of exile, could afford, she had contrived to 
manage the little property on which Teodoro laid 
so much stress. But as the Italian saying has it, 
'^ I malaimi son come i frati, vanno sempre accom- 
pagnati." An epidemic disease for several years 
thinned the flock in her fold : the Count fell in 
battle abroad, and the gratitude of his relatives was 
not proof against time and oblivion. Famine 
ravaged the Appennine districts, and Santa's neigh- 
bours, anxious for their own daily bread, began to 
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slacken in theii* charitable zeal in behalf of the help- 
less widow. B7 her needle and distaif, with the 
help of her eldest daughters, the unhappy woman 
contrived for a few years to scare the gaunt wolf 
from the door. But the winter season is long on 
the Appennines ; and, of late, baffled in all her en- 
deavours, she was ready to give herself up to des- 
pair, when chance led to her cottage a man, whom 
she looked upon as an agent of Providence, to save 
one at least of her children from impending starva- 
tion. 

This man was Biagio Pelagatti, one of the white- 
slavers, owners of organ boys in London. 

The numbers of these poor emigrants had then 
already increased to an appalling extent The sys- 
tematic traffic of these deluded creatures had begun 
almost in my recollection. Soon after the peace of 

r 

1814, a few poor Swiss and Savoyard vagrants 
spread over the rich plains of Lombardy, exhibiting 
dancingl)ears, dogs, and monkeys, or playing on 
their bagpipes and tambourines for the amusement 
of an idle populace. Some of the mountaineers of 
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the Appennines either joined them or followed their 
example. Beggars of this sort increased to such a 
degree, that the Italian towns could no longer afford 
them subsistence. A few of the most venturous 
sought their fortunes beyond the Alps. Throughout 
France and Germany, up to the deserts of Russia, 
and beyond the seas to England and America, they 
almost miraculously piped and drummed their way. 
England especially, the famed land of countless 
wealth, the El Dorado of continental adventurers, 
became their favourite resort. In some of the 
German states, the provident though arbitrary 
police ridded the country of the nuisance by a 
decree of summaiy expulsion. In England, the 
regulations respecting aliens were fortunately so 
framed as to offer them an undisturbed asylum. 

In progress of time, what had at first arisen from 
sheer want or idleness of disposition, became the 
result of villainous speculation. Vagrancy was 
encouraged and beggary systematised. Two or 
three wretches established themselves in Paris, in 
London, in St. Petersburg; they invested their 
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paltry oapital in organs, plaster-casts, and white* 
mice ; and set up, under the protection of the laws^ 
in countries which had been foremost in the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery — as traders in human flesh. 

One of these scoundrels, and one of the most 
cunning and unscrupulous, was that same Biagio 
Pelagatti, a native of Borgotaro, and a denizen of 
the purlieus of St. Giles. 

He was then on a recruiting mission in his native 
valley. He heard of the calamities of poor Santa 
di Sidolo, and, grounding his hopes of success on 
her despair, he offered to enlist her only son. 

At the first proposal of a separation frotn her 
darling, the unfortunate mother was wild with 
horror. But hunger and misery pleaded in Bis^o's 
behalf. " The boy," said the tempter, " would be 
taken into a country where gold flows in the very 
kennels of the streets. His master would be more 
than a father to him. He would defray his tra- 
velling expenses, though they might cost him six- 
teen or twenty crowns. He would find him in 
clothes and linen, and provide for his education. 
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Once in England the boy would feast at his own 
table, he would share his last crust with him. He 
would have nothing in the world to do but to 
saunter about the London streets with a guitar on 
his neck, like a little love of a minstrel, playing 
merry tunes to the fair English ladies, who run 
wild after Italian musicians." 

" But," observed the bewildered Santa, still with 
a sense of undefihable misgiving, ^ but my poor 
Morello knows never a note of music, and " 

" Bless your heart and soul," interrupted the 
cunnii^ Biagio, ^' what do you think the English 
know or care for muEdc ? They are a clever set of 
people enough in their way ; Uiey know how to 
make more money than they can fairly get rid of; 
but as for music, they have no more heart and ear 
for it, than the pitcher in yonder corner. No, no ; 
if they love our itinerant musicians, as they call 
them, it is their black eyes and white teeth that 
take their fancy ; and if eyes and teeth ever helped 
a creature to a handsome fortune," said the villain, 
with a hideous leer, patting the little urchin on his ' 
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ruddy cheeks^ ^' why, where is the child that has 
inherited more dazzling pearl and more sparkling 
jet from his mother than this boy V* 

Against this little piece of rustic flattery a mo- 
ther's heart had no defence. Biagio produced pen 
and ink. A bargain was struck, and on the follow- 
ing morning the kidnapped child followed in the 
blackguard's train. According to the terms of the 
agreement, Morello was to remain with his master 
only three years. Biagio solemnly pledged him- 
self to convey the boy to England and back, to 
feed and clothe him, and to treasure up his salary 
of six crowns a year, which, at the expiration of 
the term, should be paid into the hands of his 
mother. 

The' boy was no sooner out of sight of his 
parent's home, however, than he was accommo- 
dated with one of the lighter instruments of the 
craft, and made to understand that he was to beg 
his way to Calais, where his master would pay for 
his passage to England in the steerage of one of 
the coUiers'plying between Calais and London. 
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Biagio Pelagatti^ who had enlisted about fifty 
boys during his visit to the Appennines, conducted 
his little caravan with the tactics of an experienced 
general. The little beggars^ too young and too 
ignorant to dream of the possibility of escape^ were 
directed to follow the main road from Borgo Taro 
to Piacenza, and hence to Milan^ Lugano^ and 
Bellinzona, on their way to the Alps. They tra- 
velled in a long line at ten or twelve miles from 
one another. Little Morello^ the tenderest and 
weakest of the party^ came last; a few miles behind^ 
the slave-driver, Biagio himself, mounted on his 
mule, closed the march. 

The grating of their instruments, their innocent 
smiles, and more frequently their tears and wailing, 
would occasionally wring a copper, or more often 
a f rust of bread from the compassionate rustics, 
on whose threshold the young vagrants stopped 
to beg. Thus indifferently fed, jaded and bruised, 
they had toiled through Lombardy, and were now 
about to proceed on their way to Switzerland and 
France. 
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My heart was smitten. I gazed at the way-worn 
boy whom I had| ten years before, dandled, a bois- 
terous infant, on my knees, and who was hardly 
yet fit to be removed from his mother's nursing 
care. I beheld his well-organised fi*ame already 
bent, and his limbs vitiated under the weight of 
his apparendy light but cumbrous and wearisome 
burden. I descried in his countenance the bewil- 
derment of a chaos of crude sensations, of crushed 
feelings, of vague fears, of desolate hopes; and 
withal a cheerful air of endurance, a vigour and 
buoyancy of spirit, which it would take years of 
sufiering to subdue. My heart was smitten, and, 
for the sake of his father's memory, I determined 
to step between him and the evil fate that was in 
store for him. I proposed to take him into my 
service if he would but forsake his master for me. 

^' £h, signore!" he exclaimed, in that piteous 
whine which was part of the schooling he received 
at his master's hands. '^ Eh, signore ! you are a 
good and a kind gentleman, but I belong to my 
master. My master loves, ^ne, and will make my 
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fortune, and I promised to follow him to the 
world's end if he wished, and I vowed it in my 
mother's presence, and I swore it on the blessed 
crucifix." 

What argument could be urged against such 
faith and devotion? The best filial and religious 
feelings of the conscientious boy had been wrought 
upon to bind the innocent victim to his heartless 
destroyer ! 

Then a better thought struck me. His master, 
I fancied, could be at no loss for new recruits. 
Nothing would be easier for him than to fill the 
place of this almost helpless child. One boy more 
or less could make no difierence to him. I resolved 
to purchase this poor creature ofi* his hands. 

I took leave of my little Morello as my con- 
veyance overtook me near the Hospice. I rolled 
down into the bleak vale of Ursen, and put up at 
an inn in Andernach. Towards evening the slave- 
driver arrived, and took up his quarters for the 
night in the same house. 

I had an interview with him, and acquainted 
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him with my project. He received my proposal 
with sanctimonious indignation. He asked me 
with some petulance^ what I took him for? He 
assured me the Milordi Inglesi had often in vain 
offered him lots of gold for one of those same organ 
hoys ; that they were not his to sell ; he had them 
in trust from their parents^ and he was a conscien- 
tious man. They were apprenticed to him, and he 
brought them up to an honest callings &c. 

In short, I soon became aware of his unwilling- 
ness to establish a precedent which might prove 
fatal to the interests of his shameful traffic, and saw 
that, like a slave owner, he was loath to part with 
any of his victims, lest the emancipation of one 
individual might eventually lead to the abolition of 
the whole system. 

Vexed and disappointed I pursued my way. I 
settled in London, and for a whole year I lost sight 
of Morello and his imfeeling task-master. 
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BEGGING MADE EASY. 



In the month of November of the following year, 
I was invited to be a spectator of a strange sight. 
Messrs. Pistrucci, Mazzini, and other Italian gen- 
tlemen residing in England, opened a free school 
for the poor Italian boys. I was shown into a 
mean-looking house in Greville Street, Hatton Gar- 
den. Ilistened to an affecting address delivered 
by the gray-headed but warm-hearted director of 
the new establishment. I cast a glance iffound, and 
beheld, with a blended feeling of horror and pity, 
the wasted frames and wan, hazard faces of the ill- 
clad audience. It is only when seen en masse that 
one can be made aware of the life of hardship and 
wretchedness that those Italian beggars endure in 
this uncongenial climate. I could hardly believe 
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that I beheld in those miBshapen and stunted crea- 
tures the children of the bold and sturdy race I 
had so often seen vieing in daring and intrepidity 
with the wild goats of the Appennines. Whilst 
joining in heart-felt sympathy with my generous 
countrymen, who by so charitable an institution 
aspired to reclaim those miserable outcasts from 
their deplorable abjectness, and by a liberal edu- 
cation to rouse them to a proper sense of their 
dignity as rational and responsible beings, I could 
hardly help thinking that a little attention to their 
bodily comforts was perhaps as great a desideratum 
as the best scheme of moral and intellectual im- 
provement; that feeding and clothing were a boon 
for which the objects of their charity would be 
more thankfiil than even reading and writing. 

At the close of that inaugural ceremony I was 
about to leave the house, when my coat was gently 
and timidly pulled by some one behind me, and a 
well-known voice falteringly exclaimed, ^'£h, 
signore ! have you forgot poor Morello?'* I had 
not forgotten him. All my feelings of deep in- 
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terest in that child's welftire were suddenly re- 
awakened. The lapse of one year had added a few 
inches to his height, but the blight of rapid decline 
was already on his youthful countenance. 

The misery of the Italian organ-boy, like that 
of a Carolina slave, blunts and benumbs, whilst 
it crushes his soul. Morello seemed hardly aware 
of his suffering. He still cherished and blessed 
his master with a kind of instinctiye dependence. 
He depicted his vf^rant life as one to which he 
was already attached no less than inured. If he 
brought home eighteenpence in the evening, Biagio 
was all smiles and caresses. If he failed in scraping 
up that sum, indeed, he knew that he forfeited all 
right to his evening meal, even if he escaped a 
sound thrashing; but that could hardly occur 
twice in the week. Morello was a great proficient 
in the multifarious science of begging. He had 
acquired method and tact in his strolls. He had 
studied his way with a shrewdness which did 
great credit to his organ of locality. The map 
in his brain was dotted with golden marks, point- 
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ing out the situation of compassionate parlour- 
windows or bountiful area-steps. The little knave 
made himself punctual and assiduous in his rounds 
till he became almost a necessary visiter. His 
roguish leer^ his humorous accent of distress, 
were absolutely irresistible. Few of his trade 
were ever more petted and spoiled by London 
charity. 

Early at daybreak he jumped from the straw 
couch which he shared with half-a-dozen fellow- 
mendicants. Unkempt and ill-washed, he groped 
his way from the thronged garret, his dormitory, 
and hastened down to the kitchen, where his 
polenta^ an Indian-meal porridge, was smoking 
in an enormous cauldron, under the vigilance of 
his sour-looking maestro. After having scalded 
his throat with a few spoonsful of that tasteless 
stuff, each . boy shouldered his mestiere (so by 
antiphrasis they call their instruments), and was 
turned adrift into the London streets. The whole 
world lay open before them. They were only 
bound to make their way back some time at night 
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with a certain sum (from one shilling to two and 
sixpence) in their pocket. Morello^ as we have 
said, was tasked eighteenpence ; where, when, 
and how he got it, was no concern of his owner. 
So long as the silver or copper was forthcoming, 
all went on smoothly enough between master and 
slave. The mendicant might take to the kindred 
trade of thieving; so long as he kept clear of 
the police, it mattered not. Happily, however, 
those wretched organists, though degraded, are 
seldom actually dishonest: even the surplus of 
their daily earnings is faithfully deposited in 
the hands of their grasping employer. 

Morello's excursions were usually to the most 
fashionable quarters of the West-end. Down 
Holbom and " stony-hearted '' Oxford Street, 
he picked his way towards Chelsea, Brompton, 
Kensington, and Bayswater. Near the fence of 
the neat suburban love-cottage, under the window 
of the rustic ale-house, many a time I met him 
with dreamy eye and gaping mouth, lazily and 
listlessly grinding his instrument. Whenever he 
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caught a glimpse of me, his mnsic was brought 
to a sudden stand. He hobbled up to me, he 
blushed, he smirked, he griimed, he whined, and 
fawned upon his old acquaintance with all the 
lively, though speechless, fondness of a playful 
puppy. 

But, alas ! the perceptiTe faculties of that intel- 
ligent creature were developed at the expense of 
his native innocaice. The base cunning of the con- 
summate b^gar lurked beneath every fold of bis 
dimpling cheek. He had already acquired a powers 
ful relish for that kii^d of gipsy-like vagabondism 
which unfitted him for all useful and honourable 
pursuits in after life. Every time I met him, his 
dress was a shade more squalid, his face more 
irreclaimably dirty, his manners more pert and 
impudent. The intercourse with bis older and 
more wary companions hastened the work of 
contamination. I often caught him in the act 
of gambling away his master's coppers with spme 
of his fellow-bondmen in their games of la iparma 
or la mora, on the doorway of some nobleman's 
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house in Portman or Cavendish Squares; himself 
the happiest, and always the noisiest, of the little 
group, though the result of an unlucky cast might 
lead to the loss of all he had raked up in his 
peregrinations, and to the horrors of a blank 
supper and a merciless flogging at home. 

It was likewise obvious to me (though any 
one else might, perhaps, have been deceived by 
appearances) that his constitution was gradually 
undermined. No hard work in the &ctory, in 
the mine, or the plantation, can prove more fatal 
to manly vigour than that slow but incessant 
journeying, that perpetual exposure to all the 
inclemencies of the air, that constant stooping 
under an unwieldy machine, without a sufficiency 
of sleep, without the means of habitual cleanliness, 
without the compensation of a wholesome and 
nourishing food*. Black eyes and white teeth 

* Lest it be supposed that I avail myself of the privi- 
leges ot a -writer of fictions to exaggerate the evils of those 
miserable Italian mendicants, here are a few authentic records 
from weU-informed testimonies : — 

" They are huddled together in one of the most unhealthy, 
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(as his master prophesied) contributed to alleviate 
such evils in the case of Morello. So long as 
tender-hearted kitchen-maids could dispose of an 
unpicked bone or a stray slice of pudding, the 
^^ little love of an Eje-talian " could be under 
no apprehension of starving. Yet, even xmder 
such peculiarly happy circumstances, it was with 
difficulty that I could recognise in Morello the 
heir of the broad-shouldered and brawny-limbed 
Teodoro di Sidolo. It was impossible to foretell 
how long constitutional str^igth would bear up 
against the inroad of disease ; but that the young 
plant was already bowed and blasted in its growth, 

the most crowded, the lowest localities of London, in small ill- 
yentilated rooms, many in a room, worse housed than animals, 
badly as slaves ever were. Fron^ being so many hours a-day 
under the weight of a heavy organ (to say nothing of their long 
exposure, iU-dad and ill-fed, to our fickle climate) they con- 
tract fearfol disorders, such as hernia, varicose veins, diseases 
of the spine, &c., and it has been calculated by a medical man, 
one of their own countrymen, that the average duration of 
time, during which they can continue such occupation is about 
eight years, by which time their constitution is utterly broken 
down."— ^<Uren and Bules of the Society for the Proteclion and 
Education of the poor Italian hoys. 
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and never destined to reach maturity, was no 
longer a matter of doubt 

Yet Morello was happy, as we have seen, the 
beau-ideal of a favourite beggar, the merry-andrew 
of organ boys. His companions, no less than his 
benefactors, were partial to him. His masters 
at the Greville Street school were charmed with 
his ready wit and docility. Artists and ladies'- 
maids were enchanted with the brightness and 
freshness of his ruddy complexion. 
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IV. 

AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE. 

DuRiNQ the whole of 1842, and part of the 
following year? I was absent frpm England* 
On my return, intent upon renewing aoquaintanoe 
with my old London friends, I called on Lady 
Muscovado, in one of the streets bordering upon 
Portland Place. The door was opened by a boy 
in a green jacket, with silver lace and buttons, 
richly and somewhat fantastically attired. In 
that house, however, I was prepared for strange 
sights; so, without taking any fiirther notice of 
that gaudy attendant, I pushed him unceremo- 
niously aside, when the lad laid his hand on my 
arm to arrest my progress. 

" Good Heaven, Morello !" 

That was indeed a metamorphosis. The page 
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was no other than my own old acquaintance, the 
strolling musician ! 

Lady Muscovado's character could be summed 
up in one word. She was a universal fancier. 
She loved her greyhound for its transcendant 
beauty, she fondled her poodle because he was so 
ludicrously ugly. Her drawing-rooms were an 
arsenal, a museum of the most incongruous knick- 
knacks. The odd was for her the beautiful. Her 
rhinions had all the extravagance of a motley 
masquerade. Absuixlity and eccentricity was the 
best passport to her soireSs. She sealed her cards 
of invitation with the well-known Italian motto, 
" 8e rum son mattij non gli vogliamo.^^ 

Gifted with a lively wit and exquisite sensibility, 
skiUed in every branch of art, and otherwise 
universally accomplished, she protested she was 
dying of emmi from want of employment. Her 
mornings were spent in protracted visits to every 
old curiosity shop in Wardour Street and St. 
Martin's Lane. The evening she consecrated to 
genial intercourse with her friends. She had a 
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warm heart and true. She never discarded or 

• 

neglected an old acquaintance, though she knew 
none of them that did not bore her to death after 
five minutes conversation. The greatest of bores 
was, of course, her husband, because she had been 
plagued with him for ten years. That gentleman, 
however, had long renounced all hope of amusing 
her. A baronet, an M.P., all alive to the welfiire 
of the nation, whose commercial interests he advo- 
cated, Sir Harry loved his wife, indulged her, 
pitied her, but wisely left her alone. On her all 
the cares and management of the household ex- 
clusively devolved, and she was determined it 
should be no sinecure. She had four footmen, 
all as tall as church steeples, a French maid, a 
Piedmontese cook, a Dutch nurse, and an Iceland 
chcugeur. She was now in want of a Lapland 
dwarf. In the mean time, she put up with the 
services of an Italian page, and her choice fell 
upon poor Morello. She wooed and won him. 
She baited him with cakes, buns, and fourpenny- 
pieces. She hooked him at last, smuggled him 
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into the house, sent back his organ to its owner 
by the Parcels' Delivery Company, and conaigned 
her prize to the care of her German house- 
keeper. 

It 80 happened that the lady made her offer at 
a cosjnncture in which it must prove little less 
than a Godsend to Morello. The boy, who had 
hitherto been treated with comparative regard and 
humanity by his master, had lately become the 
object of his most relentless persecution. Like all 
other despots, from the great Czar of all the 
Russiag to the little Duke of Modeua, Biagio 
Pek^atti had a horror of all educational schemes. 
No sooner had he a distinct knowledge of the 
Greville Street institiition than he wt^ed war 
f^ainst it to the best of his abilities. Perhaps he 
apprehended that his boys would waste in the 
school-room the time they needed for repose after 
the toils of the day. Perhaps he dreaded that 
learning would lead to a elf-sufficiency, and this to 
independence and insubordination. But, from 
whatever cause his malevolence arose, he had set 
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his heart i^inst the schooL He joined the prieets 
and other agents of the Italian police, who cried 
down that establishment as a seminary of young 
rebels and atheists, and swore the most horrible 
oaths that he would flay alive any of his boys 
who ever dared to set his foot within that hated 
threshold. 

Morello had the presumption to violate this 
interdict. Fascinated by the kindly and almost 
brotherly reception he met with on the part of bis 
instructors, he could not find courage in his heart 
to pait with them. He stole from home in the 
dark, with the connivance of his bed-fellows, and 
joined his class for months after the school had 
been the object of the rancorous denunciations of 
Biagio. This latter had missed him for several 
evenings, and although unable to prove his guilt, 
had already inflicted summary punishment on the 
refractory boy. Finally, on an unlucky night the 
cruel padr(me watched his movements and caught 
him in flagrante delicto. The book the boy used 
lat school had not as many letters as were the 
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lashes with which his literary propensities were 
visited on his devoted shoulders. 

On the morrow of that fearful execution Morello, 
all black in the face, all maimed and bruisedi 
was, with a parting kick, in the way of a last 
memento, despatched on his rounds. Almost 
instinctively he travelled towards Portland Place ; 
he stopped under the well-known window, from 
which a fair laughing lady, who seemed to have 
nothing to do but to trifle with Italian boys, had 
so often coquetted with him. The window was 
there, and the merry lady likewise. She nodded 
to him ; he kissed his hand to her ; she sent the 
footman to sumnK>n the beggar to her presence. 
Little was said— no bargain was made; but in 
the evening the slave-owner received Morello's 
organ from unknown hands. The boy was gone. 

If I were to assert that our little mendicant's 
happiness was now perfectly unalloyed, I should 
state more than I could be able to prove. He 
lived on sponge-<3ake, slept on swan's-down, was 
dressed after an old print of the times of Catherine 
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de' Medici; and could " dream he dwelt in marble 
halls." For a whole fortnight his kind mistress 
would not allow him for one moment to quit her 
boudoir ; at the end of that time the boy began to 
feel the want of air and exercise. The mansion of 
his lady, vast as it was, seemed like a prison to 
one accustomed to the open skies of sunny Black- 
heath and Wimbledon Common. He missed the 
raking melodies of his crazy organ; he missed 
his little countrymen; he missed his friends^ the 
merry housemaids on the high roads. In short, 
had it not been for the glittering finery he was 
robed in, he would have deemed his old roaming 
life better suited to his taste than the golden cage 
he was now confined in. He could not, indeed, 
think without a shudder of meeting his master's 
wrath; by going back to him, and throwing him- 
self at his feet ; but he saw with an aching heart, 
that though domiciled in the West End, he had 
not yet got beyond the limits of the region of 
kicks and blows. Her ladyship's tall English 
footmen, who, with a proper sense of national 
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jealousy^ could ill brook their mistress's partiality 
for " furren warmint/' as they called my lady's 
maid; cook, nurse, and chcLsseuVj took every 
opportunity to vent their rancour against poor 
Morello, who they perceived was too well broken 
in by his old employer to rebel against those who 
had power to inflict bodily harm, or even to prefer 
a complaint against them. Nay, more ! even 
the foreign domestics, who had so much in their 
turn to endure from their fellow-servants' ill-will, 
could not look without an envious spite on the 
new favourite; so that, with the exception of 
the drawing-room, there was not a nook in the 
Tfhole mansion, from the cellars to the attics, in 
which the handsome page could venture to put 
his foot. 

In such state matters stood at the time of mv 
visit to Lady Muscovado. The fair benefactress 
was too proud and happy to exhibit her new toy ; 
but when, with my ordinary bluntness, I blessed 
her for her charity, and thanked her, as an Italian, 
for the generous impulse which had prompted her 
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with the thought of rescuiiig that xinfortuxiate being 
fiom a life of degradation, to make him a useful 
member of her household, methought the ladj 
coloured and looked blank, as if she had never 
viewed the subject in so serious a light. 

Soon after that interview, Morello ceased to be a 
pet; he was di«ni88ed from her hdyship's imme- 
diate service and transferred to the servants' hall, 
there to make himself generally and indiscrimi- 
nately useful. His tormentors took good care that 
he should never fidl ill from want of emplo3rment ; 
but in proportion as they saw him more helplessly 
consigned to their mercies, and more fairly brought 
upon a level with them, their enmity began to 
abate of its former intensity. 

Morello had now been nearly three months in 
the house, and began to be reconciled to hb new 
mode of existence, when the OreviUe Street 
school celebrated its first anniversary. Lady Mus- 
covado, as a patroness, consented to grace the 
meeting with her presence. She repaired to Hat- 
ton Gkirden in her modest brougham, with only 
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one footman seated on the ooachman's lefty on the 
'box. Unperceiyed by all, Morello bad crept; and 
ensconced himself in the back of the carriage, and 
equally unnoticed he stole into the school-room on 
bis mistress's footsteps. 

Lady Muscoyado, though unconscious of wrong, 
was not altogether without uneasiness respecting 
the mode in which she had come by Morello. 
A yague dread that the boy might be somebody's 
property, occasionally flashed across her mind; 
and although, in accordance with that saying which 
attributes such a peculiar flayour to stolen apples 
<^d stolen kisses, she cherished him all the more 
from the idea that there was something like con* 
traband in the case, yet she had been a hundred 
times on the point of making inquiries on the 
subject, but had put off her resolution with that 
heedlessness and procrastination which formed so 
prominent a part of her character. She ordered 
the boy neyer to leaye the house, notwithstanding, 
and, till the eyening in question, Morello had been 
altogether a prisoner under her roof. 
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On the night of the anniyersaiy, the hoy heard 
the words " Greville Street, Hatton Garden/' 
communicated from the maid to the footman, and 
from this latter to the driver on the hox. The 
force of old association, the desire of change and 
diversion, and, perhaps, the wish to he seen and 
stared at hy his former comrades in the peacock- 
feathers of his picturesque costume — a sudden, 
irresistihle whim seized the doomed Morello, and 
hefore '^ hang went the carriage-door and crack 
went the whip,** he had formed and carried into 
effect his rash resolution. Lady Muscovado knit 
her gentle brows, when, on taking her seat, she 
beheld him standing behind her chair; but the 
eagerness, the raptures of wonder and delight 
with which her little tiger was hailed, handled 
and cheered by his old associates, soon drove all 
thoughts of the boy's imprudence from her pla- 
cable mind. All the addresses were spoken, 
prizes were awarded, and the meeting broke up. 
Lady Muscovado could not perceive that an 
unknown cab drove in pursuit of her brougham 
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till it saw her with her page safely deposited at 
her door. 

On the following morning, Sir Harry Masco- 
vadoy in his dressing-gown and slippers, was 
seated in an arm-chair in his parlour, engaged in 
what was to him the dearest of all occupations ; 
i. e,y reading his last night's speech in the House 
of Commons, with the various improvements of 
the newspaper reportera. The parlour-door was 
thrown open, and a man with a sinister mien, 
Biagio Pelagatti, was ushered into the baronet's 
presence. 

Sir Harry's brain was not so extensive as to 
admit of more than one idea at a time. It was 
now staffed and crammed with corn-laws, sugar 
duties, free trade. He could hardly understand 
what a man with a hooked nose and bushy 
eyebrows, and who talked broken English, could 
want with him.' " The page — ^her ladyship — the 
school — my own eyes — responsible to the child's 
mother — land of equal rights — ^kidnapped appren- 
tice- — violation of hospitality — the law!" That 
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was all the blackguard could stammer in an 
intelligible tone. 

Sir Harry, a legislator^ stood in an almost panic 
dread of the law. From the construction he 
could put on the stranger's words, he apprehended 
that his wife might bring him into some scrape 
about that silly page of her choice. Without 
answering one word to the man, who continued 
mumbling, bowing, and scraping with surly obei- 
sance, the baronet hurried upstairs, closeted him- 
self with his lady, and, after a warm conference, 
during which the lady alternately shed tears and 
broke into fits of ungovernable laughter, the page 
was surrendered at discretion in exchange, as it 
is supposed, for a Oerman bullfinch, which Sir 
Harry pledged himself to present his accommo- 
dating lady with before that very evening. 

Biagio took hold of the arm of his runaway 
slave. He held it with a tight grasp, wild in 
the exultation of his soon-to-be-glutted revenge. 
He spoke not a word, he turned not one glance 
on his terrified companion. He threaded his way 
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through the streets, driying the boy along with 
him in his homeward course. He had him ! Yet 
a few steps, and he had him all to himself ! 

They reached their dingy dwelling in St. Giles's. 
With many a hasty tug the slaye-driyer tore the 
showy Uyery from the limbs of the iUH-tarred lady's 
page. Then he hurled him, and shut him up in 
a coal-cellar to muse on his impending fate until 
evening. Late at night the neighbours were 
alarmed by piercing shrieks. Morello writhed, 
and groaned, and howled, and yelled under the 
severe infliction, till he fell fainting from the hands 
of his ruthless master. 
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V. 



MORELLO SHOWS BLOOD. 



No sooner had Morello recovered from the fear- 
ful castigation which confined him to his bed for a 
fortnight, than he found himself promoted. That 
is, he was accommodated with a heavier and louder 
organ, and expected to bring home half-a-crown 
instead of eighteenpence. His first steps were 
almost instinctively turned towards the home of his 
short-lived and disastrous pagehood. Unaware of 
the share that his light-hearted mistress, by her incon- 
siderate and unconditional desertion, had had in his 
misfortune, he longed for one more glance, one 
more smile of her beaming countenance. In vain. 
The blinds were all down. The knocker was 
nailed to the door. Lady Muscovado had left for 
the winter. The boy heaved a deep sigh. He 
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brushed away a tear with his sleeye, and inwardly 
vowed neyer to pass that threshold, never to trust 
ladies with fair ringlets, and laughing blue eyes 
again. 

His daily task had now become laborious and 
irksome. Those few weeks of magical bliss in 
what had been for him the Castle of Indolence in 
Portland Place, had to a considerable extent un- 
fitted him for his lowly trade. He had grown too 
proud to beg. Sullenly, doggedly, he threaded his 
way through the cheerless streets, grinding away 
for very life, as if with a hope of extorting by im- 
portunity the alms he no longer hoped to earn by 
his coaxing and cajoling ways. His deep-toned 
instrument had raised him to a man's dignity. 
New recruits, firesh from the South, had in his 
absence usurped the place he had so long mono- 
polised as the pet of London Abigails. Sour- 
looking beadles and cross-grained lawyers' clerks 
ordered him off their premises. The ominous 
"Move on!" of the police incessantly thundered 
in his ears. The blush of happy boyhood had 
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utterly deserted his cheeks ; yonth and beauty no 
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longer enlisted any man's sympathies in his behal£ 
Henceforth he was to fight his way unfriended 
through the world. 

Once, and once only, it was in my power to stand 
by him as his protector. The London urchins, as 
much aliye to fun and mischief as the gamins of 
all other large towns, allowed him not an instant's 
truce. They di'owned the pathetic strains of his 
organ by the din of their rattling castanets. They 
danced the polka on the payement around him, 
contriving to kick his shins in the whirl of their 
rapid eyolutions. They worried him, pelted him, 
set their snarling curs at him, with the oyerbearing 
heedlessness of free-born children. In short, they 
looked on the foreign mendicant, somewhat with 
the feelings of Spartan schoolboys when the 
brutified helot was brought, a helpless butt, 
amongst them. 

la this condition I found him one day, in one of 
the large thoroughfares in the neighbourhood of 
St John's Wood. Three boys of his own age, but 
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diridently belonging to a better class than the hoase- 
less Tagrafits swarming throogh the more crowded 
quaiters of the me^opolis, had set themselyee at 
his heels. Heated and breathless^ the three rogues 
pretended to be whipping away at a huge top, 
whirling between them on the broad flag-stones of 
the payementy bat managing at every stroke to 
have a smart hit at the half-stockinged legs of the 
ragged musician. The mountain*boy smarted at 
every lash, and kicked in return. He winced, he 
writhed at the mdigmitf he dared not openly reseat. 
His bronzed cheeks were livid with the smothered 
pang of Italian vihdictiveness. 

As soon as he perceived me in the distance, he 
broke loose from his persecutors, and crossed over 
to me, clinging to my side timidly, imploringly, as 
a child to its mother's apron. The mute appeal 
could neither be mistaken nor resisted. I stepped 
forward, brandishing my walking-stiek in the air, 
and frowning to the best of my ability. 

" Here, you varlets," I cried, " you are a pack of 
cowards, and no true English boys. Three to one, 
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shame on you! Come on, one by one, if you 
dare. This little bandy-legged beggar is more 
than a match for the biggest of you. Come on 1 
I'll see fiur play between you." 

It needed not half the bitterness of my taunt to 
arouse the John Bullism of the three lads. They 
held a hurried ocmsultation, at the close x^ which, 
the tallest of them — a chosen champion — threw 
away his whip, and stood forward alone. 

" Now then, Morello !" I sud, turning to my 
pr€tegSf *^ down with thy cap and jacket, and haye 
a hug and tug at the Briton. Show him thy teeth, 
and hurrah for dear old Italy !" 

"Anan!" 

The boy understood m6 not. 

I pulled forth my purse and held out a sixpence. 
It was a bran new silver piece, fresh from the Mint, 
bearing the image of the Lady Queen of these realms, 

The boy opened wide his eyes. 

" Ecco, Morello!" I said, emphatically, "all 
this money be thine, if thou only givest yon strap- 
ping fellow a blad^ eye, or a bloody nose." 
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The boy's eyes sparkled with wrath and covet- 
ousness. No more was needed. I helped to dis- 
encumber my champion of his burden^ and taking 
his hat and jacket^ brought him to the scratch with 
all the cool apathy of an experienced bottle-holder. 

The combat was short, but decisive. The son of 
Albion put himself in a pugilistic attitude, squaring 
his elbows after the most approved fashion. The 
Italian, an untutored boor, sprang at the throat of 
his antagonist with the swiftness and rabidness of a 
wild cat, and bore him down by the mere violence 
of his sudden onset. Once on the ground, he fol- 
lowed up his advantage with tooth and nail, wreak* 
ing his vengeance on his prostrate foe, and scoring 
his face, till it looked like a geographical map. 

It was now high time to interfere. I parted the 
envenomed combatants; and although Morello had 
shown but too great an ignorance of the common 
courtesies of private warfare in this country, I be- 
thought myself of Alcibiades, and concluding the 
little fellow had fought, "not like a cat but a lion," 
I rewarded his pluck by adjudging to him the prize 
of victory. 
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VI. 



A WINDFALL FOB MORELLO. 

About three months after this memorable en- 
counter^ I met the conqueror on the high road 
across Barnes Common ; his instrument slung over 
his shoulder as he leaned on his long-piked staff, 
with an air of bewilderment and perplexity. 

" Corn! ela, paisano!" I shouted in the peculiar 
dialect of his district^ reining in mj hack^ and 
touching him slightly with my whip to arouse him. 
*' What cheer^ ho, countryman ! " 

^^ Ah, signore ! " he exclamed, holding up a half- 
sovereign between thumb and.finger, with an un- 
speakable mixtiire of wonder and awe. ^'Ah 
signore ! " he repeated; unable to add another word 
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— ^for it was long before he could account for the 
accident that had made him rich beyond his powers 
of comprehension. 

He hady in that morning's excursion, it appears, 
pushed his way as far as Putney and Barnes, and 
was now proceeding towards Sheen and Richmond, 
with that unerring instinct, which enables those 
poor ilUterttte wretckee to find their way unassisted, 
when a currtcuhj as he termed it, probably a gig, 
rolled past him at a dashing pace. Two gentlemen 
sat in the vehicle; they talked loud, and seemed 
engaged in earnest, almost contentious converse. 
In the heat of dispute, a pocket-book which lay 
open between them, slipped, unperceived, from the 
seat, and dropped on the dust of the road. 

Morello was then seated on hi^ organ, resting 
from his morning stroll. He started up, picked 
up the portfolio, snatched up two or three thin slips 
of paper, which had been scattered in the fall, 
shouting all the time after the gig with all the 
might of his lungs. 

Heedless of his organ and stafi*, heedless of his 
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cap, which was swept off his head at the very 
outset, the boy darted after the flying curricle at the 
top of that speed for which he was renowned among 
his early playfellows at home. It was perhaps the 
last race the worn-down mendicant ever ran in hb 
life. But the fervour of his honest zeal added 
wings to his i&^t. He overtook the gig, and being 
now too utterly exhausted to hope to be heard by 
his screams, he swung himsel£on the springs of the 
light conveyance^ and startled the still wrangling 
travellers by the suddenness of his shrill shout in 
their ears. 

The sight of the soiled pocket-book easily 
accounted for the interruption, and sobered them 
at once. The driver hastily threw the reins to his 
companion, and eagerly laying hold of the precious 
case, examined it, glanced over the rumpled bank- 
notes; and when, at the end of his scrutiny, he 
was enabled to breathe freely, he turned round to 
the honest lad, who had, at the same time, caused 
and relieved him from terrible anxiety. 

Morello had already alighted, and stood bare- 
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hfeaded and panting by the side of the gig. After 
wasting a few words to make the boy aware of his 
sense of gratitude to him, the gentlemen perceiving 
the impossibility of otherwise conveying his mean- 
ingy had recourse to that language, which, better 
even than music and pantomine^ is so well under^ 
stood all over the world. He tossed him a gold 
piece, waved his hand to him, and drove on. 

Morello had often beheld, but had never known 
the real value of gold. All the arithmetic he had 
ever been taught at the Greville Street school never 
went so far as to give him a right estimate of the 
sum of ten shillings in the lump. It was in vain 
for me to explain that the worth of his glittering 
bauble was no more than the amoimt of his four days' 
earnings. Gold had a dazzling, stunning effect on 
his brain. Had the stranger^s bounty been twice 
the sum, but in silver, the little mendicant had 
easily mastered his exultation. He broke out in a 
thousand ejaculations. He beset me with a thou- 
sand infantine questions. 

And was this real gold? The same metal he 
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had seen glaring behind the huge panes of glass 
in the window of a goldsmith's shop; the same be 
had so often handled in the shape of necklace and 
bracelets in Lady Museoyado's dressing-room? 
and could the gentlemen have made a mistake? 
Did he really mean all that gold &rtfaing (quat" 
trifw d' oro) for him ? 

And — and — ^he faltered twice or thrice before 
he put the all-important, the overwhelming ques- 
tion. And was that also his master's ? was that 
likewise to go into the begging pocket, to be 
rubbed against the dirty coppers and clipped six- 
penny pieces of his day's gathering? 

This latter question especially I hastened to 
answer in the affirmative ; and this not so much 
that I might not have my doubts as to the justice 
of the daims of his employer to money so extra- 
professionally come by by the mendicant, as because 
I began to perceive that the unsophisticated mind 
of the poor musician was already under the spell 
of the yellow enemy of mankind. I advised him 
tp lose no time, but to remove the temptation, by 
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repairing to the next public-housey and aaking for 
the change of his high-yalued treasure; by which 
banking tranBaction, I assured him, he would that 
evening go home with such a harvest of halfpence^ 
93 could not fidl to secure the good graces of his 
sour master for a twelvemonth to come. 

By these arguments, and even by threats of 
turning informer against him, I extorted hk solemn 
assurance that he would literally follow my advice, 
and he now evinced as much horror fi>r that 
luckless half-sovereign, as if it had been turned to 
red-hot iron in his hands. 

But alas and alas ! The lad was already deeply 
tainted with the radical vice which invariably 
characterises iaan in a state of bondage. Con- 
straint had taught him simulation: he lied all 
the time ! 

A few miks fiirther on I put up at the ^' Hare and 
Hounds," at East Sheen. There, standing behind 
the parlour-window, whilst my horse was being 
fed, I beheld, unperceived by him, my treacherous 
friend, plodding in his clumsy manner along the 
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roady under his accustomed burden, but rapt in 
stupendous amazement, as he gazed on the stran- 
ger's coin, in the palm of his outstretched hand; 
stopping from time to time, as if to decipher the 
magic characters, or the blazonries thereon en- 
graven, and occasionally also tossing it up, slightly, 
as if to feel its weight and satisfy himself of its 
substantiality. 

He raised his eyes suddenly as he came up with 
human dwellings, and with a true miser's suspicion, 
casting a hurried glance around, and griping fast 
his treasure, he drew forth from his bosom a little 
breve or reliquary ; one of those ivory caskets with 
rudely-carved Madonnas, or saints, which the igno- 
rant in Catholic countries are taught t^y their 
priests to wear, secured with a string round their 
necks, a talisman against sudden death, the devil, 
and his evil devices. Morello opened the casket, 
and raising the golden image of Queen Victoria to 
his lips, with even more fondness than loyalty, he 
deposited the gold piece in the blessed locket ; and, 
thrusting it under his coarse linen, pressed it upon 
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his heart, with a countenance radiant with redou- 
bled devotion, as if confident of the perfect safety 
of his rare property under the guardianship of his 
sacred amulet, or as if this latter had acquired new 
miraculous powers from the no less saintly image 
it was now so strangely made to enshrine. 

For many months afterwards I lost sight of him^ 
probably because the rogue, fearing I might call 
him to account, and taking advanti^e of the supe- 
rior keenness of his eyesight, fought shy of me 
whenevev chance led him on my'path; and, as so 
glaring an evidence of his duplicity had considerably 
damped my interest in his welfare, my attention was 
naturally turned from the undeserving individual to 
the sufferings of the class to which he belonged. 
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SAVE M£ FROM MY FRIENDS. 

The Italian boys had met with too large a 
number of zealous friends among the London phi- 
lanthropists. The directors of the Grerille Street 
school had constituted themselves into a society for 
the protection^ no less than for the education, of the 
poor Italian boys. A rival establishment had also 
risen in a neighbouring district of the metropolis, 
chiefly under English patronage, and mostly made 
up of reverend gentlemen, who deeming their theolo- 
gical controversies of paramount importance for these 
ignorant mendicants, directed their efibrts to rescue 
them from the errors of the " Old Scarlet Ladv " 
at Rome, and to initiate them into the ^^ healthful 
principles of biblical truth.'' Religious and moral 
schooling was meant to be substituted for the useful- 
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knowledge-eystem adopted in Greville Street Not, 
indeed, tihat the originators of the latter-named 
scheme of education, though they abstained from 
too open an interference with the religious tenets of 
their pupils, ever neglected thdr moral improTe- 
ment; but their rivals, accustomed to the open 
dealings of a free country, would not condescend 
to adopt cautious or temporising measures. The 
reverend benefectors made no mystery of their 
proselytising views. Thdr avowed object was not 
so much to assuage the harddiips of the boys' cap- 
tivity; not so much to put an end to it They 
sought in them only so many converts to Pro- 
testantism. 

Safe as the reverend gentlemen felt on their own 
account, they did not foresee how severely their 
attempts might be visited upon their defenceless 
neophytes. The minor agents of the several Italian 
governments, already on their guard against the 
humble efforts of the Greville Street establishment, 
now redoubled their vigilance against these new and 
more formidable adversaries. Religious jealousy 
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was added to political suspicion* The Propaganda 
at Rome made it a matter of crusading importance. 
A papal legate, a bishop, as I am told (for on this 
point I merely quote facts submitted to me by a 
respected friend), was privily despatched to England 
with a view to counteract these religious schemes, 
and to look after the lambs unwittingly straying 
from the fold. 

In the dash of these contending parties, the 
poor organ-boys fared but indifferently. Biagio 
Pelagatti and his fellow slave-holders fought their 
battles with the inveteracy of men struggling for 
existence. Every new attempt on the part of their 
protectors was visited on the devoted victims. 
London became a perfect hell for the trembling 
organists. Happy those among them who cotdd 
obtain permission to remove from the noisome 
neighbourhood of Leather and Drury-lanes, and 
make pilgrimages through the country. 

Have any of my readers ever inquired or tried to 
conjecture, how the organ-boy travels ? Have any 
of the tourists who throw a copper to the little 
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musician who crosses their path on the banks of 
the Cumberland lakes, or on the defiles of the 
Highlands, stopped to consider what Providence 
guides and supports those helpless wanderers in 
their eccentric excursions? Have they ever seen 
one of those strolling Italians perplexed about the 
road ? Was any of them ever seen to put up at a 
country inn, or pay his fare as steerage passenger 
of a Channel steamer? And yet, beyond the Clyde, 
beyond the Channel, among the bogs, and along 
the moors you have them before you ; how they 
got there, how they are to get back, being alike a 
mystery ! Unable to read, without one word even 
of broken English, destitute of all means of com- 
munication with the natives, these foreign wayfarers 
follow their path without apprehension or imeasi- 
ness ; for hundreds of miles, north, south, east, or 
west, confident of the all- watchfulness of Heaven, 
and of the kind-heartedness of man. They seldom 
cross; never interfere with each other. God is 
great, and the world is wide ! The hay-loft in the 
farm-yard, or the drifted leaves in the sheltered 
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glen are but too soft a couch to the weary. The 
crumbs of the rustic table are a least to the starving 
mendicant; foot-sore, ague-stricken, frost-bitten, 
drenched to the skin, on the boy toils with dogged 
perseverance. Workhouses and hospitals are sel- 
dom cumbered with his infirmiti^. County gaols 
and penitentiaries are rarely called upon to tender 
him their gloomy hospitality. He starves and tres* 
passes not. Uncomplaining he suffers. He dies, 
if need be, as silent as a cat, by the road-side. The 
forerunner of an ill-starred nation, doomed, perhaps, 
unless God takes mercy on it, to go forth, dispersed 
and homeless, like Jews and gipsies throughout the 
world, the Italian mendicant evinces all the listless 
hardihood of the wild wandering tribes. His strol- 
ling life is much to his taste. Once beyond the 
bills of mortality, he is at least free ; safe for a 
certain length of time from the dreaded presence of 
his ruthless owner. A fearful reckoning, it is true, 
awaits him on his return. But the good-humoured 
farmer of broad Yorkshire, if blessed with a boun- 
tiful harvest ; the Manchester weaver, if business 
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look brisk, will help to swell up his store of aoaall 
coin to the determined amount Perhaps also (but 
this hi^pens too seldom, for that way-irom, dwarfish 
creature comes of a stont, hard-lived race), the grim 
aocountant-genm*al, Death, will seasonably come to 
his assistai;ice by a summary compromise which 
settles all scores. 

More than a thousand organ-grinders, or dealers 
in piaster-casts, are thus incessantly performing their 
weary round of the JBritish provinces. 

I am unable to ascertain whether MoreDo was, or 
was not, among the fortunate €ew who are allowed 
to wander for a certain length of time away from 
th^r head-quarters of misery* I heard nothing of 
him for above a year, and at the end of that period 
he was reported*^n gaol. 

The directors of the Greville Street society, in 
the furtherance of their charitable object, were not 
unfrequently driven to extraordinary expedients. 
Any attempt on their part to rescue the sufferers 
from a life of thraldom and ignominy, by dngly 
inveigling or kidnapping them, with a view to train 
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them to a useful and reputable callings could have 
met with no satisfactory result The law would 
not only empower the maestro to claim back his 
so called '^ apprentices/' in whatsoever situation he 
found them (as Morello was taken from Lady 
Muscovado)^ but even award him heavy dami^es 
from the person or persons implicated in their ab- 
duction. It was also soon found, on experiment, 
that but a few months of their idle life were suffi- 
cient, physically and morally, to unfit the poor 
vagabonds for any profitable employment. The 
menial services of the humblest household were 
either too arduous or too irksome for them. The 
drudgery of the meanest craft was too complicated 
for their crashed understanding. What more? — 
from their native organisation and early traming, a 
certain vocation and aptitude for music was, very 
naturally, presumed in them. Fiddles, and pipes, 
and singing-masters, were provided for them in 
Greville Street, to dignify their vile trade into an 
art, and send them forth into the world at least 
as placers and minstrels in good earnest. Alas! 
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the monotonous clink-clank of their grinding-ma- 
chines had utterly, irreparably, crazed and shat- 
tered their organ of hearing. A man blind from 
the cradle, is not more hopelessly dead to all 
notions of colour, than these misnamed . musicians 
proved to be, to all apprehension of time and mea- 
sure, to the most obvious and essential elements of 
the science of melody. Those few among them 
who ever venture to call the attention of the public, 
by the wild hoarse ditties of their mountain districts, 
or by unseemly capers on the London pavement, 
give but too melancholy an evidence of the extent 
to which the tuneful faculties, so universally in- 
stinctive in their countiymen, have been, in their 
case, shockingly unnerved and blunted ! 

In the well-established impracticability of eman- 
cipating and otherwise utilising the poor Italian boys 
in this country, or, as it will be seen, of individually 
sending them back to the land they were so heart- 
lessly seduced from ; in the impossibility, in short, 
of curing the evil radically — ^it was considered of 
the greatest importance, at least, to endeavour to 
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alleyiate their sufferings in their present conditioii. 
An office was daily opened in Grerille Street, offer- 
ing temporary asylum and subsistence^ to all the- 
mendicants driycn to despair by their master's til 
usage; where one of the members of the society 
should permanently reside to hear and take note of 
their grievances, with a view to redress them by 
peaceful mediation and remonstrance; or, in cases of 
more flagrant villainy, by refenii^ them to the 
magistrates. A series of troublesome and expensive 
lawHsuits were thus entered into, conducted by an 
able solicitor with rare zeal and disinterestedness, the 
result of which, however, was far from answering 
the sanguine expectation of the protecting associa- 
tion. The most invincible, because most unforeseen, 
obstacle, arose from the imbecility and cowardice 
of the little sufferers themselves. The presence of 
his terrible master had power to strike dumb the 
crouching slave, even within the sanctuary of jus- 
tice. Before the stem glare of that well-known 
gray eye, the demoralised boy felt all his resolution 
oozing from his fingers' ends. He deserted the 
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cause of the generotis advocates he had, in a mo- 
ment of rash confidence, ventared to eroke. He 
stammered, he Unshed, he faltered, under the rat- 
tling fire of the wily blackguard's cross-question- 
ings. He involved himself in endless contradic- 
tions — in an inextricable labyrinth of lies. It was 
all ^^piuttosto s\ che no,' and " rum mi rkardo!^^ 
One by one, he gave up the charges his counsel- 
had, under his name, and upon his own oath, pre- 
finred against the adverse party, until the puzzled 
magistrate, in a fit of ill-humour and impatience, 
declared the whole transaction an ill-natured plot 
{^inst the honest defendant, and dismissed the 
suilvwith a severe reprimand to the boy fbr false- 
hood and perjury, and to his advisers for their 
gratuitous meddling in other people's concerns. 
What the consequence of this unsuccessful inter- 
ference might be, and how the discomforted 
organist fared in the hand of his vexed and worried 
proprietor, the readers of Don Quixote, who recol- 
lect the worthy knight's adventure at the close of 
his first campaign, will readily imagine. 
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The tactics of the Greville Street company were 
now modified from necessity. They determined on 
bringing the boys themselves into difficulty instead 
of their masters. They denounced and delivered 
into the hands of the police as many of them as 
could be caught in the act of begging. They pro* 
secuted and gave in charge as vagrants such as 
were but too frequently found fainting with weari- 
ness and exhaustion^ late after midnight^ on the 
door-steps of the metropolitan thoroughfares. 
Their organs were seized with them, and seques* 
tered by the police till claimed by the owners, who- 
by a similar proceeding, it was hoped, would be 
compelled to answer for their inhuman conduct to 
their dependants. It was expected, by thus expos- 
ing and harassing those obdurate villains, and in« 
volving them in repeated losses and expenses, to 
render their iniquitous traffic so onerous that they 
would end by giving it up in despair. 
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VIII. 

I 

MORELLO ON HIS LAST LEGS. 

Mt unfortunate Morello was among the first 
victims of this well-meant but dangerous system of 
policy. He had one day sallied forth at a venture 
on the road of Brentford, Hounslow, and Twick- 
enham. One continued shower of cold winter rain 
had hailed him almost at the outset, and waited 
upon him till late alter dusk. Scarcely a soul stir- 
red abroad, not a door was open to him on such a 
dreary day. The mendicant toiled to no purpose. 
Starvation, and a thorough drenching and soaking 
were the only returns of his minstrelsy. By the 
lurid glare of the midnight lamps, with swollen 
and ulcerated feet, he was jogging vacantly and 
sullenly on his homeward way; when the conductor 
of one of the late Hammersmith omnibuses, which 
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was standing before the door of the favoorite pub- 
lic-house in Kensington, motioned the boy to him, 
and, half in fun, half in pity, held up to his lips a 
pewter mug containing some muddy abomination 
which he called " half-an'-half." The strong be- 
verage had a sickening effect on a frame consumed 
by inanition. Dizzy and fainting, the little wretch 
tottered on through Kensington Gore and Knights- 
bridge : the colonnade at Hyde Park Corner, the 
cabs on the coach-stand, and the bleak and bare 
trees of the Green Park, appeared as if whirling 
in mighty confusion around him. Yet a few more 
steps, and down he sank overpowered with a great 
crash, as the organ was shattered beneath him. 
No sooner was the desolate sufferer on the pave- 
ment, than several of the watctimen were upon him, 
poking at him with their staves, aiid endeavouring 
to rouse him by many a lusty shake of hid tattered 
jacket. They were already consulting as to the 
best means of removing the vagabond to the nearest 
station, when the compassionate feelings even of 
such beings as wander, at that time of night, through 
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the streets, were aroused by the faint groans of the 
swooning lad, and, hj their advice, and with their 
support, Morello was carefully conyeyed and safely 
lodged in an adjoining infirmary. 

The honourable guardians of that parochial 
asylum dealt with rare humanity towards the 
foreign pauper Providence had so unaccountably 
thrown upon their tender mercies. But as a night 
of syncope and delirium was followed by a daf of 
acute pain in the chest, and this again by a week 
of slow fever, bearing unmistakable symptoms of 
rapid consumption, those worthies became alarmed 
at the appearance of a disease which by its chronic 
nature threatened a longer demand on their hospi- 
tality than so utter a stranger to their district and 
to the country could be entitled to ; and as the boy 
was either unable or unwilling to give any intel- 
ligible account of himself, the parochial authorities 
issued, through the medium of the newspapers, a 
circumstantial account of their trouvaille, calling 
upon the parents or guardians of the boy to iden- 
tify their property, and rid them of an intruder. 
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Biagio Pelagatti was amongst the first to read 
the advertisement^ and Could be at no loss to 
recognise in the description it gave of the forlorn 
invalid, the person of the only mendicant boy 
missing in his establishment. Some qualms . of 
conscience as to the account he might be com- 
pelled to give of his behaviour to his apprentice, 
made him loth to venture on personal application ^ 
but his wife, a stout, hard-featured Irish woman, 
hardly less dreaded among the organ-boys than 
Biagio himself, ventured on a reconnoitring expe- 
dition to the hospital. She insinuated herself into 
the good graces of one of the nurses, a country- 
woman and old crony of hers, and after a few 
minutes of adroit pumping, she was able on her 
return to give the most accurate report of the state 
of the little musician, his instrument, his wardrobe, 
and even the little ivory casket containing the 
precious relic from the royal mint, which the 
parish people had found round the boy's neck when 
searching for some card or paper that might furnish 
them with a clue to his name and whereabouts. 
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Biagio's mind was made up instantly. The boy 
himself, he perceived, would not, for a, season at 
least, be worth his salt. But the organ (out of 
order though it might be), and that puzzling gold 
piece, should be looked after and claimed back, 
after any length of time, were even the boy never 
to rise from the charitable bed public mercy had so 
munificently provided for him. As, however, he 
felt satisfied that his property was safe enough in 
the keeping of the parish guardians, he determined 
upon taking no further notice of the intimation, 
and ^ve the boy a ftiU run of the comforts and 
luxuries of his present asylum, till at least he had 
recovered his legs, or the parish had found the 
means of laying their patient at his door. 

I am not quite sure such a scheme might not, 
in the long run, have ended by bringing the un- 
conscionable rogue into serious hostilities with the 
parochial authorities, whose humanity and forbear- 
ance he so shamefully abused ; nor would he have 
been without uneasiness on the subject, but for the 
confederate his wife had secured in the enemy's 
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camp, on whom he relied for timely information of 
any resolve the people at the hospital might come 
to. Great was, therefore, his surprise, when, one 
evening on her return from her customary visit, 
Mrs. Peli^tti brought the astounding intelligence 
that Morello, now almost convalescent, had been 
claimed by some of his friends, and was gone. 

The suspicions of the deluded slave-owner were 
immediately and almost instinctively turned upoQ 
the right quarter. The missing boy, he conjectured 
could only be under the protection of his unwearied 
adversaries, the Oreville Street association. So it 
was. The advertisement in The Times had caught 
the eye of the watchful secretary of that humane 
body. He lost no time in writing to the competent 
authorities, as directed by the notice in the news- 
papers ; he came to a short explanation with them 
as to the means and ends of his society, and was 
gladly empowered to remove the unclaimed guest, 
with all that belonged to him, together with a unani- 
mous vote of praises on the part of the guardians, 
and their most unqualified thanks for the riddance. 
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By the aid of the friendly nurse and other spies, 
Biagio succeeded in tracing his missing boy from 
the hospital to the door of one of the salaried 
masters of the GreviUe Street free school, to whose 
care Morello had been provisionally intrusted* It 
was ftirther resolved, at a meeting of the Protecting 
Association (and of this also tiie crofty Maestro 
received seasonable warning), to save the victim 
from future ill-usage by supplying him with the 
means for his return to Italy. 
. It did indeed occur to them that the slave-owner 
might have power to follow the runaway to his 
mountain home, and claim him back at his parent's 
hands, so long as the terms of his contract entitled 
him, and so long as he deemed it worth while so to 
do : but the broken down constitution of the boy, 
and the troubles and expenses such a step would 
put him to, would, they flattered themselves, deter 
the unrelenting knave from attempting it, when 
once the object of their anxieties could be fairly got 
out of his way. In this, perhaps, they did not 
rightly estimate the character of the man they had 
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to deal withy for it is not easy to guess to what 
extremities Biagio might not be urged by his 
vindietiye spirit, and, above aU, by his eagerness to 
impress his little slaves with the conviction of the 
utter helplessness with which they lay at his mercy, 
and of the futility of all their attempts to get out of 
his reach. The experiment, however, was worth 
making, and after having done their best to bring 
the invalid round, the society began to exert their 
ingenuity to plan his escape. 

To send back an utterly destitute person from 
this seapgirt country to the moimtains of central 
Italy, is an achievement fraught with more diffi- 
culty than the French SociStS de Bienfaimnce have 
to contend with, when they wish to pack off one of 
their mendicants to the coast of Boulogne. Not 
that the organ-boy, inured as he is to all hardships, 
could be at any loss to make his way through 
France and Switzerland when once landed across 
the Channel, provided he were in tolerable health, 
and supplied with a passport. But in the case of 
Morello, hardly yet risen from what had so nearly 
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proved his death-bed, and whose feuiUe de route 
was in his owner's hands, such a toilsome pilgrimage 
was no longer to be thought of. Fortunately, the 
master of a Genoese felucca, homeward bound, 
was prevailed upon, from mere humane considera- 
tions, to take charge of the fugitive, with a hope 
that he might smuggle him (open landing being 
altogether out of the question) with sundry coffee- 
bags and Havannah boxes, somewhere in a lonely 
spot on the Riviera. 

All was prepared in consequence, when, on the eve 
of embarkation, the house in which our poor boy 
was a boarder was invaded by a party of thief- 
takers from Bow Street, who produced a warrant 
for the apprehension of one Morello di Sidolo, 
servant boy and apprentice to Biagio Pelagatti, of 
Leather Lane, on a charge of breach of trust and 
domestic larceny, and who took him into custody, 
and locked him up accordingly. 
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IX. 

MORELLO AT BOW STREET. 

The police court at Bow Street, witnessed a me- 
lancholy scene on the following morning. On one 
side, on the dock, stood the culprit, pale and sickly, 
to whom all the assurances of his surrounding 
friends and advocates failed to impart even the 
least degree of confidence and equanimity. He 
recoiled as if dreading the touch of his adversary, 
and was nevertheless unable to turn his spell-bound 
gaze from his forbidding countenance. Up to him 
he still looked with a strange mixture of consterna- 
tion and loathing, and yet with a contrite, a be- 
seeching air, as if ready to give up the struggle and 
surrender at discretion, even before justice had 
sentenced in his favour. On the other hand, his 
master, all alone, lawyerless, friendless (for the 
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shrewd villain was aware of the antipathy of police 
magistrates to the presence of solicitors^ who only 
puzzle their worships and lengthen the suits), livid, 
dark, scowling, yet cool and collected, nothing 
embarrassed by his imperfect knowledge of the 
language, and utter ignorance of the laws and cus- 
toms of the country ; nothing daunted by the for- 
midable array of his opponents. 

It was for him to speak ifirst. He stated, in a 
few but distinct words the nature of his agreement 
with the bo/s only surviving parent, the way- 
wardness and idleness of his disposition, the fre- 
quent instances of his insubordination; he dwelt 
with peculiar emphasis on the long period of his 
secession to the house of a great lady at the west- 
end, with whom he had ingratiated himself under 
false pretences; he expatiated- on the loss and 
anxiety his heartless desertion had occasioned in 
his well-regulated household ; and finally, he enu- 
merated various sums of money unaccountably 
missing from his desk, among which the identical 
half-sovereign, the friends and abettors of the 
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young thief could not deny having found about 
his person at the time of their last endeavour to 
inveigle the apprentice from his lawfiil owner and 
master. 

This last home-thrust took Morello's advocates 
completely aback ; for the circumstance of the gold 
piece (which had, indeed, faithfully beea delivered 
to them by the parish guardians, and for his pos- 
session of which Mor^Uo had at the time given 
the same account as he did to myself on Barnes 
Common) had been entirely overlooked by them, 
as nowise bearing upon the matter now at issue. 

Biagio's knowledge of that fatal coin, so correct, 
so precise, and his asseverations so positive of the 
boy's guilt, startled and staggered them ; and after 
a vague attempt at demonstrating the expiration 
of the term of the boy's engagement, and some 
flourish of eloquence respectii^ the heartlessness 
of his master's conduct towards his dependents in 
general, and this poor starveling in particular, they 
requested the magistrate to hear, through an inter- 
preter, Morello's own explanation of the circum- 
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stance, by which that long-cherished treasure had 
been found in his possession. 

It was hj a fatal coincidence, I believe, that my 
entire ignorance of the boy's arrest, and my en- 
gagements that day, prevented me £rom attending 
the trial ; for, notwithstanding the little imposition 
practised on myself as to the disposal of his half- 
sovereign, there could be no two opinions in my 
mind as to the manner the boy had come by it, 
and my almost ocular evidence of the boy's ad- 
venture with the two gentlemen in the gig, might 
have screened him from all criminal imputation. 
As it was, none of his supporters could speak with 
any degree of warmth on so ticklish a subject, and 
the refutation of the charge devolved on the 
defendant himself. 

Morello hesitated. He sobbed and shivered, 
and burst into a flood of tears. It required the 
blandiidiments and even the threats of the magis- 
trate, to induce him to repeat his story ; and then 
it came so involved and disfigured by innumerable 
reticences and circumlocutions; he made such a 
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sad jumble of it *, that no doubt remained in the 
magistrate's mind, and bat little in the boy's own 
partisans', that the whole tale was an ill got-up 
fabrication, and that the little felon scrupled not 
to add deception and falsehood to the theft of 
which he stood obviously conyicted. , 

The examination would infallibly have ended 
with his committal, had not Biagio himself thought 
it high time to play off a little magnanimity. 

He represented to the magistrate that the lad's 
imprisonment would be a punishment to himself — 
a serious loss to his trade, no less than a source of 
deep sorrow to all his family; that he had been 
under the necessity of bringing the matter before 
the court, that being the only means of defeating 
the manceuvres of ill-advised persons, who aided 
and instigated the boy in his undutiMness ; that 
the. offence was of a domestic character, and as 
such, to be visited only with a domestic punish- 
ment, with such a degree of paternal severity as 
might reform and reclaim, rather than demoralise 
the guilty. He added a few pathetic touches a^ 
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to the disgrace any further proceedings would 
reflect upon a respectable aged mother, and offered, 
with the good leave of the court, and provided it 
would secure him from further molestation on the 
part of the gentlemen opposite, to withdraw his 
suit, and grant his forgiveness to his errant, but, 
he hoped, not irreclaimable garzone. 

The magistrate readily chimed in with the 
smooth and oily tone of that deep scoundrel's 
leniency and generosity ; and with an unkind cut 
or two at the members of the association, whom 
in his heart of hearts he detested as a set of tire- 
some busy-bodies, he waved assent to Biagio's 
proposal, and dismissed the parties. The slave- 
driver laid his gripe on his reconquered boy, and 
with downcast eyes and many a thankful reverence 
to the "noble judge!" and "Daniel !", but with 
an inward chuckle of triumph and glee as he 
brushed past his crest-fallen adversaries, he quitted 
the court. 

The direst flagellation was nothing to the mo- 
ments of anguish Morello experienced in the 
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anticipation of it. In his, as in every other analo- 
gous case, the perspective of impending evil was 
more unendurable than the actual infliction of the 
most excruciating torture. His terrified imagina- 
tion conjured up horrors, such as the brutality of 
his master himself would revolt from. His fears 
were wrought to raving madness, and it was from a 
fit of insanity he derived strength to wrest himself 
from the appalling fate he saw in store for him. As 
master and slave emerged from Drury Lane into 
Holbom, they became enveloped in a riotous 
crowd of porters and cabmen, collected to witness a 
fight between two of their craft. By a desperate 
endeavour, Morello disengaged his arm fi*om his 
master's tightening grasp, and ere Biagio had time 
to recover fi'om his surprise, he dashed through the 
throng, and was out of sight. 

It was some time, it will be easily believed, be- 
fore the hapless fugitive slackened his pace^ or gave 
himself leisure to consider whither he should di- 
rect his course. On he sped, with dogged resolu- 
tion, and an unuttered but heartfelt vow, to meet a 
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thousand deaths rather than again fall into the 
hands of his tyrant. No other alternative, how- 
ever, seemed to offer itself. He passed the door of 
the Greville Street school, he harried by the 
threshold of the humble dwelling of his late host, 
he wandered past the quarter in which most of his 
known well-wishers resided., But his confidence 
in them was shaken. His redoubted master rose 
like a maleficent giant before his startled fancy, 
and in his presence his friends seemed to quail in 
sheer impotence, and shrink into utter nothingness. 
The genius of evil exercised an undisputed mastery 
over all earthly matters ; no refuge could be safe 
for him on this side of the grave ! 

Under the dominion of these gloomy images 
night overtook him in the vicinity of Blackfriars 
Bridge. Suicide is usually the act of a fi*ee agent; 
it is the sad privilege of a highly-refined and 
lofty, though diseased spirit. The wild red Indian 
and the black slave seldom or never die by their 
own hand. It must have been the effect of a dis- 
order equivalent to an overthrow of all the laws of 
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nature, which caused so bumble and abject a 
creature as Morello to stand on the central arch of 
the bridge, actually bent on self-destruction. He 
stood there for a moment ; he looked down on the 
sullenly gurgling abyss below; he shuddered; he 
gasped for breath. The dark clouds eternally 
hanging on that dingy river, were lowering frown- 
ingly around ; the gloom above and below fright- 
ened him as if shadowing forth the region of 
darkness into which he was inconsiderately rushing. 
On a sudden, in the East a star was seen struggling 
through the dense phantasmagory of those flitting 
vapours, and at the same instant the heaving tide 
sent up its plaintive murmur as it broke against 
the pier. The pious mendicant revered the eye of 
God Almighty in that glimmering luminary, he 
recognised his mother's voice in the sigh of the 
gushing waters. The tramp of some passers-by 
roused him from that awful abstraction, and he 
hastened from the dangerous spot. Throughout 
Southwark, Lambeth, and Yauxhall, he wandered 
as fortune led him, till, overcome by fatigue, he 
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sank into a deep sleep under the portico of a newly- 
built untenanted house. His worst apprehensions 
were re-awakened as soon as consciousness returned 
at daylight. He was about to turn away from 
London and its fatal neighbourhood, when happily 
the thought of his oldest friend in town suddenly 
struck him. His mind was made up abruptly, and 
just as I was sitting down to breakfal^t, I beheld 
him standing pale and haggard before me. 
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X. 



MORELLO's ESCAPE. 



I HAD^ on the previous eyening^ met with the 
secretary of the society, and heard from him the 
details of the unfavourable issue of the trial. I had 
expressed all my regret at the untoward fatality 
which kept me from the court-house in that mo- 
mentous emergency, and was musing on the pro- 
bable consequences of our defeat to poor Morello, 
when his appearance drove from my mind its 
darkest forebodings. 

In a few words he related his miraculous escape ; 
he described the roamings, the temptations, the 
horrors of that terrible night, and wound up by 
asking my opinion as to what " the blessed Virgin 
would have said if he had made away with him- 
self!" 
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I soothed and consoled him^ I fed him, I laughed 
him out of his fears. I assured him from the mo- 
ment he had entered my house he was safe. I had 
good reasons to think so. I had never taken a very 
active part in the doings of the association, though 
I belonged to it. I was a stranger to most of my 
countrymen in London, and my being in town was, 
most likely, unknown to Biagio ; my address cer- 
tainly so. I recollected in good time that I had a 

card from Madame P , the celebrated singer, 

to dine with her on that evening. It was a farewell 
banquet, as the lady was off on the morrow for the 
continent. I was well acquainted with her from 
her youth, and had the most exalted opinion of her 
character. She is one of those gifted artists whose 
domestic and social virtues reflect a lustre on a pro- 
fession which they honour by their transcendent 
talents. Surrounded by all the intrigues and perils 
of her public career, the tainted breath of malignity 
never darkened the crystal purity of her name. She 
was a virtuosa in every good sense of the word. 

To the house of this respected woman, in Great 
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Marlborough"^ Street^ I repaired at the appointed 

* 

time. Few were the guests, all countrymen and 
friends. Soon after dinner I asked for a priyate 
interview, and explained my want. She entered 
eagerly into my views, and hastily summoned her 
husband, without whom she could not or would not 
take any decisive steps. It was soon all right 
between us, and Morello was free. 

Early On the following morning I procured a 
suit of clothes, such as would be in keeping with 
the pew personiEige my poor mendicant was to 

assume. He was now to travel as Madame P 's 

errand-boy, and servant-of-all-work, and as such 
his name was inscribed in the prima donna's 
passport. Towards noon I conveyed him in a 
close cab to the London Bridge terminus. In a 
few hours the boy was at Brighton with his new 
mistress; on the following morning he breathed 
the fresh and free air of the Continent. 

Three or four weeks afterwards I received the 
following letter from Madame P : 
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" Amico mio, 

" Here we are at last, in our snug little villa on 
the Brianza, and here we intend remaining till the 
carnival, when we are engaged for La Scala, &c. 

*' Your little friend, Morello, is in the very best 
health and spirits, and we are so pleased that we 

feel loth to part with him. Mr. P is making 

a little groom of him, and he is rapidly winning 
the good will of all about us. His mother has 
been here to see him, and there are some negotia- 
tions on foot to send tq Val-di-Taro for the whole 
menage. We shall trust the good widow Santa 
with the little faim we have just purchased on the 
river-side. Morello, however, is to follow us 
wherever we go. But never fear, though, we shall 
leave him at home if ever we travel to London 
again. The poor lad trembles yet at the mention 
of that Castracani, or Castragatti, or Pelc^tti, or 
whatever the name of the ruffian may be, as if the 
whole world were not wide enough to afford him a 
shelter from his vengeance. Addio." 
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XL 



CONCLUSION. 



Bt these means^ and after so long a period of 
awful sufferings has one of the thousand organ- 
boys been rescued from the life of wretchedness^ 
which «o nearly proved fatal to him, and which 
certainly undermined his constitution and corrupted 
his morals. Ease and happiness may perhaps 
restore him to the healthfiilness and righteousness 
of his primitive being ; but the manly vigour and 
innocence of his highland-bred race is hopelessly 
blasted in him. The youth will be only half the 
man nature intended. In like manner five or six 
others of his fellow-sufferers have been sent back 
by the benevolent association which has espoused 
their cause ; others have obtained immediate relief 
from the same source^ and some of the less inhu- 
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man fellow-traders of Biagio Peli^tti have come 
to a compact with the society^ and have partially 
entered into its views. 

But the resources of this as well as of any 
private body of men are but too inadequate to the 
fearful extent of the evil. A fortnight has scarcely 
elapsed since a coroner's inquest was held by Mr. 
Wakley on the body of one. of those unfortunate 
boys/ who dropped dead in the London streets^ 
in the last stage of inveterate consumption*. At 
the monient I am writing, some friends inform me 
that an epidemic disorder^ the scarlet fever, is 
raging in that quarter, and that more than fifteen 
boys are laid down in a single house — ^with that 
disease which is never so formidable as when 

* He was taken up speechless, and conveyed to St. Giles's 
workhouse, where he expired early on the following morning. 
The surgeon, who examined the body, expressed his opinion 
that to send the creature about the streets, with his lungs in 
such a state, was little short of murder. But other cases of 
boys fainting with hunger and fatigue in the London streets, 
or maimed for life by the brutality of their masters, have often 
enough been brought before the police authorities, and with 
but indifferent results. 
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backed by^ hunger and dirt. I write down these 
facts^ not because they can be at all unfamiliar to 
those who ever gave the subject a thought^ but 
because the public at large are engrossed by the 
cares of other even more serious evils^ which come 
more directly home to their sympathies, and by 
the side of which the grievamces of foreign men- 
dicants can excite but a passing and sterile com- 
passion. I address myself not to the best feel- 
ing of English charity, but to the justice and 
interests of a sound rational people. England has 
enough of her own poor— too many. These organ- 
boys are a burden to her, as they are a sore in the 
eyes of the few Italians residing in this country. 
Italy stands in no need of emigration. The boun- 
tiful land has bread for all its children, if they are 
only willing to search for the treasures hidden in 
her bosom. Nor are these poor wretches resi 
emigrants — ^they are only brought here to serve 
their term of lazy and vagrant life, and if they 
survive, they are sent back, unfit for any good 
either to themselves or others. Their traffic is a 
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didgrace to their country, as well as to all other 
states who suffer it. 

Now, I say it deliberately, it is in the power of 
England to put an end to it. The matter may 
appear too humble for an efficient member of Par- 
liament to take up. But if the English cabinet 
would only come to a friendly remonstrance with 
the goyemments of Sardinia, Parma, imd Lucca, 
and freely state that it has enough to do to support 
its own beggars, and it is not just it should be en- 
cumbered with other people's, those little poten- 
tates could hardly help admitting the justice of its 
demands. Now, not one of the Italian mendicants 
ever quits his native land without an express con- 
sent of his rulers. Absurd as it may appear, none 
of them trayel without his passport, and the 
diplomatic representatives of their respectiye states 
preserve an absolute control over their subjects, 
however fiir they may go. Nay more ! few of our 
readers, perhaps, have noticed an advertisement, 
periodically recurring in the English newspapers, 
by virtue of which, such of the boys as fall within 
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the terms prescribed for the military conscription^ 
are summoned back to their homes. It is then in 
the faculty of those petty despots to prevent the 
emigration of their deluded beggars, as the granting 
of passports is entirely among the powers they 
exercise at discretion. They are likewise at liberty 
to recall their subjects at a few days' notice; and 
they do not scruple to do so, whenever it suits 
their purpose, to increase their armies by the aid 
of such potent auxiliaries as these poor stunted 
organ-grinders. Their commissaries also, be it 
remembered, never hesitate to drive from their 
confines any stranger unable to produce ample 
proofs of his independent means of subsistence, so 
utter an abhorrence have they on their own part of 
the intrusion of indigent aliens. It is, therefore, 
practicable for the English government to advise 
its southern allies to issue orders to the efiect that 
this traffic in white slaves may cease — it is even 
right, as it is easy, for England in the name of 
justice and humanity, if these little princes are not 
willing to accede to her just requests — ^to makb 
them! 
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A TALE OF CARBONARISM. 



I. 

THE VENDITA. 

The high dignitaries sat at their large wooden 
blocks : on these lay the crown of thorns^ the nails, 
the cup^ all the mystic emblems of the redemption 
of mankind. The tapers burnt dimly before the 
crucifix. The image of St. Theobald frowned 
grindy from the wall. The master of the cere- 
monies struck thrice with his axe on the massive 
desk before him. The masters sat on the right, 
the apprentices were ranged on the left, and the 
Grand Master was covered. 
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The latter was a priest, he was the Prior of the 
Benedictines at Modena, and the grand lodge, or 
Alta Vendita, was held in a gloomy cell under the 
subterranean vaults of his monastery. 

Father Romualdo was a stem-looking man. 
There was in the marble brow, in the thin liyid 
lips of the fiiar, as he sat there enthroned, a 
sted&st rigidity, a blank austerity^ such as might 
well baffle the skLQ of the most searching eye. It 
seemed as if the facial nerves had been purposely 
severed, or bound, so as to deaden all sense, and cut 
off all communication between the inward and 
the outward man. 

Father Romualdo was, in &ct, but vaguely 
known in the world. Belonging to an order since 
time immemorial conspicuous for liberal tastes 
and classical learning, the Prior enjoyed the greatest 
reputation as a scholar within and without the 
waUs of his convent. He was considered an 
ambitious man. He was called a hypocrite, an 
unbeliever, a &natic, a voluptuary— inconsistent 
and contradictory charges. The fact is, that few 
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men could boast haying obtained even the most 
transient insight into his thoughts. In the gayest 
circles in which the comparatively mild rules of his 
order occasionally alloiiired him to mix^le, his 
appearance was an object of ill-disguised dread 
and ayersimi; and the most buoyant spirits sank 
helpless and lifeless, paralyzed by his forbidding 
appearance. 

But the Carboiiari knew, reyered, and trusted 
him. With a priest's inquisitive sagacity, the 
wary monk had spied them ; he had tracked them 
out from the rery beginning of tikeir operations. 
He had held out his hand^ he had joined them ; 
the ascendancy of his mighty intellect had raised 
him to the supreme dignities, and thear mysterious 
rites were now celebrated under his presidency, 
within the walls of his cloistered residence, under 
the inviolable shade of the sanctuary. 

It was in 1821, a year of gloom and consterna- 
tion in Italy. The insurrections of Naples and 
Turin had been stifled in blood. The secret con- 
spiracies of those two provinces were traced up 
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to the neighbouring states. Proscriptions com- 
menced at Modena as well as at Milan, Florence, 
and Rome. Arrests and desertion thinned the 
Carbonari ranks, and the few who at the Prior's 
bidding met at the conyent of St. Genraso, bore 
on their pale countenances the marks of terror and 
dismay. 

But Father Romualdo was calm and secure. 
His dark, steady eye rested successively on the 
face of eyery person assembled, and when at last 
he spoke, his unfaltering yoice sounded as iull> 
solemn, and commanding as it eyer did from the 
pulpit when it denounced the wrath of Heayen 
against the crimes of mankind. 

^^ Hear me, dear and good cousins ! We are 
here assembled, perhaps for the last time. The 
good cause in which we enlisted succumbs under 
the strokes of resistless tyranny. Our bond of 
holy brotherhood is for the moment dissolved. 
Let every one provide for his safety j only, before 
we . part — before base instinct of self-preservation 
estranges us from each other, we have a sacred, a 
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sad^ a terrible duty to fulfil. Many' of our good 
cousins have been thrown into the dungeons of 
the citadel. None of the remaining few ever seek 
their pillows . without shuddering at the reveille 
that may await them on the morrow. Hitherto 
we were at a loss how to account for the sud- 
denness of the enemy's movements, for the unerring 
aim with which the shafts of his vengeance were 
levelled at us. But now the source of our desola- 
tion is revealed. The author of our disasters is 
known. It is hard for me to avow it. It pains 
me more grievously than if I saw one half of our 
brethren ascending the scaffold. But God himself 
whose. 'crucified image stands before me, found a 
false friend among his chosen twelve. Even so 
we have a traitor amongst us. Vincenzo Besini — 
he who, only a fortnight ago, sat here^ a brother, 
a master amongst the highest of us — Besini, it 
has been averred beyond the least shade of doubt — 
had repeated audiences of the Duke. Here is the 
evening Oazette reporting his appointment to the 
directorship of the policed' 
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This mfornfation occasioned a general movement 
of surprise. 

'^ Brethi*en/' continued the formidable friar^ 
'' what say you 7— ^shall we suffer this Judas to 
enjoy in peace the price of blood ? You do not 
forget the words of the awful oath by which 
we are bound to our sect ? Our dastardly betrayer 
himself is well aware of the retribution with which 
each of his associates has sworn to visit all apos- 
tacy. He has voluntarily joined us, voluntarily 
acknowledged the authority of our unrelenting 
jurisdiction, voluntarily entered into our mutual 
compact of self-defence, laid down his life as a 
pledge of his honour and truth. From the first 
moment of his cowardly defection he knew that 
the dagger stood lifted up against his perjured 
breast, and he only flattered himself that sheer 
terror or impotence would stay the avenging stroke. 
Now is the time for decision. A heartless renegade 
is selling us to a relentless tyrant. The word of 
arbitrary law hangs over our .devoted heads. 
Yincenzo Besini holds our lives, and those of our 
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imprisoned brethren in his hands. Can he thus 
have our &te in his keeping and Hye ? Again, 
refer to the words of our oath. What becomes of 
him that reveab our secret proceedings, and betrays 
his sacred engagement ? " 

^^ He dies ! " cried more than one voice from 
the master's bench. 

^^ You have said it/' exclaimed the cowled 
president, solemnly. ^' His sentence is implied 
in the very words of our unalterable statutes. 
Yet if any of our good cousins can allege only one 
word in refutation, or even in extenuation of his 
guilt, we are prepared to bear him." 

An ominous silence reigned over the awe-stricken 
assembly. 

^^ Odoardo Besini, Mrithdraw," said the grand 
master, turning towards a gray-haired, mild-iooking 
man, seated on his right hand, at the head of the 
master's bench, " your feelings towards your elder 
brother disqualify you from sitting among his 
judges." 

" I am a Carbonaro here, and no brother," 
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answered the patriot^ finnly. '^ I daim my right 
to vote with the rest of my cousins." 

The secret sufirages were collected, and sen- 
tence of death was unanimously pronounced. 

^' By the terms of our regulations/' said the 
president, ^^ the judgment having emanated from 
the supreme council of the masters, the execution 
deTolves upon some of the junior members' of 
the community. Let such of the apprentices as 
feel inclined to volunteer their services for the 
good cause step forward." 

The apprentices rose simultaneously, and 
crowded up to the grand master's chair. Lots 
were drawn, and the choice fell upon one Rodrigo 
Morandi. 

This young Carbonaro answered but little to 
that dusky representation of an Italian hero with 
which the readers of English novels and annuals 
are generally familiarized. The purest Lombard 
blood flowed in his veins, the blood of that high- 
mettled Teutonic race which started from the left 
bank of the Elbe, on their way to the conquest 
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of Italy^ at the epoch that their Saxon kinsmen 
abandoned their homes on the right shore of the 
same river, boimd to the invasion of Britain. 

Imagine a tall, commanding figure, a severe 
brow, a cahn, intense look, a set of handsome, 
but, even in the prime of life, stem^ hard-chiselled 
features. Never was there a more sublime per- 
sonification of manly pride. He was scarcely 
in his twentieth year, but his face and figure had 
already received all the early development of a 
southern climate. The colouring of his cheeks 
was slightly bronzed, but the fair complexion 
of his pale forehead, his hands, and what was 
to be seen of his neck, could hardly be matched, 
even in England. Lip and chin, and all his 
face, were shaven bare and smooth, while his light 
hazel hair, sleek and glossy, rather effeminately 
parted on the forehead, fell with a graceful bend 
on his shoulders. 

Of his eyes it was not easy to ascertain the real 
colour — rather inclined to grey than blue; the 
orbs were full, fresh, and wakeful, as if weariness 
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and sleep neTer weighed on their lids, they shone 
forth with a firm but Tacant gaze, as if in pursuit of 
some unsubstantial object, far off, somewhere in 
endless space, 

Rodrigo Morandi belonged to an ancient bat 
decayed family^ He was a medical student at the 
university. He studied long and deep. He was 
reserved in his manners and pensive, and, with the 
exception of very few intimate fiiends, he shunned 
the haunts and converse of men. He seldom spoke, 
and whenever he did, it was always in a concise, 
sententious, and almost caustic tone. He had been 
recently admitted among the junior members of the 
formidable brotherhood over which father Romu* 
aldo presided. The earnestness of his temperament, 
and the well-known warmth of his patriotism had 
won him an admittance among the apprentices even 
before he had attained the legal age which could 
entitle him to enter the lodge : so that he was, in 
fact, the very youngest man that was ever initiated 
into the mysteries of Carbonarism. 

Some of his fiiends remonstrated against the im- 
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prudence of charging an inexperienced youth with a 
mission fraught with such difficulties and dangers. 
Two of the eldest apprentices, Zoccoli and Ponzoni, 
volunteered to take it upon themselves^ but Mo- 
randi remained inflexible. He repeated, that since 
Providence had chosen him as an instrument of itsi 
eternal designs, it could not fail to support and 
strengthen him in the hour of trial. 

We will spare our readers the description of the 
awful ceremonies by whidi the young candidate for 
homicide was prepared for his atrocious 4^d — the 
libations of human blood, the consecration of the 
avenging stiletto, the new and more appalling oaths, 
by which he devoted himself to die interests of his 
sect. The veil of mystery which hung over those 
clandestine proceedings has been long torn asunder, 
and the secret rites of the Carbonari have been 
found to di£fer rather in purpose than in form from 
those of the Free Masons, which are now, as 
every one knows, reduced to empty talk and 
substantial suppers. 
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MURDER AND PATRIOTISM. 

May the clemency of an all-righteous Ood look 
mercifiilly on human transgressions ! for, here we 
have a premeditated deed of bloodshed, an assas- 
sination undertaken in open defiance of all divine 
and human laws, by a youth than whom there 
seldom was a more upright and generous character, 
and in obedience to orders issued by a body of men 
to whom a whole town looked up as their best and 
wisest citizens. 

How far the Prior's arguments may be con- 
sidered sound and equitable — how &r the concur- 
rence of extraordmary circumstances may go to 
render murder an excusable, unavoidable, and even 
meritorious act, Heaven forbid that we should ever 
take upon ourselves to decide. Since the light of 
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the Gospel dawned upon the benighted earth, the 
exploits of HarmodiuSy Timoleon, Brutus, and 
other tyrannicides as well as suicides of antiquity, 
have been considered only as delusions of pagan 
heroism, and looked upon as anything but enviable 
or imitable examples. 

In modem Italy the Pazzi, the Olgiati, the mur- 
derers of Alessandro de* Medici, Pier Luigi 
Famese, and a hundred others, were either not 
actuated by the purest motives, or their justification 
rests exclusively on their success. William Tell is 
the only Christian hero whose premeditated act 
received the anqualified absolution of posterity; 
and, in his case, the unanswerable plea of self- 
defence has been, somewhat gratuitously, urged 
forward in his exculpation. The same argument 
operated with equal force in favour of the vehrn^ 
gerichte of the Modenese Carbonari. With them 
also it was a case of mars tua vita mea, and if men 
were under any circumstances permitted to provide 
for their own safety by all the means in their 
power, we only wonder why the conspirators did 
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not aim their strokes higher, and attempt the life 
of the tyrant instead of that of his worthless 
favourite* 

Heaven forbid, we repeat, that these pages should 
be construed into an apology for secret societies and 
treasonable conspiracies, or that we should be Qup- 
posed to give our sanction to the opinions of rash 
patriots who would deal with a despot as with a 
wild beast, and crush a traitor as they would a 
snake. Political murders, as well as duels and 
wars, are incompatible with the meek spirit of 
Christianity. 

It is, however, but too easy for those who 
are blessed with parliaments, juries, rights of 
petition, and unbounded freedom of opinion, to 
moralize on the excesses to which people deprived 
of any other means of redress may be driven by 
despair. We appeal to the intelligent traveller who 
has had leisure and inclination to look into the 
political organization of distracted Italy, whether 
under the infliction of some of the minor vexations 
of that vile police, he did not feel almost as dark a 
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Carbonaro as ever burnt charcoal on the Appen- 
nines, and whetlier^ had it been in his power, he 
would not have helped to overthrow a state of 
things so much more degrading, so much more 
unsafe and lawless than the most riotous anarchy. 
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LOVE AND MY NATIVE LAND. 

On the main balcony of one of the loftiest palaces 
in the Piazza di Carte there stood Irene Rangoni 
and Rodrigo Morandi. Irene was the youngest 
daughter of the noblest and wealthiest Modenese 
ftmily, but notwithstanding their wide disparity of 
rank^ the two young persons had been, on the plea 
of near relationship, brought up together with a 
degree of familiarity rare in Italy among the youth 
of different sex. 

Irene was only a twelvemonth younger than her 
cousin. Congeniality of tastes and pursuits had, in 
their adolescence, made them indivisible. Irene 
was also a student She possessed, in common with 
her cousin, that premature meditativeness, that 
deep sensibility, which under powerful excitement 
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is SO easily roused into dangerous enthusiasm, or 
deepened into wasting melancholy. 
■ This fatal exuberance of acute and morbid feelings, 
preying rapidly on a constitution otherwise sound 
and healthful, is by no means uncommon in Italy. 

The affections of Irene Rangoni were all cen- 
tered on her wayward and unsettled cousin. Related 
to him in a degree which, in a Catholic country, al- 
lowed no warmer feelings, she fancied she loved him 
only as a brother. His eccentric habits, his pensive 
uncommunicative sternness, and even his occasional 
fits of irritability, kept on the stretch all the facul- 
ties of the companion of his juvenile studies, who, 
in her assiduous endeavours to please him, hardly 
thoi^^ht all her boundless, woman-like devotion, 
commensurate with the happiness that the mere 
sight of his countenance conferred upon her. 

His presence was warmth and sunshine to her 
heart. It is true that her cousin's mind had become, 
of late, a sealed book to her. It was evident that, 
however touched by her more than sisterly kind- 
ness, and willing to reciprocate it, he deemed her 
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too innocent and pure a being to be trusted with 
his secret and terrible intents. She perceived this 
—but that very inaccessibility, her very conscious- 
ness of unworthiness to commune with his vast and 
aspiring intelleot increased the idolatrous venerajdon 
of the enthusiastic maiden, and gave her attachment 
a tinge of that vague, shrinking awe, which in those 
of her sex is very often blended with the most 
expansive affections. 

For the last few weeks the terrors of distracted 
Carbonarism had estranged Morandi from her. 
The half-greeting, haif-ohiding tenderness of her 
beaming countenance, contrasted strangely with the 
abstract and ominous look of the designing con* 
spirator. She followed him to the balcony> where he 
had stationed himself, with his face buried inhis hands, 
gazing on the opposite fagade of the ducal palace. 

" Step into my bower, good Rodrigo," she said, 
gently laying hold of his arm, " why would you 
tarry on this glaring balcony ? Come, we must 
rehearse the parting scene between Saimando and 
BiancUf in the ^ Congiura de' Pazzi.' 
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<( W^bave had already too many rehearsals, m j 
child; the day of performance is at hand/' 

" Why do you turn your eyes from your own 
Irene ? Why do you look so intensely on yon 
marhle palace ? It is as hateful to me as to you ! 
Have I not loathed tyranny ever since I began 
reading Alfieri with you ? Have you not taught 
me how great, how glorious, how miserable is this 
Italy, which I learnt from you to call my country* 
— oh, rejoice with me, cousin ! Next week my 
&ther takes us all to Scandiano. There is no 
court there, no duke, or any of his satellites. There 
are only our yine-clad hills, our pine-groves around, 
and God's own blue canopy of heaven above us.' 

^' Tyranny, like the Divinity, is onmipresent.' 

" We will take our books, our drawings, our 
harp with us to the country. Cousin Rodrigo will 
join us. Oh, by the way, I believe I can sing you 
that patriotic air which my brother sent me from 
Naples, — come, it is a Carbonari song. I should 
be arrested, you know, if they heard me sing it. 
Therefore do I love to sing it." 
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As she said this the afFectionate girl, adding a 
gentle violence to her words, pulled her cousin by 
the hem of his coat, endeavouring to draw him 
from the window. The coat burst open, and a 
dagger fell at her feet It was the same weapon 
the young assassin had received from father Ro- 
mualdo, at the Carbonari lodge on the previous 
evening. Morandi hastened to hide it by laying his 
right foot upon it. 

^^ A stiletto V exclaimed the terrified damsel. 
" Do you, Rodrigo Morandi — ^you, a scholar and a 
gentleman, wear a knife like every vulgar bravo 
who may need that treacherous instrument to settle 
his drunken brawls ? That weapon for which our 
nation, you told me yourself, is bi'anded by foreign- 
ers as a race of dastardly cut throats ! " 

^' The sword is taken from us : the dagger is the 
slave's only resource." 

^^ Give me that weapon. Some awfiil design is 
in your mind, and I must be blind not to read it in 
your countenance. Great God ! Morandi, you 
are unwell! Cold drops are oozing from your 
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forehead. Your eyes ' seem ready to start from 
their sockets. Heavens ! what terrific object is in 
sight ? What are you staring so wildly at ? Why, 
that is only the Signer Yincenzo Besini/' 
" The man I wanted." 
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IV. 



THE SNAKE CRUSHED. 



ViNCEiczo Besini emerged from the lofly portico 
in front of the magnificent marble palace, built hj 
the last princes of the declining house of Este. 
The peals of the Ave Maria had not jet announced 
the setting of the sun. It was broad daylight, and 
the Piazza di Corte, as well as the adjoining 
streets, were still swarming with people. Besini 
was walking leisurely home from the palace, where 
he had One of his daily conferences with the duke. 
He walked arm in arm with one of the minor com- 
missaries of the police, all absorbed in deep con- 
versation. His former friends stared at him as 
they passed, without answering his salutations. 
The people of the lowest classes gave way before 
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him, bowing in silence, and casting their eyes to 
the ground, then stopped to look after him, mut- 
tering a curse between their teeth. He wore on his 
breast the decoration with which his gratefol sove- 
reign had rewarded his treason. This Cavalier 
Besini, Director of the Police, and, in consequence 
of this dignity, Prime Minister of a state in which 
that body embraces all legislative and executive 
power, this wretched being who had bartered body 
and soul for these detested honours — was an old 
man with one foot in the grave. He was bald and 
tlun, and had been long seen walking with an 
unsteady tread, as if bent by years and infirmities; 
but now he strove to raise himself to his full height, 
and returned the homage of the crowd with a 
haughty smile of condescension as a man who 
knew lig owed those servile demonstrations to the 
dread he inspired, and rejoiced in the hatred of 
his fellow-beings. 

" Look well to your business, Frega," he whis- 
pered to his companion. '^ Take your smartest 
men with you, and cheer them with the prospect 
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of a handsome reward. Father Romualdo will be 
at his post, and the whole coyej may be found 
snng m their nest" 

*' Leave it to me, my lord." 

''Ay, ay, yon are a jewel for such a job, 
His Royal Highness told me. He! he! he!" 
chuckled the old sinner, with a fiendish glee. 
'' How foolish they all will look I I wish it were 
consistent with my dignity to head the expedition. 
I wish I could witness the blanched cheeks and 
the dropping jaw of that arch-fox of a priest.-— A 
little mane^ement, as I said to His Highness, and 
we will outwit them. Those blunderers at Parma 
and Bologna have made a sad mess of it. They 
have shaken the charcoal-bag, raised a cloud of 
dust, and are only laughed at for their trouble. 
But we hold them. From the first to the last they 
are in our power. See if we let one slip through 
our fingers." 

Thus conversing, the director and his subaltern 
officer had turned the comer of the Rangoni Palace. 
The last words liad scarcely escaped Besim's lips> 
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when a man came rushing on the well-watched pair 
with the swiftness of lightning. The impetoa of 
his onset threw the ill-balanced commissary flat 
.to the ground. With his left hand the aggressor 
grasped the throat of the new minister, whilst with 
his right he buried a dagger in his bosom. A 
shriek was heard from one of the balconies of the 
Rangoni Palace, and a female form was seen 
falling insensible on the marble floor. Ere any 
one had so ftr recovered from his surprise as 
to be aware of what had happened, the assassin 
darted through the crowd, and was soon out of 
sight. 

The unfortunate Minister of the Police (I leave 
surgeons to account for the fact as they can), 
stepped forward three or four paces, then turned 
round and stooped to help his companion, who 
lay still stunned and bewildered on the pavement. 

''Look," said he, with great coldness, pointing 
to the handle of the murderous weapon that stood 
stuck upon his breast, close to the knightly 
ribbon, but from which not a drop of blood was 
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seen to trickle out. ^^ Look how they have served 
me! 

The crowd gathered round; but the Director 
continued his walk without leaning on his friend, 
and refusing the assistance of the most officious 
bystanders. He yawned and stared, but neither 
staggered nor fainted. 

^^ Let His Royal Highness look well to himself/' 
said he. '^ Who ever heard of such an abominable 
trick? In full daylight too — and look ! In sight 
of the Holy Virgin of the Seven Sorrows I — Jesus 
Maria ! — Dr. Pilati/' he added, turning to a sur- 
geon he met on his homeward progress, '' I am 
glad to see you. Here is a little job for you, you 
see. Oh ! for a quarter of an hour's interview 
with His Highness !" 

Thus he continued talking somewhat incohe- 
rently, but always with the greatest volubility, 
proceeding steadily till he reached the door of his 
house ; his friend and the doctor alone following 
him up stairs. He threw himself on a sofa com- 
pletely exhausted ; his cheeks were deadly pale ; 
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his eyes haggard and wild ; not a drop of blood 
issued from the wound^ but^ it was plain^ death 
was busy at his heart. 

The last wish of the dying wretch was complied 
with. Four Ducal Drs^ons with drawn broad- 
swords dispersed the crowd by which the street- 
door was besieged; and behind them, alone, on 
foot, almost in immediate contact with the populace, 
arrived Francis lY., the Austrian heir of the 
House of Este, Duke of Modena. 

This valiant, firm, enlightened, plausible prince, 
who, with a territory of a few hundred square 
miles, and somewhat less than half a million of 
subjects, with an army of twelve hundred infantry, 
and a park of four pieces of artillery, has bearded 
the most colossal powers of Europe, refused to 
acknowledge the King of the Barricades, and, by 
his exactions, virtually banished the English from 
his states — ^this sagacious despot, before whom the 
Modenese population (an anomaly to all the rest 
of Europe), melts and dwindles amidst the pros- 
perity of flourishing peace — ^this consistent autocrat, 
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whom the French newspapers magnify into ^^U 
Tibh-ey" or " le NSron de ritalie/' haa given 
flagrant proofs of personal intrepidity — ^whenever 
he perceived that such exhibitions could be ven- 
tured upon with impunity. 

Pale as death, but erect and stately, advanced 
the heroic Duke in the rear of four of his blood- 
thirsty thief-takerSy followed by four more of the 
same honourable corps, rolling his red eyes in all 
directions, his hand ostentatiously resting on the 
hilt of his sword. He knew very well that the 
conspirators, whoever they might be, after striking 
so desperate a blow, were not likely to tarry on the 
spot ; so, with an air of king-like assurance, he 
darted angiy glances around, as if hurling defeance 
at the trembling, crouching rabble, who had been 
schooled to subjection by several years of summary 
execution, and stopped on the threshold of the 
house of death, as if for a final bravado, ere he 
hastened to receive the last breath of his devoted 
servitor. 

At the very moment the Duke entered the apart- 
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ment^ the surgeon made the attempt to remove the 
weapon from the breast of his patient. A hollow 
gurgling sound ensued. Besini started from his 
couch with a convulsiye gasp ; he pressed both his 
hands on his chesty and shrieked with a terrific 
voice — / 

*^ Confession ! confession ! God has reached 
me!" 

Surgeons and priests gave way before the re- 
doubted sovereign. He was left alone with the 
wretched Director for less than a minute^ when he 
rang the bell and summoned back the attendants. 
The features of Besini were distorted by a ghastly 
smile^ and he expired without uttering another 
word. A squadron of cavalry and the Duke's 
carriage arrived at the door. Francis lY. paused 
for a second on the senseless clay before him^ and 
laying his hand on the crucifix a priest had left on 
the pillow, he muttered audibly— 

*^ Were it to cost me one-half of my states, 
Besini, Ood is my witness, thou shalt be avenged.' 

o 5 
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V. 



THE WORM THAT NEVER DIES. 

Meanwhile the idlers of the " CaffiS delle Belle 
Ard " were looking from behind the shop-window 
at the bustling crowd. 

" Something dreadful has happened/' said Libe^ 
rati, a young lawyer of quiet, indolent habits. 
'^ Ho ! — one of you go and see what the deuce is 
the matter there. But stay — ^here comes Morandi 
— ^Well, my boy, what's the news ?" 

Morandi came down the street where the tumult 
seemed to be at its height 

^'I do not know — I never stopped to inquire. 
Some murder, I suppose." 

No one asked any further. The cry, " Murder, 
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was at that epochs and in some parts of Italy 
is still too common to excite any considerable 
alarm. 

" Hanno ammazzato uno /" say the gaping 
crowd at Florence or in Rome, and the bell is 
rung^ the brothers of the misericordia ran to the 
spot^ and it is nobody else's business to meddle 
with it. 

" What is the matter with you, Morandi ? You 
look pale/' inquired his friend. 

" Nothing in the world," replied Morandi, with 
great firmness. "That odious crowd! — ^^Here, 
boy, bring me lemonade — And, by-the-bye, Liberati, 
do you know you owe me a revanche at chess? 
Come, the chess-board awaits us." 

He sipped bis lemonade, played his game, and 
beat his antagonist. 

He was dien aged nineteen ! 

On the morning. Doctor Pasquali, professor of 
medicina Ugcdey was invited to proceed to an offi- 
cial visit, and to make what is there called " Vau- 
topsia del cadavere" He was followed by some 
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of his pupils at the uniyersity. Morandi among 
the number. 

^' Young gentlemen/' said the professor, accu- 
rately wiping his spectacles with a cambric pocket- 
handkerchief. (Italian doctors are remarkably nice 
in their habits.) ^^ Young gentlemen, you see, a 
wound has been here inflicted in the thoracic region 
by a sharp instrument, most likely a dagger or 
stiletto, with one of those thin triangular blades, a 
hurt from which is usually attended with instanta- 
neous death." 

'^ So it appears," said Morandi^ on whom the 
eye of the good professor happened to rest. 

^' There has been, as you perceive," continued 
the anatomist, ''scarcely any eflusion of blood* 
This is one of those wounds which are said to bleed 
inwardly ; for the dagger having been left in the 
body, in consequence also of the exiguity of the 
blade, the blood bursting from the broken vessels, 
found every outlet obstructed, and invaded the 
cavity of the lungs, producing immediate suffo- 
cation." 
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*^ Quite plain/' echoed the pupils. 

'' Morandi/' pursued the professor^ " hand me 
theA gpecUlumf or rather, since you are more at 
hand, oblige me by sounding the depth of the wound. 
There, gently, do not force your instrument in, 
but follow the aperture in its natural course.'* 

'^ Five and a half inches, sir/' said Morandi, ex- 
tracting the long blunted probe, dripping with 
clotted gore. ^^ It is evident the assassin took a 
good aim, and struck to the heart's core." 

And the companion of the dead man, that Com- 
missary Frega, whom Morandi had knocked down 
by the side of his victim, was present all the time, 
acting coroner for the occasion ! 

We must draw a curtain over the further pro- 
ceedings of the learned member of the faculty, 
and his hopeful pupils, lest the reader should 
sicken at it Suffice it to say, that Morandi' was 
left alone to perform the last offices to the dissected 
body — ^alone in the chamber of death — alone with 
his victim. 

And yet this young man, who, acting under the 
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influence of a ialse and guilty principle, but too 
fatally in consonance with what he conridereda 
patriotic duty, had evinced such a rare firmness 
and inconceivable cold blood, who, in order to 
screen himself from suspicion, had lingered on the 
scene of his misdeed, steeling his nerves to such 
a tremendous ordeal — ^had, however, received a 
shock from which, in after life, he never recovered, 
lake his victim's wound, the impression of that 
deed of blood worked inwardly. like the Spartan 
youth, he hugged his remorse to his bosom. His 
countenance never by the slightest twitch, by the 
faintest flush, betrayed the i^ony of his soul ; but 
stifled conscience had fastened its fangs on his 
heart, and preyed on his vitals. Sleep had deserted 
his couch. He started up in the dark in anguish 
and terror : he was heard at dead of night gnashing 
and howling; his ravings increased to such an 
extent, that, dreading lest remorse should betray 
him in his fearful slumbers, two months after the 
calamitous occurrence, and before the suspicions 
of the police had in any manner lighted upon him. 
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he asked and obtained his passport^ and put the 
Alps and the sea between him and the scene of 
his guilt. 

An unforeseen catastrophe came to ^grayate 
the misery of the repentant murderer. Out of a 
large crowd who witnessed Besini's death, only 
one person could be at no loss as to the identity of 
his aggressor. Irene Rangoni, from whose side 
Morandi had torn himself, as he pounced like a 
hawk on his victim, hurried from balcony to bal- 
cony, followed him with her eye, breathless with 
anxious terror. She saw him overtake the doomed 
minister, and fall upon him with a desperate 
plunge. She beheld the gleaming blade, she heard 
the hollow sound of the deadly thrust. She 
uttered a piercing shriek, and unheeded for many 
hours, she lay lifeless on the balcony. Her deso- 
late parents brought her unconscious to her apart- 
ment, and when they at last succeeded to rouse 
her from her long entrancement, she awoke in their 
arms — a maniac ! 

Far from her, far from home, travelled, mean- 
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whilei the unfortunate Morandi. How wide and 
far did he roam in his anxiety to fly from himself! 
What did he leave unaehieved that could, in any 
degree, atone for the blood that rose in judgment 
against him. In Spain, in Greece, in South 
America, wherever a revolutionary standard was 
raised, the noble youth hastened, the sworn cham- 
pion of freedom. Always in the foremost ranks, in 
the forlorn hopes, he fought like a man courting 
death for its own sake. But where he sought 
danger, he only found glory; fr>om the wastes of 
Columbia ija the shores of the Morea, his name 
was repeated with enthusiasm, and especially after 
Missolonghi, the gratitude of the Greeks knew no 
limits. They loaded him with honours, they spared 
nothing that could bind the Modenese hero to his 
adopted country. 

Meanwhile, after the subsiding of the first terrors, 
Besini's murder had filled Modena with a joy that 
no threat of tyranny could subdue. Faithftil to his 
engagement, the Duke looked round for a proper 
object on whom to glut his vengeful ire. Father 
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Romualdo and the two rash youths, Ponzoni and 
Zoccoliy were arrested on the same evening at St. 
Gervaso's monastery. They were brought before a 
secret commission. The prior was rather vaguely 
declared guilty of high treason, and sentenced to 
death. The intercession in his fitvour of all the 
monks of his order, and of the pope himself, was 
received with silent contempt. The thumb and 
finger of his right hand, which had handled 
the consecrated host, were consumed by expiatory 
fire; and after similar rites and forms of excom- 
munication, the fearless priest sufiered a felon*s 
death on the scafibld. 

The two younger criminals were thrown into a 
prison, from which it was the Duke's intention 
they should never be liberated. Their animosity 
against the late President of the Police, pointed 
them out as the probable authors of a murder of 
which the treacherous Prior was believed to be the 
instigator. In vain they both proved by an alUn 
their innocence. In vain did Morandi, who was 
at the time in Spain, write to the Duke, assuring him 
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that he^ and he alone, was the author of the crime. 
In vain were the prisoners acquitted even by the 
mercenary tribunal appointed to decide their &te. 
The Duke's answer was, that the evidence of an 
absentee was considered of no avail; the exile was 
invited to appear in person to give satisfactory 
proof of his self-criminating assertions, and in the 
interim the . pHsoners were sent back to jail — at 
the disposal of the police. 

More than eight years did those unfortunate men 
continue in this cruel suspense, till at last the iron 
doors of their celb were opened by the events of 
1831* They then took refuge in France, where 
they are Hving still, helpless emigrants, Ponzoni 
well-nigh deprived of eye sight, Zoccoli labour- 
ing under a periodical mental alienation. ~ Both 
of them bear witness to a long infliction of tor- 
ture, by the side of which even the melancholy 
recitals of Pellico and Andryane sink into utter 
insignificance. 

They both firmly state that slow poison, especially 
an infusion of heUadonnUf or night-shade, was 
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administered to them, with a view to foroe a con- 
fession from their impaired faculties and shattered 
minds. They affirm that terrific apparitions and 
appalling monsters were resorted to^ to enfeeble 
their understanding hj constant agitation and sleep- 
lessness. Perhaps these terrors may be partly 
ascribed to the efiects of diseased imagination ; but 
that one of them left the Duke's prisons nearly 
blind^ and the other more than half insane, is no 
matter of doubt. 

Few persons abroad are well acquainted with 
the particulars of the revolution of central Italy in 
1831. Aware that a conspiracy was brewing in 
the very heart of his little metropolis, the little 
Duke of Modena put himself at the head of his 
little army, and, after giving the rebels a battle, in 
which he took several prisoners, he deemed it 
expedient to fly beyond the Po, into the states of 
his mighty cousin of Austria. From the 3rd of 
February to the 5th of March, of that auspicious 
year, the Modenese were free. On the first report 
of a national movement, Morandi sailed from 
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Navarino to Rimini^ whence he proceeded to 
Modena. 

The thunders of artillery by which the Dake 
opened his bombardment of the house of the ill- 
feted Giro Menqttiy on the 3rd of February, 
aroused from the long lethargy in which she had 
lain during nine years of gloomy confinement, the 
desolate Irene Rangoni. The shouts of '^ Viva 
LA LibertA ! " Viva l' Italia ! " which soon 
after the tyrant's flight resounded throughout the 
enfranchised ci^, seemed to bring a faint gleam of 
consciousness on the vacant eyes of the demented 
suflerer. She expressed a wish to attend a national 
fSte given a few nights afterwards at the theatre. 
She shed a flood of tears as the* bold youth of the 
newly-enlisted national guards waved their tri- 
coloured standard over her wan, emaciated, terror- 
haunted head. More calm and serene than she 
had been seen for many years, she was led back to 
her father's home. She sat up on her bed attempt- 
ing to read some of her cousin's letters, which had 
been lying on her table unheeded during the long 
wandering of her intellect. 
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Presently there was more greeting and shouting 
in the street below. There was a loud summons at 
the palace-door — she recognised the familiar foot- 
tread — she rushed from her chamber. 

''He is come!" she screamed, and fainted in 
the arms of Morandi. 
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VI. 

ADIEUy MY NATIVE LAND, ABIEtJ ! 

Alas ! the Jubilee of 1831, was but of short 
duration. After a few days' repose, tne hero of 
Missolonghi was sent at the head of a band of 
national militia, to protect the threatened bound- 
aries. In a hot engagement at Novi, he repulsed 
the Duke's battalions, who marched as the van- 
guard of a formidable Austrian division. But even 
this first success &iled to breathe spirit into the 
hearts of the timid old men, who had been placed 
at the head of the insurrectional government. 
With the few young volunteers, who had not des- 
paired of the cause of their country, Morandi 
joined Oeneral Zucchi at Bologna, and after the 
combat and disastrous retreat of Rimini, he em- 
barked with some of the most conspicuous patriots 
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at Ancona, whence the vessel he sailed in having 
fallen in with Austrian cruisers, he was with his 
friends^ conveyed to Venice, and there thrown into 
the prisons of the ancient inqubition of state. 

But even in that extremity his hrave heart did 
not quail within him. The news of his arrest 
spread consternation through Italy. The exulting 
Duke of Modena had obtained from the Lombardo- 
Venetian government the surrender of his prisoner. 
How many of his victims would he not cheerfully 
have given up to secure in his clutches the mur- 
derer of his minion ! 

But it was fated otherwise. By what 'contri- 
vance the hundred-eyed vigilance of the Austrian 
keeper was baffled, — by what unprecedented good 
luck the bolts and bars of those formidable Piombi 
and Pozzi were burst open, never was ascertained. 
It was only whispered that with the aid of a fair 
maiden in a Grecian costume, Morandi scaled the 
walls of his prison with that unmatched agility for 
which he was renowned, found shelter in the house 
of the English Consul for a few hours — the French 
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charge dCaffairea having basely shut his door 
against him-*-went through several disguises, so as 
to elude the search of his pursuers, rowed to the 
main land in the garb of a gondolier, and travelling 
across Lombardy alone on foot, without money or 
passport, he never stopped till he saw himself in 
perfect security in the land of the Grisons. His 
deliverance was a theme of universal rejoicing 
throughout Italy. 

A few months afterwards he was again settled at 
Corfu, where he was joined by the unknown damsel 
who had so powerfully contributed to his rescue. 
The Grecian girl was no other than Irene Rangoni. 



MAKIA STELLA; 



A SMUGGLERS TALE. 



I. 



VESPERS IN THE COUNTRY. 

It was Sunday afternoon^ the hour of Vespers 
at Bedonia, in the Yal-di-Taro. The service had 
already commenced^ and not a soul was to be seen 
out of church. A stream of female voices gushed 
out of the open windows of the choir. Outside, 
not a sound, not a living object astir. It was a 
scene of ineffable calmness and silence. Only near 
the portals, an instrument of destruction was lean- 
ing against the waU — ^it was the redoubted carabin 
of Paul Moro, the last of the bandits of the Appen- 
nines. 
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Religion in the country is a matter widely dif- 
ferent from what it appears to foreign travellers in 
most of the Italian cities. In town the Italians 
have hardly any preaching at all^ except in Lent, 
and even in that season attendance on sermons is 
not among the absolute commandments of the 
Church. High mass is only continued for the edifi- 
cation of a few pious old ladies, and for the amuse- 
ment of curious English travellers. But for the 
generality of the faithful, every priest celebrates a 
daily mass, and as priests are tolerably numerous, 
you may perform your Christian duty at any hour 
of the day, having only to choose between the old 
parson, who blunders through the service in an 
hour, and the young chaplain who glides through 
it in ten minutes. 

Accordingly before daybreak, before the opening 
of the church, a half drowsy crowd is besieging 
the door, coughing, stamping, storming for admit- 
tance. The doors are thrown open. Enter tra- 
veller and his valise, driver and his whip, house- 
maid and her basket, sportsman and his hound — 
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supposing him to be civil enough to have left his 
gun at the entrance. Two meagi*e candles are 
lighted, a huge folio is open, some buzzing prayers 
are muttered, and thus ends what is called, ** La 
Messa degli AffrettatV 

Exactly at noon, all the ladies* toilets being over, 
all the new suits of clothes being donned, a large 
concourse of fine people repair to their favourite 
chapel — generally a small, insignificant building, 
but from that veiy cause, secure fi^m vulgar in- 
trusion. The ladies kneel at random on low 
benches, or are helped to chairs by their cavaliel*s. 
These latter stand at the extremity of the nave, a 
various, gaudy, ever-fluctuating group, bearing 
some resemblance to the loungers of Fop Alley at 
the Opera House — ^talking, and laughing, and from 
their eye-glasses darting death at the beauties on 
the right and left. In the interior of a small 
screened altar, something is going on which 
nobody sees or hears, and which may be Latin, 
or Oreek, prayers or curses, for ought any body 
cares. When that something is over, off walks 
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the male part of the audience^ and ranges itself in 
two long rows at the church-door^ leaving a nar- 
row avenue for the passage of the females, who 
appear radiant, edified, santified, ready for the 
promenade. This is the fashionahle mass, called 
" La mesm dei JBeUi" 

Last of all the tradesman, who has heen at work 
behind the half-closed shutters of his shop, to sup- 
ply the luxuries of the wealthy, is hurried by the 
last peals of the bell to the nearest church, where 
he arrives in time to get his two-thirds of a mass 
celebrated for the accommodation of the people 
of his class, and which is called ** La Messa degli 
Ostinuti" 

In the afternoon, all that the town possesses of 
proud steeds and gilt chariots, is prancing and 
glancing up and down the Corso ; in the evening 
the cafSs are dazzling with glaring lamps, the 
theatres are trembling with intoxicating music, the 
saloons are glowing with social entertainments. 

Such is the Sabbath in town. In the country, 
in many a sequestered village of the Lombard 
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plain, in many a parish of the remotest Appennine 
— nowhere more so than in the unexplored district 
into which we purpose to introduce our readers-— 
is easily found as true, as pure, as ignorant a piety 
as could be in the times of the earliest Christianity. 
The manners of those people are stationary, and 
know no progress either for good or evil. It is 
still, therefore, the fashion among them to keep 
holy the seventh day. No distance, no hardship 
of road or weather, were ever known to deter the 
Lombard peasant fi'om his devotional duties. In 
the morning a long mass, with evangelical preach- 
ing; in the evening psalms, hymns, and the Bless- 
ing of the Host. 

The church services are not, however, so long, 
that before and after them, time may not be left 
for enjoyment. In the morning there are the sports 
of the wood: in the aftiemoon athletic exercises: 

7 

in the evening, the whole village assemble, in 
winter in a large parlour, in summer on the 
threshing-floor by moonlight — and there, with the 
music of self-taught fiddlers and pipers, seniors 
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and matrons sitting gravely around^ they appoint 
managers and partners, and with jigs, tarantellas, 
furlanas, and a variety of dances and country- 
dances, they go on till they feel completely rested 
and refreshed for the toil of the morrow. In all 
these sports the pastor is expected to join, and 
no joy is complete unless he is there to take his 
share. 

I must confess I have never seen an Italian 
minister dance, though a Spanish padre I have, 
but I have seen more than one on the Appennines, 
rising veiy early with a gay company, on a bright 
Sunday morning, loading and shouldering his gun, 
and hallooing after his hounds, shooting his hare 
with tolerable skill, and remarkable good luck, 
and at the ringing of the bell hurry back to the 
parsonage at fuU gallop, wash his bloody hands at 
the vestiy, put on in great confusion his surplice, 
his gown, the hundred paraphernalia of his Levi- 
tical attire, and ascend to the altar, as venerable 
in the eyes of his flock and fellow-hunters, as holy 
and infallible as ever. 
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The bandit himself^ as we have seen^ with a 
reward on his head, does not believe himself 
exempt from attending church-seryice, and the 
carabine of Paul Moro, clearly announced the 
presence of its owner among the pious flock of the 
parish of Bedonia. 
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II. 



smuggler's life. 



Italy has not, nor indeed Europe out of Swit- 
zerlandy a region of more romantic mountain 
scenery than this same Val-di-Taro, in the Par- 
mesan Appennine, and it is, perhaps, from the 
church-door of Bedonia, that its beauties are 
viewed to the greatest advantage. The Taro, the 
mightiest of Italian torrents, there, ahnost at its 
source rolls full and wide, several hundred fathoms 
below, bounding from rock to rock in a hundred 
cascades. In front, behind, on all sides, spreads 
its immense valley, imperceptibly sloping down- 
wards, an endless succession of wild, dreary 
scenery, of fields, heaths, forests, and cliffs, with 
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towns and hamlets scattered at various intervals; 
with steeples of convents, rains of castles — a world 
of numberless objects on a measureless space. On 
the right, some twenty miles off, the river hides its 
sources in the crest of the Appennine, which bend- 
ing boldly to the south-west, rises gradually up 
to the stupendous heights that encircle the Holy 
Lake, which seen as they are from Bedonia, have 
the appearance of an immense eagle, stooping on 
his eyrie, and slowly unfolding his mighty pinions 
in the act of winging its flight. Beneath are the 
passes of La Cisa, and further, a long range of 
impervious crags, the coasts of Berceto and Cassio, 
down to Pietra Nera, behind which glimmers the 
light, ocean-like haze, eternally lingering on the 
Lombard plain. 

Nowhere, perhaps, not even in Abruzzo, or 
Calabria, are to be found such a tall, handsome, 
active family of men as in the district we have 
attempted to describe. 

The mountaineers of the upper districts of the 
Val-di-Taro, no matter what may otherwise be 

h5 
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the condition of Italy — ^are an independent race. 
They have always been^ they are still virtually 
at war against all governments; and gendarmes^ 
gangers^ or excisemen, seldom venture with im- 
punity within the stronghold of their mountain 
fastnesses. Too poor for taxation, too testy and 
stubborn for military service, the government of 
Parma would hardly deem it worth while to 
interfere with them in any manner, and would 
gladly leave them to the rule of their priests, and 
their traditional, clan-like, social compact, were it 
not for the alarming extent to which they carry 
on their contraband trade. 

Placed on the confines between the Tuscan, Sar- 
dinian, Modenese, Parmesan, and Lucchese states, 
every highlander of that district is at heart a 
smuggler. Naturally a people of the most peace- 
able disposition, frank, patriarchial, hospitable, as 
the Arabs of the desert, they are only induced to 
take arms for the vindication of what they con- 
sider their inalienable right of free trade. The 
Italian governments have in their improvidence 
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lud the heaviest duties on salt^ tobacco^ gun- 
powder^ and other articles of the same description, 
and raised toll-gates and custom-offices at every 
comer of their Lilliputian states. To evade the 
exactions, and to baffle the vigilance of the officers, 
to convey the forbidden articles from one state to 
another, to counteract the mean spirit of monopoly 
on the part of the governments, and establish a 
kind of unlawful Zollverein throughout the country, 
is the main occupation, the dearest object, the pride 
of the Val-tarese, Whoever defrauds the revenue 
by clandestine smu^ling is held a clever man and 
a worthy one; but whoever carries on the con- 
traband in full daylight, by main force, in the 
very teeth of armed authority, is looked upon as a 
hero. 

Of this latter description there never had been, 
from time immemorial, a more daring pattern than 
the one who was now attending Vespers in the 
Parish Church at Bedonia. 

Paul Moro was notorious throughout central 
Italy. He owned a score of mules of the best 
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Genoese breed. A handred mountaineers were 
ever ready at his beck to join his band for any 
desperate enterprise. He entertained a wide cor- 
respondence with masters of smuggling vessels in 
Corsica and Port Mahon. At the head of his 
trusty outlaws, he would ride on a fine moonlight 
night to some desert spot on the Riviera of Genoa. 
Bales from Havannah or Virginia would pass 
from the hold of a tempest-tossed schooner to the 
backs of his sure-footed cattle. Then making 
straight for La Cisa, or Mount Cento Croci, the 
mighty caravan travelled day and night, without 
intermission, on the main road, announced at a 
considerable distance by the hundred bells jingling 
at the necks of its gaily-caparisoned mules ; till on 
its aiTival at the toll-house on the borders, the 
reckless chieftain would march forward alone, and 
knocking lustily at the bolted door with the butt- 
end of his rifle, tauntingly call out to the trem- 
bling ganger withm to come out and smoke one 
of his best Havannahs with him. 

Strong bodies of gendarmes, and even detach- 
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ments of regular soldiery^ had been posted at those 
often violated stations. Ambush and military 
stratagem had been resorted to. Combined ma- 
noeuvres had been planned by the officers of dif- 
ferent governments to circumvent and surprise 
the lawless band in its roving expeditions. The 
consequences had been bloody affi*ays, from which 
the contrabandist had invariably come off with 
signal success. His perfect knowledge of every 
inch of ground, his cool intrepidity, the consum- 
mate discipline in which men and beasts in his 
suite were trained, and the unerring aim of his 
rifle, enabled him to withstand the attack of 
widely superior forces. Entrenched behind their 
heavy laden mules, the smugglers could at any 
time improvise a fortified camp, even where the 
bare rocks, or the barren heath, oflered no better 
shelter; and there was no instance on record of 
any of the band, dead or alive, or of any part of 
the cargo being suffered to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. By degrees, the suddenness of his 
movements, the impetuosity of his onset, and the 
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ruthlessness of his executions (for no quarter was 
given on the battle-field), had completely demo- 
ralized all his opponents, and the name alone of 
Paul Moro had power to disband a whole regiment 
in sheer panic consternation. 

It must not, however, be supposed that personal 
bravery or strategic abilities, could alone have 
raised him to such a formidable extent of power. 
The secret of his long career of success lay in the 
popularity of his character and pursuits. In a 
land of smugglers he was the king of smugglers. 
He was a personification of the spirit of the wild 
population among whom lay the scene of his 
exploits. He was the life and soul of that " free 
trade " by which alone Val-di-Taro could flourish 
and thrive. No one had ever carried it on with 
such open defiance, with such enlarged views, with 
such systematic perseverance, with such constant 
prosperity. Every man felt that contraband had 
been nothing before him, and no one could say 
what it might become without him. 

Every inhabitant of the district, therefore, 
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watched over the life of Paul Moro with all the zeal 
and activity of self-preservation. Every herds- 
man on the hills, every fisher in the streams, 
would have walked a hundred miles to convey 
him timely information of the presence of an 
enemy; every labourer in the field, every char- 
coal-burner in the woods, would have forsworn 
himself a thousand times to mislead and bewilder 
his pursuers. A party of Red Indians on their 
war-path do not display half the inventive powers 
employed by those mountaineers to secure their 
champion against any chance of surprise, ^ags 
by day, fires by night, broken twigs in the forest, 
signals and sounds without number, constituted 
the language by which those volunteering spies 
and auxiliaries communicated with the band on 
every stage of its march. The whole region, 
indeed, seemed organised into a kind of Provi- 
dence hovering with parental solicitude on the 
progress of its venturous children, so readily and 
so seasonably every crag and thicket seemed to 
produce a bare-footed messenger, breathless with 
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the momentous tidings it ivas his good fortune 
to bear. 

So much for the smuggler on his campaigns. 
At home he could be under no apprehensiop of 
danger. His house^ his native village, the whole 
territory for twenty miles around was inviolable 
land of refuge. Bailiffs and gendarmes trod upon 
it as on a smouldering volcano. No sooner had 
any of these worthies set his foot on that dreaded 
territoiy, than he felt nearly as comfortable as 
Damocles under Dionysius' sword. He met, in- 
deed, with no show of hostility, no insult was 
offered him, — nay, so long as he evinced no un- 
friendly disposition, the highlander*s hospitality 
was bountifully extended to him. Only all his 
steps were numbered, his movements closely fol- 
lowed, and at the slightest alarm the very ground 
on which he stood would have yawned under him ; 
and his annihilation would be so certain and sud- 
den, that his fate would remain a mystery to the 
end of time. 

It was long, however, since any siich event had 
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occurred. It was long since any attempt had been 
made at an invasion of that privileged district. 
Government had long since been deterred from 
any interference with those unsophisticated children 
of nature^ and the officers of justice^ satisfied with 
an occasional ride through the valley, intended, as 
it were, for a vain assertion of nominal sovereignty, 
had long been accustomed to look on those seques- 
tered villages as placed beyond the limits of their 
actual jurisdiction. 

It was then rather as an ornament than for any 
expectation of its being pressed into service, that 
Paul Moro's carabine was left in waiting at the 
church door of Bedonia. Indeed, were even an 
assault meditated in any other part of the country, 
against any malefactor, the sacredness of the house 
of worship would, in any instance, screen him 
from danger; the women and children, and the 
very parish priest himself would, under such cir- 
cumstances, turn out and fight for his defence. 

The carabine, however, was there. That weapon 
had its ample share of its owner's reputation. 
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It was a long-barrelled^ silyer-mounted rifle, the 
like of which is not easily to be met with in the 
civilised world. The Moors of Abd-El-Kader and 
the Guerrilleros of Cabrera might be so equipped 
for war; but in any other country, old-fashioned 
instruments like that are laid down as mere curiosi- 
ties of ancient armoury. Paul Moro would not 
have exchanged his rifle against the best of Man- 
ton's master^pieces. The barrel bore the name of 
its maker, Lazzarino Cominazzo, an armourer who 
flourished in Italy long before the renowned Spa- 
nish foundries attained their ascendancy. It was 
soft and smooth as velvet, and it seemed as if time 
and rust could never impair its rich brown, or 
affect the rings of its snake-like damaskeening. 
The stock, or at least its curious inlayings, were 
of more recent workmanship — most probably re- 
newed according to the taste of its successive 
owners, the names of several of which were en- 
graven on silver plates near the lock. The fame 
of all those owners lived in the wildest traditions 
of the country, and in the hands of each of them. 
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as well as in those of its present possessor^ ^^ ha 
Lazzariruiy' as the rifle was called, had performed 
such prodigies, as could hardly be expected of a 
barrel merely cast in mortal forges, and tempered 
by human contrivance. 
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III. 



RUSTIC PHILANDERING. 



Meanwhile, the elevation of the Host had closed 
the ceremonies of the evening service. As the last 
tinkling of the bell died off, a faint rash was heard 
announcing the rising of the congregation from 
their kneeling posture. Presently, bare-headed, 
silent, and with downcast eyes, they began to issue 
from the church, and after crossing the little 
church-yard, they all heaved a sigh, on finding 
themselves in the open air, as if glad to be relieved 
from the long constraint of overwrought devotion. 
The old people tarried awhile on the threshold to 
escort their beloved pastor to his dwelling, but the 
more impatient members of the new generation 
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filed off in a bustle, and paired off in different 
directions, engaged in genial conversation. 

It must be observed, that amongst the rural 
population of Italy, where primitive manners to a 
great extent prevail, the Sunday is a day set apai*t 
for amorous, no less than for religious, purposes. 
Love and piety are so closely connected in that 
country, that ever since the days of Petrai'ch and 
Boccaccio, connubial transactions were wont to 
begin where they ought to finish — ^in a church. 
Even at the present day, in the country, the com- 
panion a swain chooses for a walk home after Ves- 
pers, is understood to be his intended partner for life. 
All affectionate intercourse between rustic lovers is 
limited to that day and that hour. Engaged in 
their laborious pursuits, they have, in week days, 
hardly leisure to acknowledge each other's presence, 
when meeting, by a hasty good morning ; but the 
seventh day is sacred to the interchange of soft 
feelings. The church-door is a universal trysting- 
place. Parents and guardians never presume to 
interfere with acquaintances contracted under its 
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sacred auspices. Such a system of courtship^ of 
course^ precludes all possibility of secrecy. Indeed, 
the Italians — I mean the people of the old school — 
do not admit of the co-existence of love and 
mystery. Two walks home from Vespers with the 
same girl on successive Sundays, and you are 
booked for life. 

Paul Moro was among the first to leave the 
church; he shouldered his piece with unaffected 
carelessness, and a few steps brought him by the 
side of the loveliest creature in Val-di-Taro. 

They were a remarkable pair, and formed rather 
a pleasing contrast. The contrabandist was tall, 
dark, athletic. He was in his thirtieth year ; the 
hue of exuberant health glowed on his bronzed 
cheek. No trace was on his look of the violent 
life he led. He had a manly, open, and cheerful 
countenance, expressive of all that gentleness and 
benevolence which is inseparable from genuine 
valour. 

His companion had the complexion of an angel ; 
somewhat pale, perhaps, but dazzlingly fair. Her 
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eyes were deep blue, and locks of the purest gold 
fell on a neck and shoulders of unblemished white- 
ness. She had an exquisite cast of features^ 
animated by an expression of consunoimate archness. 
Her eyes beamed with an intelligence and energy 
which might appear somewhat premature and 
unfeminine. She was aged eighteen^ and her 
name was Maria Stella. 

There was an awful stoiy connected with the 
birth of that singular girl. Her mother, a milk- 
maid of the neighbourhood of Borgotaro, had 
fallen in with a party of marauders from some of 
the invading armies of the allies in 1814 ; whether 
Cossacs or Croats, it was never satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. She remained with them three days, after 
which she succeeded in effecting her escape. She 
repaired to her mother's home, hs^gard, di- 
shevelled, in a state of raving insanity ; and con- 
tinued a helpless maniac for nine months, at the 
end of which period she was delivered of a daughter, 
and died in giving her birth. The child was 
christened Maria Stella. 
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The miserable orphan was brought up by her 
grandmother, an indigent widow, who was her 
nearest relative. In her infancy, Maiia Stella 
was removed to Bedonia, where she had grown up 
unconscious of her origin. Her aged relative and 
guardian had done all in her power to spoil her. 
Indulged in all her childish whims, and early made 
aware of the charms of her person, she had become 
as arrant a coquette as those innocent mountains 
had ever beheld. Paul Moro, to whose liberalities 
her grandmother was indebted for her subsistence, 
had centered all his thoughts on that blooming 
girl. He was not, indeed, blind to the wayward- 
ness and wantonness of her disposition; but he 
attributed it to the natural buoyancy of her s^e. 
In his native honesty and singlemindedness the 
good contrabandist was far from penetrating to the 
depth, and estimating to its full extent a character 
which seemed, in fact, as yet hardly developed, and 
which was too easily concealed under the appear- 
ances of girlish petulance and self-will. 
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IV. 



SAMPSON AND DALILAH. 



" It is a lovely evening/' observed Maria Stella, 
as she drew down her veletta on her brow,* and 
spread her rustic fan to screen her face from the 
rays of the setting sun, well knowing at what a 
high premium her snow-white complexion was in 
that southern climate ; *' we will have a stroll on 
the Pelpi, and come back by moonlight " 

" And what," asked Paul, " is to become of 
your grandma' all the while ? " 

" Oh, Nonna knows very well how to take care 

* A picturesque head-gear used by the peasant girls in 
several mountainouB districts in Italy, and consisting of a 
square top laid obliquely on the crown of the head, with wide 
folds falling gracefully on both sides and behind. 
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of herself," said the girl, pettishly. " She will be 
telling her beads till bedtime. Amusing, is it not ? 
I wish you would go and keep her company. I 
can find my way veiy well without you — and, by- 
the-bye, you are not going to take that rusty old 
scare-crow with you,'' she said, tapping contempt- 
uously with her fan on the ban*el of the rifle, till it 
rang again like a silver bell. 

" Why," said Paul, " 1 never knew you object 
to Lazzarina before." 

'* But I tell you I won't have it :" insisted the 
spoiled beauty ; then pointing to a countryman that 
met them on the road — " there comes Bonagiunta, 
the cowherd, in good time," she said. " Trust it 
with him. Now then, make up your mind : you 
part with your gun, or you part with me." 

'' Be on your guard, Paul Moro," whispered the 
rustic, walking up to the contrabandist '^ I have 
just come from Compiano. The garrison has re- 
ceived a reinforcement of dragoons from Borgotaro. 
Captain Scotti is with them. Be on the look out, I 
tell ye. Mark my words, they are after no good." 
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" The dragoons are loth to cross my path^ Bo- 
nagiunta/' said Paul, coolly. " As for Captain 
Scotti, there are old scores to settle between us. 
I have spared him twice. It is for him to 
beware. — But what ails thee, wench V he said, 
turning suddenly to Maria Stella, " You look 
pale ; fear not, my child, they will not interfere 
with us: and if they do, why Lazzarina is a 
friend in need. Now, you see, we can't very well 
dispense with it.'' 

The girl bit her lips. The two betrothed con- 
tinued their walk, the smuggler glancing occasion- 
ally at the road before him, the girl with her eyes 
on the ground; both silent. The path wound 
athwart the Pelpi, a vast extent of meagre pasture 
ground, sloping boldly to the river, all bare and 
bleak, without one bush to break its monotonous 
nudity. After an extent of above three miles, the 
coast broke into a narrow glen, beyond which there 
arose a lofty forest of old chesnut trees, spreading 
on a wide extent of land as far as the ancient fortress 
of Compiano. Here was the foremost station of 
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civilised life. That castle^ which was also a prison 
of state, was tenanted by a thin garrison, occasion- 
ally strengthened by a body of gendarmes, or as 
they are there named, dragoons. Further down the 
broad valley is situated the town of Borgotaro, the 
little metropolis of the whole district. In the centre 
of the above-mentioned glen, and about half-way 
between Compiano and the village of Be- 
donia, embosomed in a cluster of luxuriant 
trees, was a chapel dedicated to St. Mary. The 
«hrine stood still and solitarv, venerable with 
age, awful with its unbroken silence and 
'gloom. 

By tlie time the two lovers had arrived in sight 
of the chapel, the girl had rallied her spirit, 
damped, as her lover thought, by the announce- 
ment of danger, however remote ; she walked by 
the side of her protector, skipping and bounding 
like a very child, railing and teazing him in her 
desultory conversation. 

^* But, my dear child — " remonstrated Paul. 

^ But, dear papa, this evening I am in the hu- 
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mour for a very, very long walk ; we will go, at 
least, as far as St. Mary's." 

" But, child," insisted the contrabandist, " you'll 
hardly be back at midnight.'' 

" Well, and what of it ? Are you afraid of 
being with me alone in the dark, or — on my word, 
I believe you are afraid of ghosts : they do say, 
indeed, the old chapel is haunted.'* 

" Afraid ?" said Paul, without swaggering, " I 
should be sorry to believe that T am afraid of any 
man, alive or dead." 

" You do believe in ghosts, though ?" 

"And why should I not?" replied the brave 
man, in the simplicity of his heart. " Am I not a 
man and a Christian ? Is not the soul immortal 
and God omnipotent ? But I fear them not ; an 
uneasy conscience needs alone fear them. I never 
harmed any living being. I am a quiet man, and 
follow a peaceful trade. If an evil-minded ganger 
chooses to act the part of the highway robber, and 
cross an honest muleteer on his path, why, his blood 
be on his head ! It grieves me, though, to hear 
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you trifling with matters connected with another 
world. The books they gave you at Borgotaro-— I 
never looked into them — ^I am a poor, ignorant 
mountaineer — ^but I fear they can do you no good. 
There are men who study till they learn to fear 
neither God nor devil, and — " 

^^ There now/' interrupted Stella, ^' what a good 
parson you'd make !" 

'^ I do not like your books," continued Paul 
Moro, with rising warmth, '' and I do not like the 
company you frequent at Borgotaro. It was ill- 
advised of your grandmother to allow you to go 
alone to that idle town ; had I been in the way, 
this should never have been. We have heard of 
your fine doings there. You have no regard for 
me, Stella, or you would not forget yourself so &r 
as to be seen dancing and flirting with Captain 
Scotti, or any other thief-taker with epaulets like 
him." 

Again the girl turned pale; but, immediately 
recovering, she retorted, angrily, 

^' There now ; a jealous man never hits on his 
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real rival. Why do not you mention Dr. Big- 
tori, he who gave the ball for my sake ? He who 
swore by the light of my blue eyes he would make 
a lady of me? Ha! ha! the old doctor ready to 
lay his wig and spectacles, and his hoards of crowns 
at my feet. I tell you what, sir, you had better 
beware how you worry me, or I shall begin to 
think that the doctor, old as he is, could hardly 
make as grumbling a husband as you. You know 
I caxi't bear scolding, and won't put up with it. — ^As 
for the officers," she added with a iaultering voice 
and an averted face, ^^what if I accept them as 
partners for a numferrina, or if I seem to listen to 
the nonsense of their town-bred gallantry. Is it not 
all for your sake ? that I may know their designs 
and watch their movements. Wherever I be, am I 
not always concerned for your safety V 

^^ I beg,'' replied Moro, earnest and haughty, 
'^ that you never again trouble yourself about it. 
Tour friends, the officers, are but too happy to leave 
me alone. They know that I am neither deaf nor 
blind, and that Lazzarina is not a distaff. He must 
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indeed be tired of life who ventures within reach of 
its shot. And were the rifle even to fail^'' added 
the bandit, raising his arm, and pointing to a long 
Genoese knife peeping out of his pocket on the left 
side, '' there is enough^ I hope, to settle any sbirro 
who would court a closer hug with the bear. No^ 
they know they cannot have me^ unless they catch 
me asleep^ and they cannot take me by surprise 
unless they find a traitor in these mountains ; and 
I could as soon apprehend treason from any man in 
Val-di-TarOy Stella^ as I could suspect you." 

Maria Stella winced. 

" No/' continued the bold mountaineer, in a 
softened tone, '^ it is not such services that I expect 
from jovL, it is not by such means that you can pro- 
vide for my tranquillity. My hand is sufficient 
to take care of my head. It is my heart that is 
left in your keeping ; and if for our mutual hap- 
piness — " 

'' Hush, hush; see there !" exclaimed the girl^with 
her usual levity, pointing with her fan to a moun- 
tain hawk which was sailing loftily over their heads. 



^ 
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<^ You see^ yonder, that kite, or bazzard, or 
whatever it is?" said the gii*l. 

*^ It is a noble hawk/' said the contrabandist, 
with the veneration for that bird peculiar to the 
mountaineer. ^^ Its pinions are as broad as an 
eagle's." 

^^ Make haste with your rifle and bear him 
down !" 

'^ The bold falcon does us no harm/' remon- 
strated Paul MorOy who himself a rover, had a 
fellow feeling* for the daring pirate of the air. 

" It is a fine shot," insisted the wilfid girl, " and 
I long to see a trial of your skill. Do you hear, 
sir ! Down with your rifle and fire." 

The good-natured lover complied reluctantly 
with the girl's caprice. He raised the muzzle 
of his gun to a level with the bird, and followed 
for a second its rotary soaring in the air. Sud- 
denly his heart seemed to smite him. He lowered 
his piece, and turning to his impatient mistress, 
'^ Grace," he said, " grace, for the harmless 
creature!" 

I 5 
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'^ HarmlesB plunderer of doTe-cots and poultry- 
yards forsooth. I have no patience with you.'' 

<< Every living heing follows the instinct with 
which God Almighty has gifted him/' returned 
the handit^ solemnly ; ^* we have no right to sit in 
judgment against him." 

^^ None of your nonsense/' urged the girl snap- 
pishly, *' fire forthwith, or I'll dispense with your 
company in my way back." 

The contrabandist again took his unerring aim. 
The hawk was by this time right over his head, at 
a very great height. He wheeled round and round, ^ 

lingeringly and almost imperceptibly, courting, as 
it were, the &te that awaited him, unfolding his 
mighty: wings to their utmost extent, and ofiering 
thus as wide a target as the marksman could desire. 
Paul fired. The report of the rifle awakened the 
distant echoes on both sides of the wide stream. 
The hawk made an upward start, then suddenly 
sinking heavily, helplessly, he bounded down, 
turning over and over through the air, until he 
plunged with a dead splash into the roaring tor- 
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rent, many hundred feet beneath the ground on 
which his destroyer stood. 

While Paul with a melancholy eye followed the 
downfal of the bird, Stella cast a hurried glance 
towards the forest. 

^^The brave soaring falcon will never go back 
to his eyrie/' said Paul> turning away his head. 
^^ His race is run, and the messenger of death 
reached him just, perhaps, as he exulted in the 
full consciousness of his powers. So much for 
those who put their trust in mortal strength." 

'' I am only sorry we can have none of his 
feathers," observed the girl, with great coolness. 
*' I wanted a plume for the cap of my own cham- 
pion. But come,'* she added, taking hold of his 
arm, and hurrying him away, just as he prepared 
to reload his piece. " We are not a hundred yards 
from the chapel, and we must not go back without 
kneeling to the image of our Lady." 

The mountaineer followed her without a reply, 
but in a state of unusual depression. Stella, 
aware of the gloominess of his disposition, 
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endeaYOured to dispel it, by her incessant volu- 
bility. 

'* There is the enchanted forest/' said she, ^* the 
nest of sprites and goblins, the haunt of ghosts and 
ghouls, and all evil spirits that roam by night." 
Then raising her merry voice, amidst peals of 
laughter, she sung* : — 

*' Day or night, no man should rove 
Through the dismal chesnut grove." 

" Prithee, Stella, not that silly song," interrupted 
Paul Moro. ^' Sing me rather some staves Out of 
the Lay of San Pellegrino." 

But the heedless girl continued raising her voice 
to its highest pitch. 



(( 



Once Joe Miller on his donkey 
Late at night was jogging home, 
It was dark, and he saw double, 
As the forest he did roam ; 



* These absurd lines are a literal translation of an old po- 
pular song once introduced in a comic opera, " La Griselda," 

La Qamilla,'* or some other in that style. A few scraps of the 
original I can even now recollect. « 
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In its flowing blanket shrouded 
On his path a phantom rose : 
'Twas the ghost of his grandmother 
And it took him by the nose. 

Aha ! the grove, the dismal grove, 
Is no place where men should rove. 
In the forest once a maiden 
Her sweetheart had gone to meet, 
She walk'd trembling and heard rustling 
The dry leaves beneath her feet ; 
An old owl from an old pollard 
Thrice sang out its mournful note ; 
And she started as the brambles 
Pull'd and tore her petticoat 
Ahul the grove, the chesnut grove — " 



"Peace, Stella!" interrupted the smuggler, 
drawing her hack hastily. 

" Mercy, what is the matter ? '* faltered the girl, 
ready to faint with terror. 

Every trace of colour had fled from the cheeks 
of Paul Moro. His first movement had heen to 
lower the muzzle of his gun in the direction of the 
chapel; his hand next ran to the hilt of his dagger, 
hut his self-possession instantly returned, and, 
ashamed of the moment of weakness he had 
evinced : 
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" Pah !*' he exclaimed, " 1 am growing chicken 
hearted, I believe, as I am getting old. Didn't I 
fancy I saw a bayonet gleaming through the 
branches of that old chesnut-tree ? " 

" I told you so," retorted the girl, who had 
rallied her spirits as soon as her companion. 
''The grove, the dismal grove! that is the place 
for strange sounds and queer sights." 

Then she broke out again : 

" Auf di giomo, n^ di serft 

Non passiam la SeWa Nera, 

* * * * 

" Un di cnrco il molinaro 
Al mulin se ne tom6, 
Era notte ed il somaro 

Alia seWa lo port6. . 

« « • « 

" V*era Tombra di sua Nouna 
Che pel naso lo pigli6.'' 

They had reached the outskirts of the forest, and 
stood in front of the chapel. The sun had set be- 
hind a huge mass of summer clouds, and the moon 
was yet struggling through a dense haze down in 
the East. It was the first and yet the darkest hour 
of night. The last peals of the Ave Maria from 
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many a parish church on the hillB^ died languidly 
away mellowed by distance^ and the soft sigh of 
eve seemed to spread over the silent landscape. 
Obe3ring the influence of the ine&ble calmness 
around him^ the contrabandist laid his carabine 
against the wall^ and threw his cap on the rude 
stone bench which ran all along the front of the 
shrine. He sat down, drew the pale-faced girl on his 
knees, and rested his head on her shoulder, musing. 
The chapel was a plain, square, stone building, 
roofed with slate, with no opening but the front 
door, which was secured by a heavy gate of iron 
rails, fastened by a latch outside. The building 
was in a dilapidated state, notwithstanding the high 
repute of the miraculous powers of the hallowed 
image it enshrined, and the yearly pilgrimages and 
processions it received from' the neighbouring 
parishes. Right before the door it had a clear 
semicircular space, about thirty yards in diameter; 
but beyond that, as well as behind and on both 
sides the little sanctuary, the forest, dark, frowning, 
and ahnost impervious, invaded Ihe ground. 
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** Come^ Paul/' said the girl, in a voice which 
appeared subdued by the solemnity of the hour and 
of the place. '^ Let us go in. Three Ave Marias, 
and then we'll see what Nonna has got for our 
supper." 

The man rose. He lifted up the latch, and 
pushed the gate open. The girl followed on his 
footsteps and yet, even yet as she set her foot on 
the sill, she stopped for a few seconds to take a 
survey of the surrounding trees. 

They knelt side by side on the bare pavement in 
the centre of the chapel ; they bowed their heads 
before the rudely-carved and gaudily^dressed image 
on the altar-piece — the clear, silver voice of Maria 
Stella could be heard responding to the deep tones 
of the pious contrabandist. The girl was many 
shades paler than usual as they emerged from the 
shrine. Paul was about to resume his cap and his 
rifle when his mistress laid her hand on his arm. 

** Stop, dear Paul," she stammered," I have 
left my fan in the chapel." 

The contrabandist hastened back \o the spot they 
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had just left. As he was stooping to raise the fan 
from the ground he heard the iron door violently 
slammed behind him. Maria Stella stood laughing 
outside. 

" Come, child, none of your pranks/' cried the 
mountaineer^ hb eye flashing with sudden anger. 
" This is neither the place nor the time for trifling. 
You know I cannot brook confinement, not even in 
jest." 

As he said this he laid his powerful grasp on the 
iron rails, and gave them a hearty pull, but in vain. 

" There, now you are my prisoner," shouted the 
wild girl, clapping her hands in all the enjoyment of 
her mad frolic. " I have half a mind to leave you 
there to spend the night with the ghosts." 

The countenance of the contrabandist became 
now terrific. " Lift up the latch, giddy girl, or by 
Heaven — '' 

Maria Stella was appalled by that menacing 
scowl ; she hastened to comply with his desire, and 
fumbled for some time at the latch, but, aftier a few 
inefiectual efibrts she drew back impatiently. 
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" The devil is in the lock, I do believe," she ex- 
claimed, '^ lend me your knife, Paul ; my fingers 
are all a-bleeding.'^ 

Paul thrust the handle of his dagger through 
the bars of the door. The girl clutched it eagerly. 
In that instant the ground became alive with armed 
men. 

'' There he is !" said Maria Stella, addressing 
her words to their leader. " He can't help himself 
now. Don't hurt him at least. Remember — ^you 
promised !" 
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V. 



THE WAGES OF SIN. 



Seven years had elapsed since that new Dalilah 
had delivered her lover fast and bound (for Paul 
was too much stunned by her treason to o£Per even 
a show of resistance) into the hands of his enemies. 
Matters bore now a different aspect in the upper 
regions of Val-di-Taro. There was an end of 
'' free trade" since the last of the contrabandists 
had disappeared from the scene of his daring 
achievements. The fate of Paul Moro had daunted 
the most valiant of his band. A sneaking smug- 
gler would yet occasionally steal through a wolf- 
path over the border with his pack of prohibited 
goods on his shoulder; but the fair, gentlemanly 
practice of highway contraband had been gradually 
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discontinued^ and seemed now to have become 
utterly impracticable. 

By what fatal stratagem Paul's capture had been 
brought about remained yet, in great measure, a 
mystery. But however artfully Maria Stella 
might contrive to avert from herself the odium of 
that dark transaction — however loudly she be- 
wailed her lover's fate^ and her own bereavement, 
she was soon made aware that the tide of public 
opinion was setting hard against her, and, as if 
apprehendii^ that the air of Bedonia had all at 
once become too keen for her constitution, she pre- 
vailed on her grandmother to repair to Borgotaro. 

The strong suspicions that were current to her 
discredit, received ample confirmation by the heart- 
less and almost riotous life into which she plunged 
as soon as she saw herself safely re-established in 
her native place. Captain Scotti, he, it was sur- 
mised, who commanded the expedition against Paul 
Moro at St. Mary's chapel, became now her con- 
stant attendant. The flatteries of that gay admirer 
induced her to a course of dissipation which could 
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no fail to give great offence to the sober community 
that witnessed it Whatever may be, or rather may 
have been the manners of the idle nobility in town, 
licentiousness is very rare in Italy among the middle 
and lowest classes. Maria Stella found that she 
had no longer a right to raise her face before her 
equals, and in vain urged her gallant swain to 
restore her good name by the only means in his 
power. In a moment of despair, advised also as it 
seems by the captain himself, she yielded to the 
repeated solicitations of her ancient suitor, Dr. 
Bisturi, an old miser, aged three score, who had 
buried three wives, and did not shrink from the 
contingencies of a fourth connubial experiment. 

The wedding took place about three months after 
the arrest of the contrabanoist. Tidings of his trial 
and sentence at Parma, had recently reached Bor- 
gotaro, and the announcement of his execution was 
hourly expected. 

Merrily rang every bell from the crazy old 
steeple, as the doctor and his youthful bride, now 
made one flesh for life, issued from the main door 
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of the church ; the old coantiy town of Borgotaro 
had put on its hest holiday look, glad of its share 
in a festive ceremony, no matter how unpopular 
the parties it was called upon to congratulate. 
And the hoys shouted, and the mortars thundered/ 
and the flags waved from the balconies, and the 
roads were strewn with flowers. The whole bridal 
company got on their mountain nags, and a long 
stream of people followed in disorderly procession. 
Captain Scotti as bridesman, bestriding the proudest 
of his chargers, pranced gallantly on the left of 
Maria Stella; his radiant countenance and martial 
bearing afibrding no common contrast to the 
shrivelled &ce and vaulted figure of the old bride- 
groom, as he sat crouching on his ambling mule. 
The gay cavalcade had well-nigh reached the 



* Mortari, or mortaletti, as they are called in Italy, are 
certain tabes of iron, which are crammed with gmipowder, and 
fired off on the main square of the towns, with all the noise of 
artillery, and not without danger to the bystanders. This 
practice is prevalent on the Appennines, and all along the sea- 
coast, on all occasions of public or private rejoicing, as well as 
in religious solemnities. 
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doctor's residence^ near the half-totteiing gate of 
the town, when it was met^ and owing to the 
narrowness of the street, momentarily cheeked by 
another party, coming from an opposite direction, 
and presenting quite a cHf&rent aspect. 
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THE GALLEY-SLAVE. 

It was a large convoy of grim-visaged male- 
factorsy tied together on a long strings bound for 
the bagnios of Genoa. They were escorted by a 
band of alguazils^ armed to the teeth, and their 
limbs were loaded with several coils of clanking 
chains. Each of these felons muttered his coarse 
joke as he brushed by the white palfrey of the 
gaily-attired bride. Only the last — ^he came alone, 
and held his eyes on the ground, as if unconscious 
of the interruption — only the last would have 
walked silently on, had not his attention been 
suddenly roused by a faint exclamation of the 
bride herself — it was Paul Moro ! 

On the morning of his execution at Parma, the 
cart on which he was conveyed to the scaffold had 
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happened to meet the carriage of the reigning 
Duchess, and that gracious encounter, in accordance 
with a long-established custom, was interpreted as 
a signification of reprieve. His sentence was com- 
muted into hard imprisonment for life, and he had 
received order to join a band of criminals, who 
were then on the eve of their transportation to the 
galleys of Genoa. 

At that ciy of surprise, which the sight of her 
victim elicited £rom Stella's heart, Paul raised his 
head, and seemed to awake from a lethargic sleep. 
He gazed at his late betrothed, he gazed at the 
sparkling cavalier, who, on the first symptoms of 
alarm, had thrown his right arm round the lady's 
waist as if to steady her on her saddle ; and, as 
he gazed, he turned quickly round to address them, 
by that sudden start communicating a backward 
movement to the whole gang of his fellow-captives. 
His guardians, however, pressed on his heels, and 
drove him onward with oaths and blows. 

Then the fiend of impotent rage was roused in 
the heart of Paul Moro. He cast a savage look 
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on all surrounding objects^ as if anxious to include 
the whole of creation in one sweeping malediction. 
Then with the fury of the wolf of the Appennine, 
when, wounded by the huntsman's lead, he drives 
his &ngs through his smarting flesh, the miserable 
convict snapped at his left arm with his teeth with 
such rabid ferocity, that the blood flowed copiously 
from the arteries of his lacerated limb. Faint with 
the loss of blood and the exhaustion of his passion, 
he was conveyed to the gaol of Borgotaro, where 
a month elapsed before he was so far recovered as 
to reach his ultimate destination. 

The best part of seven years had now gone by, 
since Stella's wedding had been saddened by that 
ominous meeting. She was now seated by her 
bedside in her chamber, watching the slumbers of 
her only child, a blooming girl, bom within the 
first twelvemonth of her wedlock. The doctor, 
her husband, was from home. It was late at 
night, and her attendant had retired. Unrest and 
anxiety stood on the face of that solitary watcher. 
And yet her uneasiness could hardly arise from 
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^ny maternal concern for the health or well-being 
of her daughter^ for the dewy roses of thriying 
freshness^ and the seraph smile of happy innocence 
were on the face of the sleeping girl. Moreover, 
her eye wandered oflen fi'om the cradle to the half- 
closed door of her apartment. She rose also not 
onfrequently, and paced the room with the s^tated 
step of fretful expectation. 

Her countenance had lost much of its native 
liyeliness, and the incessant woiming of latent care 
seemed even to have undermined her gracUe con- 
stitution. The advantages of the comparative 
affluence and ease of her present situation had 
fallen miserably short of her sanguine anticipations. 
The dulness of her husband's home was but a sad 
refuge against the withering scorn which awaited 
her whenever she ventured out into a society, for 
which her origin as well as her conduct unfitted 
her. The very man for whose sake she had sunk 
so low in her own and the world's estimation, 
Captain Scotti himself, had but coldly requited her 
boundless, though guilty devotion. Not many 
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months after her weddings that officer had been 
removed to a distant part of the proyince. He 
had left her letters unanswered^ and all intercourse 
had for a long lapse of years ceased between them. 

But he had come back at last ; suddentyy un- 
expectedly; an interchange of billets had taken 
place, and the doctor's absence offering a rare 
opportunity^ that very evening had been appointed 
for a reconciliatory meeting. 

Trembling with anxiety sat the guilty wife by 
her daughter's cradle. That girl, she knew, had 
more than her ample share in that cold and selfish 
man's affections. Since his last clandestine visit 
years ago, the helpless infant had grown into a 
lively and rational being. Stella looked on her 
own girl who, she hoped, was to become a pledge 
of renovated tenderness. To the mother, she 
thought, he might show himself overbearing and 
tyrannical ; but that child's smiles, the very sight 
of its sleeping loveliness could not fail to subdue 
him, to win him back to his wonted allegiance. 

Outside, the night was dark and sq;ually. The 
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moaning gusts of the autumn wind shook the old 
mansion with incessant fury. A solitary star 
would glimmer for an instant through a breach 
opened between the drifting clouds ; but huge black 
masses, as if of Stygian vapours, immediately 
thronged upon the vacant space, and all again 
became more compact and deeper gloom. 

Maria Stella, now at her window, contemplated 
the revel of the raging elements. A shiver »ran 
through her veins as the cold blast howled through 
the crannies of the shattered shutters, in the sound 
of a hungry wolf, prowling at dead of night round 
the palings of a lonely sheep-fold. 

On a sudden her countenance beamed, her hands 
were clasped with ecstatic joy ; for the form of a 
man was descried advancing rapidly down the 
silent street. Stella recognised that lofty figure, 
that martial step, that proud bearing of his head. 
Her eyes had not deceived her. Yet a few mo- 
ments, and the stately officer stopped on the 
threshold of her house. It was an old seignorial 
mansion, almost a castle in appearance, but sadly 
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out of repair, which the griping physician had 
bought out of the wreck of a ruined family. The 
main^oor in the street remained open day and 
night, the doctor's household being only protected 
by the doors at the entrance of the habitable apart- 
ments. The captain entered. There was a short 
interval of trembling expectation, and presently a 
light foot-tread stole rapidly up the marble stair- 
case. Maria Stella hurried to the door with out- 
stretched arms. The door flew open, yielding to 
a hasty impulse from without. In stalked the 
nocturnal visitor — and Maria Stella fell back, 
uttering a shriek — a piewjing, rending, unearthly 
shriek, as if her heart-strings had snapped asunder. 
Paul Moro stood before her ! 
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VII. 



THE AVENGER. 



During six years and nine months Maria Stella 
never had once heard of, never alluded to, the 
transported contrabandist. Thought of hiin, how- 
ever, she had ; and his sudden appearance, in that 
guilty moment, called back by an instantaneous 
rush, a whole s^e of secret teiTor and stifled 
remorse. Great Heaven ! was it the phantom of 
the dead rising before her an avenger ? or if it was, 
indeed, Paul living and breathing, how had he 
broken his chains and travelled safely back to his 
mountains ? And Paul had met him ! for her eyes 
had not deceived her, and the captain stood but 
one minute since on her threshold. They had 
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met! Her lover had fallen by the hand of his 
rival! 

Such were the first thoughts that crowded ou 
the mind of the distracted woman. Something 
awfully mysterious, inexplicable, was blended with 
the consternation of that terrific surprise. It was 
a consciousness of certain, sudden, inevitable anni- 
hilation, the foreboding of an overwhelming evil, 
of which it was not in the power of her startled 
mind to guess the real natm'e, or to calculate the 
appalling extent 

Maria Stella staggered back. Thrice did she 
press both hands on her heart— thrice did she gasp 
convulsively, as she reeled backwards towards her 
daughter's cradle. Her marble-pale countenance 
in an instant became overspread with .flaming 
scarlet. But that sanguine hue immediately gave 
place to a dark purple. There was a spasmodic 
throbbing at her temples ; a gurgling and rattling 
at her throat; she tottered backwards and back- 
wards, with her glaring eyes rivetted on the blasting 
apparition — &scinated as if Medusa's head had 
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suddenly offered itself before her gaze ; thrice she 
iaitered in a smothered voice, " Paul! Paul 
Moro!" and sank overpowered across the couch 
of her child. 

That which caused that misguided woman such 
a trance of cruel perplexity is, however, for us, a 
problem of easy solution. Only three days before, 
the port of Genoa had been thrown into an uproar 
by the announcement of the escape of six galley- 
slaves from the lyarserui. They had been seen 
prowling along the sea-shore towards La Spezia. 
They were all bandits and smugglers from Parma ; 
Paul Moro was their leader, he had projected and 
promoted their bold scheme of escape. They had 
seized on a fishing tartanUj and five of them sailed 
for the opposite coast of Barbary. But the leader 
remained behind. He resisted the warm entreaties, 
the tears, and threats of his comrades. He had a 
vow to fulfil, he urged. He stood long gazing 
after their receding sail, as wind and wave were 
rapidly wafting them to a land of freedom and 
security. He wished them speed and success in 
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their voyage. But he envied them not ; he did 
not moam over their unavoidable separation. His 
fate awaited him on shore. 

Then he moved homewards. He trod on his 
native hills, he plunged into the depths of his 
forests ; from an over-hanging cliff he hailed the 
broad valley which had so often witnessed his 
triumphs. He stood on the ruins of his dismantled 
dwelling, he toiled through the thorns and nettles 
luxuriating on his deserted homefield. The deso- 
lation of his own heart seemed equally spread over 
the scenery around. 

But he had not come to mourn over ruins, or to 
wail over the devastation of inclement seasons. 
He had a sacred duty, a solemn vow of revenge to 
accomplish. Three days and three nights he 
wandered, biding his time, and watching the move- 
ments of his victim. The doctor's absence, the 
captain's return, the secret messages between the 
two lovers, their appointed meeting — he knew all — 
he guessed aU, as if gifted with a miraculous power 
of divination. 
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At the appointed hour he hid himself behind the 
portals of Stella's house. Behind a pillar in the 
dark hall^ Paul Moro awaited the arrival of the 
expected guest. He heard, he recognised his 
tread, he perceived his tall figure, he fancied he 
could discern his features as the captain passed 
him in the dark, groping up to the staircase. The 
contrabandist laid hand on his dagger, and followed 
close on his footsteps. 

But passion is hasty and inconsiderate, guilt is 
suspicious and cowardly. The captain heard the 
footfall of his pursuer. He stopped short, he held 
his breath. He was far indeed from dreaming of 
the real nature of his danger ; but he was assailed 
by a thousand vague terrors. He apprehended 
the doctor might have detected his clandestine 
connection with his wife, and waylaid him ; he 
even dreaded the vengeance of Maria Stella herself, 
whom he felt he had wronged, and whom he knew 
by experience capable of the most dangerous ex- 
tremes. A sudden faint-heartedness stole over the 
frame of the gallant captain. He resolved to give 
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up the interview. This change in his disposition 
was but the work of a moment ; he stole through a 
back staircase into the yard, and through a coach 
door glided out of the house. 

Paul Moro knew nothing of this retreating 
movement. He felt sure he was following on the 
track of his mortal enemy. He held him safe. 
Thirst for revenge blinded and deafened him. 
Thoroughly acquainted with every turning in the 
house, he rushed to the door of Stella's chamber, 
into which his rival must in that very instant have 
preceded him. He pushed open the dopr^ and was 
scarcely less surprised than Stella herself when he 
found her alone. 

He could hardly believe his own eyes. He cast 
a hasty glance round the room, and that rapid 
survey satisfied him that his victim had vanished. 
He stood amazed on the spot. 

His dress was torn, soiled, and squalid, the con- 
sequence of his rambling. days and nights in the 
woods. His face was hollow and hi^gard, the 
result of long hours of fast and sleeplessness, and 
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his features had been hardened, the expression of 
his countenance had grown wild with years of 
weary toil, with the constant intercourse with 
degraded beings. He was a miserable no less than 
a formidable object to look upon; and ev^ inde- 
pendently of the fatal t^ircumstances under which 
he presented himself before Maria Stella, he might 
easily have suggested to any other beholder the 
idea that he was only the spectre of his former 
self. 

Paul Moro recovered from the astonishment in 
which the inconceivable disappearance of the cap- 
tain had thrown him, only to be paralysed by^ the 
effect that his presence seemed to have on the 
former object of his affections. He flew to her 
assistance, he caught h6r up in his arms. He 
called out her name loudly, frantically. He roused 
the house by his alarming cries. 

In his moments of maddening despair in the 
condemned cell — in his hours of gloomy loneliness 
in the bagnio — ^in his first entrancement of emanci- 
pation — ^in his deeply-meditated scheme of revenge, 
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the name of Stella had never been associated in his 
mind with feelings of rancour and animosity. He 
came not to harm her. Her unnatural defec- 
tion grieved him to the very core of his heart. 
He mourned over the abyss into which an angel 
had fallen. Her treachery had called forth unut- 
terable anguish, iiTccoverable misery, but he could 
not hate her. He could never have the heart to 
hurt her. 

His long-cherished revenge had a far higher 
aim ; his wrath ran in a far different channel. He 
came to strike her seducer dead at her feet. Him 
who had poisoned the atmosphere in which inno- 
cence breathed, by the foul breath of his base 
flatteiy — ^who had whispered treason into the in- 
cautious ear of an unsophisticated country maiden, 
and made love an instrument of the darkest perfidy 
— who had darkened the sun in his firmament, 
and shaken >his belief in God's own Justice and 
Truth — Him he came to stab to the heart ! 

And meanwhile his designed victim seemed to 
have sunk underground, and Stella was fainting — 
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dying before him. Dying ! for all his endeavours, 
and those of the servants who had been startled 
from their sleep and ran to her assistance, were 
equally vain. Stella's eyes were still wide open, 
and seemed to follow every movement of the con- 
trabandist, as with violent gestures, with bursting 
sobs, he solicited every person in the room to lend 
a helping hand. But the chill of death was on her 
darkened face, in her stiffened limbs ; still, for ever, 
was the heaving of her breast. The conflict of 
violent emotions had produced instant suffocation. 
A fortnight afler that disastrous night, Paul 
landed in Bastia, in Corsica. Notwithstanding 
his cropped ears, the runaway galley-slave was 
enlisted in the foreign legion, which the French 
government was then fitting out for Africa. At 
the head of the forlorn hope, Paul Moro distin- 
guished himself for a few months against the 
Moors of Algiers. The violence of his onset, the 
weight of his prodigious strength, and his reckless- 
ness of all dangers, enabled him to come off, 
single-handed, from many a desperate engagement. 
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He was heard of as promoted to the rank of a Ser- 
jeant, and decorated with the Legion d* Honneur, 
by the hand of the commanding marshal. These 
honours, and more, perhaps, the activity of that 
desultory campaign, seemed to have effaced from 
his heart all painful reminiscences, and reconciled 
him to existence. One morning as he was sent 
to reconnoitre at the head of a small detachment 

of light infantry, he was struck on the head, and 
carried away into captivity by the Arabs. He 
must either have died in consequence of his wounds, 
or been deliberately put to death by his barbarous 
enemy, as for many years he has never been 
heard of. 
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CAROLINE: 



A TALE OF FAIR FLORENCE. 



I. 



THE ENGLISH IN ITALY. 



" There was a sound of revelry by night ;" 
there was bustle and confusion, and a throng of 
tilting carriages in the court of the Palazzo Ros- 
pigliosi, at Florence. There were flaring torches, 
stamping horses, coachmen swearing in English, 
GermaiT, and Russian. 

Lady Phillimore gave one of her grand cosmo- 
politic routs. It was not a ball, nor a concert, nor 
yet one of those harum-scarum entertainments that 
go by the name of " mobs." The object of the 
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meeting was known to few, and understood bj 
none. It was to be a lettura, an improvisazione, 
a seccaturUf a literary reunion after the fashion of 
the country. 

Lady Phillimore had, on this occasion, been 
extremely particular in her invitations — that is, 
she had drained Florence of its motley population. 
The guests were from the four comers of the globe. 
The accomplished and the wealthy, the great and the 
learned of many regions, were blended in a crowd. 
There were long-haired Prussian professors, and 
bewigged Danish savansj bare-necked German 
artists, Bxid lorgnetted French attaches, and amongst 
a few iof a better class, many of that vulgar breed, 
whom gold enables to haunt the idle towns of the 
continent, the two varieties most prevalent in 
the European menagerie — ^the Russian bears and 
the English bores. 

Conspicuous among the latter, and distinguish- 
able by their colossal turbans, and by their air of 
familiarity with the lady of the house, were two 
female dabblers in literature, a Mrs. Brattle, a 
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notorious novelist, who had, as she expressed it, 
walked half the courts of Europe; and a Lady 
Emmelina Bruton, a person of whom her best 
friends said she had all bumps in her head save 
that of adhesiveness — a malrmaritata, who dipped 
her pen in gall, and emptied her quiver at all 
mavikjakd, with a hope that some random shaft 
might find its way to her ill-wedded lord. The 
rest of the company was made up of dowager 
countesses and consumptive spinsters ; a lord 
bishop, with a swarm of his daughters, and the 
squires and lordlings licensed to flirt with the said 
bishop's daughters — ^besides sundry lean and lank 
poets, magazine editors, wits, rakes, sharpers, and 
missionaries. 

The " natives" were few ; and there would have 
been none but for the circumstance that one of 
their number was to be exhibited as the hero or 
the victim — the lion of the night. They shrunk 
back and clustered together in a comer, awed and 
abashed by the consdoosness of their own insig- 
nificance. All good understanding between the 
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Italians and their foreign yisitors, especially the 
English, is for ever at an end. Tourists may have 
their neat hotels in the best quarter of the town. 
The grand-duke — ^that inn-keeper on a larger scale 
—may throw open his drawing-rooms, his galleries 
to them. But Italians who respect themselves 
never appear at court. The English may buy the 
pure sky, the climate, the country ; they may feel 
at home in the Vatican, or the Palazzo Pitti ; but, 
from that very reason, the heart of the soundest 
part of the nation is closed against them. This 
evening, however, there seemed to be a compro- 
mise between the parties. Some of the noblest of 
Florentine patriots mingled in the crowd. Oino 
Capponi and Niccolini, the former blind with 
incessant study, the second bright with the inspi- 
ration of genius, stood conversing in the embrasure 
of a window. Next to them sat Domeniconi, the 
actor, holding the hand of a pale youth — ^the same 
who was produced that night as a candidate for the 
honours of authorship. He was to read a few 
extracts of a new tragedy, " Vanina d' Omana.^' 
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II. 



THE owl's nest. 



Altoviti was utterly unknown even in his 
native city of Florence ; an orphan from child- 
hood, he had been brought up in a Jesuit college 
at Rome, and had but lately returned to his birth- 
place as an abate; wearing, that is, the church 
dress, without yet being an ordained priest. 

Altoviti had known no boyhood. The sternness 
and austerity of his early guardians had moulded 
his character to an habitual gloominess, which his 
subsequent years of cloistral education were not 
calculated to dissipate. On his return to Floi*ence, 
he found himself a stranger in the land of his 
nativity ; he felt companionless in the home of his 
infancy. The levity of that gay frivolous town 
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clashed with the moodiness of his temper. He 
sought refuge in the country, where he lived in an 
almost ascetic retirement, on his father's estates, in 
an old tumble-down tower, on the brow of a bare 
steep hill in the neighbourhood of Fiesole. 

His solitude, however, his meditative studies, 
were frequently broken in upon by foreign visitors, 
chiefly English, wandering in quest of the pic- 
turesque. A thunder-storm, a horse ungovernably 
wild, a bevy of ladies screaming and fainting with 
terror, in an ill-omened day, forced the abate from 
his secluded apartment. Assistance and shelter 
were hospitably proffered, and eagerly accepted. 
The beauties recovered so far as to be able to laugh 
at their own fears, at themselves, and at ever3rthing 
besides. The old tower was invaded and rummaged 
with unceremonious curiosity. The solitary inmate 
wondered at, and quizzed with more wit than 
urbanity. The frolicsome humour of the guests 
seemed, by degrees, to win upon the bewildered 
host. He skimmed oft the oil from some flasks 
of Chianti as old as himself. He spread befbre 
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them a substantial luncheon^ to which the keen 
Appennine air, and a two hours' ride, had imparted 
unutterable relish. Altoviti parted with his new 
friends an altered man. He insisted on riding with 
them as far as the town gates ; and not without a 
promise to wait upon them on the morrow at the 
Rospigliosi Palace. 

Yes; the leader of that frolicsome exploring 
expedition was no less a person than the lady of 
that mansion^ the grand MUedi Inglese, Lady 
Phillimoi*e herself 

This gentlewoman has been settled at Florence 
for above twenty years. She was among the first 
to venture out of this wave-bound ark at the first 
subsiding of the revolutionary flood. She was the 
relict of a city sherifi* or alderman^ who died only 
six months after being knighted by the last of 
the Georges. With a princely fortune and the 
vague appellation of "Lady," the young widow 
had tact enough to perceive that her position in 
London was fraught with difficulties and mor- 
tifications. She crossed the Channel, and was now 
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playing princess and sultana at Florence. She was 
a patroness by profession. The Rospigliosi Palace 
became a caravansera for all European Hadjees. 
The proudest of her coimtrymen sued abroad for 
the acquaintance of the citizen's wife they had 
carefully shunned and dreaded at home. Strange * 
as it may appear^ the alderman's widow had been 
polished even to regeneration by intercourse with 
people of rank on the Continent. Her title and 
wealth, and the favour of British ministers, had 
been a passport to some of the pettiest German and 
Italian Courts ; where her gaucheries had been set 
down on the score of national peculiarities. Mere 
lowness of birth, in a woman, is never utterly irre- 
claimable. She is always up to any station, if she 
will only trust the prompting of her unerring 
feminine instinct. A queen need only be a woman 
to be sure to become and to grace her throne. 

Indebted as she considered herself to foreignei*s 
for her promotion. Lady Phillimore insisted upon 
freely admitting them into her brilliant society. 
The feeling of estrangement, not to say hostility. 
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which contemptuous haughtiness on one side, and 
resentful vanity on the other, have engendered 
between the best Italians and the worst class of 
their overbearing visitors, i^fis allowed no utterance 
in the marble saloons of the Rospigliosi Palace. 
" Love me, love my guests,'^ was Lady Phillimore's 
motto; and the few among the Florentine gentry 
whom she took under her protection, were safe 
against the morgue and purse-proud superciliousness, 
which, it would be v^in to deny it, render but too 
many of her countrymea.nnpopular abroad. 

Owing to some slights she fancied she had re< 
ceived on the part of the Grand Duke, Lady Phil-» 
limore had gone over to the liberal party, and her 
drawing-room had thus become a focus of opposition, 
where patriots could safely vent their animosity 
against Austria and the smooth-pawed, oily despot, 
whose lulling rule is cited as a model of enlightened 
parental authority *. 

Such was the house into which the Hermit of 



" Odio a Tiranno 



Che col sonno f accide ." — ^Niccolini. 
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Fiesole found himself so unexpectedly domesticated. 
The old aldennan's relict> howeyer, had been too 
long a buxom widow to flatter herself with having, 
by the agency of heft' own charms, operated so 
astounding a revolution in the habits of the recluse, 
or to claim for herself the honour of that valuable 
addition to the list of her daily visitors. Lady 
PhiUimore had her decoy-bird. She had a niece-— 
a distant relation, an humble friend— or whatever 
else her position in the homie of the grand lady 
might be—one Caroling Etheridge, a parson's 
daughter, it was understood, and as lovely a creature, 
as arrant a flirt, as a parson's daughter need be. 
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III. 



THE FLIRT. 



Ladt Phillimor9 had borrowed her from her 
father in Devonshire, who was blessed with half a 
score of children besides, and could well spare this 
one, with an express understanding that she should 
" bring her out and marry her off." The blooming 
beauty of the English girl, and certain vague hints 
from her aunt as to the probable reversion of the 
late alderman's property, had enlisted several 
hundred fortune-hunters, British and Foreign, in 
the ranks of Caroline's suitors. Lady Phillimore 
and her advisers, the two bosom-friends above 
mentioned, Mrs. Brattle and Lady Emmelina, laid 
their wise heads together, and after a careful review 
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of the respectiye merits of English, Irish, and 
Scottish beatix, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the girl's f7*ee choice should fall on the Hon. 
Augustus Phibbs, a gentleman noted for a long 
scraggy neck, a squeaking voice, and bristling car- 
rotty hair, but who combined the advantages of 
rank and wealth with various accomplishments, 
which enabled him to act amateur sub-editor and 
gi'atuitous penny-a-liner to the "Palladium of 
• Universal Literature," a peri^ical work of univer- 
sal notoriety. 

The wedding, however, was, by desire of Caroline 
herself, adjourned sine die, and the happy man that 
was to be, was in the interim travelling southward, 
to collect materials for a series of papers on the 
" Mental and Moral Degeneracy of the Italians,'' 
under the ponderous burden of which the massive 
columns of the "Palladium" were to quake and 
quiver for many a number to come. 

On these terms matters stood at the epoch of 
Lady Phillimore's visit to the old tower at Fiesole. 
The flushed countenance^ the luxuriant charms of 
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the excited beauty of Devon, her over-acted alarms, 
And subsequent pertness and petulance, the thousand 
agUceries of a spoiled beauty^ a consummate 
coquette even when only a romping country-girl at 
her father's parsonage — aimed, in a moment of 
wanton exhilaration, against the peace of an unso- 
phisticated recluse, roused a tempest in Altoviti's 
mind which instantly and hopelessly hurled reason 
from its throne. A rush of unknown, but as he in- 
istinctively apprehended, unhallowed passion, as- 
sailed the unguarded heart of the young candidate 
for priesthood. 

Caroline perceived it. She marked every change 
in his working counteimnce \ she had never before 
witnessed how, and she was delighted to see at 
what rate an Italian and a priest could fall in 
love. 

Caroline had not a bad heart. Indeed she could 
hardly be said to have any heart, good, bad, or in- 
different. Her craving for excitement was propor- 
tionate to her natural defect of excitability. 
Perpetually in want of strong emotions, she left 
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nothing nnattempted to work herself up into an 
artificial state in some degree resembling enthusiasm. 
Her most sucoessM oontriTance to that effect was 
to watch the ravages of passion in other people's 
bosoms. Thera was some philanthropy in her ap- 
parently heartless coquetry. She exerted herself to 
liberate others from a state of apathy which ap- 
pealed to herself unendurable. She heartily 
wished some one would have done as much for 
herself. But till her own turn came, she was in- 
de&tigable in testbg the susceptibilities of every 
heart within reach. 

Never in her brilliant career of systematic &ir- 
tation had such a subject been offered to her 
psychological experiments as the unhappy Altoviti. 
She draped him along the street of Florence 
chained to her chariot He had surrendered at 
discretion. She wished him to forego his hermitage 
at the old tower at Fiesole. — ^He removed to town. 
She objected to the blue collar and three-cornered 
hat of his priestly costume.-— He made a bonfire of 
his ecclesiastical trappings. Finally, she desired 
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him to make a show of his literary talent— and there 
he now stood in her aanfs drawing-room^ a ddmtant 
dranuitist* 

Caroline, with the quick apprehension of her sex, 
had read the secret of her lover^s heart. With the 
penetration of a well-cultiyated understanding, she 
felt that it was no mean captive that had fallen into 
her toils; that Altoviti was a poet-bom; that the 
diffidence of true pride alone prevented him from 
emerging from obscurity and command the homage 
of multitudes. She determined that lier fiiends 
should see what lofty spirit worshipped at her shrine ; 
that the world should witness, applaud, and envy 
her conquest She had a discourse with her aunt 
on the subject. Lady Phillimore, we have seen, 
was addicted to the exercise of patronage. She was 
a promoter of Italian literature and art ; that is, she 
fed a swarm of locusts, under the name of impr(h 
visatoriy dUettantij and all such rabble. She mur- 
dered Italian dreadfully enough to frighten her 
Florentine maid into hysterics, and wore a circlet 
or diadem with four cameos, effigiating the four 
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great national poets. By her exertions and Ca- 
roline's wilfulness, Altoviti was now to be brought 
before the public and made a great man of, in spite 
of himself. 
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IV. 



LOVE AND FAME. 



V And now the poet was at his post. A deep, 
awful silence prevailed in the crowd. Caroline, by 
way of a prelude, struck up the first notes of the 
famous introductory chorus of Norma, with a 
masterly hand, long since accustomed to command 
applause. Every now and then she tossed her 
head backwards^ as if to shake off the aubmn 
ringlets which danced witchingly about her proud 
fair face, but, in reality, to behold how her victim 
stood the tremendous ordeal to which her ambition 
had brought him. 

Altoviti sat alone, at a little distance from the 
piano, his face turned towards the audience, his 
manuscript on the table before him. He was pale 
— paler than his friends had yet seen him — and 

L 5 
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though apparently cahn and ahnost haughtily 
serene, it required no very keen obsenrer to per- 
cdve that the heart quailed ^thin him. 

He gazed mechanically at the glittering crowd- 
that crowd so quaintly jumbled together — ^those 
fern friends Lady Phillimore had prepared him 
for. Most of his audience were utter stranger^ to 
him; most of them, too, utterly unfamiliar with 
the language he was to read in. Most unblnsh- 
ii^ly and unmercifully was he stared at in return. 
The bishop's daughters and their admirers, espe- 
cially, directed against him as well maintained a 
fire from their burning eye-glasses as Acchimedes 
ever poured on the devoted fleet of Marcellus. 
Mrs. Brattle and Lady Emmelina encoun^ed 
him with a familiar wave of their fans. Lady 
Phillimore went round and whispered a few words 
on the historical subject the drama was derived 
from. 

Occasional murmuring and tittering also would 
break out from the stillness of the promiscuous 
assembly, the meaning of which, if it ever reached 
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his e«tSf was not calculated to reassure tbe uneasi*> 
ness of the poor pilloried poet» 

However, as L&dy Phillimore obseryed, he 
was in for it; and the comments of the foreign 
part of the audience on the novelty of an exhibi- 
tion so greatly at variance with their preconceived 
notions of propriety, and their remarks on Italian 
charlatans and public exhibitors, and the bore of 
listening for hours to unintelligible, outlandish 
gibberish, and the unhandsome manner in which 
they had been taken in, — all this was meant 
as an aside, and the poet had no business to 
take any notice of it, even if he had the misfor- 
tune of being as familiar with ultramontane tongues 
and their slang as he was with his own pure 
Tuscan. 

But Altoviti was young and handsome: two 
great qualifications for the suffin^e of the most 
tender, and happily the largest part of his audi^^ 
tory: and as his eyes flashed and his cheeks were 
flushed with the rapid emotions which Bellini's 
glorious strain roused in his bosom, his audience 
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became aware that they stood in the presence of 
one of those gifted beii^, whose energies need only 
be directed to a proper object, to be sure of their 
ascendancy over their fellow-creatures. 

Nothing, also^ when he began, could equal the 
manliness, mellowness, and flexibility of the tones 
of his voice, and notwithstanding that slight can^ 
tilena which seems inseparable from poetical 
recitation in Italy, his Tivid and impassionate 
delivery had something in itself irresistible suasive 
tod winning. 

He had little or no action. He read sitting; 
only rising for one instant for a slight obeisance at 
the outset. This posture, and his diffidence and 
trepidation, did not allow him to make any attempt 
at that exaggerated gesticulation for which his 
countrymen are justly ridiculed abroad; but there 
was an eloquence in his countenance, a language 
in the ebbing and flowing of his flitting complexion, 
an expression in the movement of his head^ in the 
quivering of his lips, in the very fidtering of his 
voice, which had power to rivet the attention, and 
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to find its way unerringly, immediately^ to the 
sympathies of the bystanders. 

The first words were, as. might be expected^ 
almost inaudible; but as he warmed with his sub- 
ject, as his eyes met Caroline's, who^ hc^d silently 
stolen from the piano and resumed her seat by thq 
side of her aunt, the rest of the company faded 
fi'om his yiew, and he proceeded with that impres* 
siye ardour, with that heart-storming vehemence, 
with which he alone who created can read, and 
which proves how little the most unearthly mu- 
sic can add to the natural melody of the human 
langui^e. 

Caroline grasped Lady Phillimore's hand. She 
cast frequent glances at the object before her, en- 
raptured at an exhibition of feeling never before 
witnessed. The transport of the reader proved for 
a moment contagious. She felt a choking at her 
throat, a tingling^ in her ears ; ishe yearned to her 
lover; she longed to throw her arms round his 
neck, to hide her head in his bosom, as if the 
throbbing of his heart and the glowing of hisr 
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che^ could oommanicate heat and life— could 
thaw the iceberg that had till that moment lain so 
heavily on her breast 

Hardly one person in the room but sympathized 
with her. The first act had been listened to with 
that respectfully frigid attention which characterises 
a circle of weU-bred but hypercritical hearen.; but 
as scene followed scene, and the interest attached 
to the subject, and the rapidity and intensity of 
action, the beauty of style — ^the real merit, in short, 
of the composition became apparent — the Italian 
part of the audience, and all familiar with the lan- 
guage, insisted on having the whole drama from 
banning to end, and gave the most unequivocal 
testimonies of unmixed delight. 

As the last words were drowned in a burst of 
applause, Caroline stole a last glance at the poet. 
By an unaccountable association of ideas, the 
thought of the absent Hon. Augustus Phibbs 
occurred to her fancy, and for the first time in her 
life she felt as if the heart ought to enter for some- 
thing in a matrimonial arrangement. 
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V. 



THE FIASCO. 



ScAROBLT had a fortnight elapsed since that 
memorable eyening when the good people of 
Florence shut up shop, and cut their Senedmone, 
' to be in time for the new tragedy at the Teatro 
Cocomero. It was then mid-Lent. The Pergola 
and the Opera were under the interdict of the holy 
seaston, and the habitues had no resource left but 
the Prom. The playhouse was opened long before 
sunset, to avoid tumult at the entrance. Altoviti 
had repaired to the theatre, prevailed upon by 
Caroline and her aunt, to escort them to their box. 
The dress circle was invaded by the English. The 
bishop's daughters, long-necked as cranes, tall and 
erect as Lombardy poplars, were nodding, smirk- 
ing, and telegraphing on the right. The ponderous 
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turbans of Madam Brattle and Lady Emmelina 
were to be seen towering on the left. Altoviti 
shrank back in his box. Although his tragedy 
had been announced anonymously, although he 
was almost unknown to the public^ he felt as if all 
the eyes of the crowded audience were turned 
towards one box and riveted on one object. 

Alasy poor votary of fame ! Come forward and 
dare to look at this dread jury that are here con- 
vened to pass their verdict on the work of your 
brain! See among those rows of vulgar gaping 
faces in the pit, still stupified by the drowsiness of 
their hasty dinners, whom you would deem likely 
to comprehend the poetry of your soul? whom 
you would select as .fit to be introduced into the 
sanctuary of your mind? whom you would raise 
to the level of your loftiest inspirations ? — and it is 
of such a crowd, of these men, for each of whdm, 
singly, you entertain no feeling short of utter con- 
tempt, that you, proud man, stoop to court the 
gregarious acclamation ! It is from the roaring of 
such a menagerie that you, privileged being, you 
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phoenix, saffer yourself to be disturbed from the 
serenity of the ethereal region it wds given to your 
broad-winged genius to expatiate through ! 

True, the Florentines are, eomparatiyely, a bright, 
keen-witted people. True, you may find among 
the habitues, men of judgment and taste ; but these 
deem it beneath their dignity to suffer themselves 
to be betrayed into any exhibition of feeling. The 
well-bred and accomplished give no sign. Gloved 
hands never clap. 

" Yanina d'Omano" was not a work destitute of 
taste. The subject was happily chosen ; the poet 
had done it ample justice. The long assiduous 
cares he had bestowed upon it had left nothing to 
desire on the score of plausibility of plan, delinea- 
tion of characters, harmony and loftiness of style. 
But it had little or no stage effect. Correct and 
faultless as a literary production, his piece stood 
little chance of success as a dramatic performance. 
Those who had been so warm and pretty nearly 
sincere in their commendation of that juvenile 
essay, when actuated by the prestige of the poet's 
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own declamatioii, in Lady Phillimore's drawing- 
room— Capponi and Nicoolini among the number 
— ^were now surprised at the tameness and languor 
pervading that chaste but unimpassioned exhibition, 
and repented the encouragement they had given 
for its production on the stage. 

But it was not on the ground of its good or bad 
qualities that poor '^ Yanina" was to encounter its 
&te. There are a hundred accessary circumstances 
on which the ultimatum of popular judgment 
dep^ids, even more than on the intrinsic value of 
the piece itself— a hundred all-powerful, mysterious, 
inexorable agencies, which the proud Altovid 
neglected or scorned to propitiate. He had no 
hired clacqueurs; no interested partisans except 
the few aristocratic friends of Lady Phillimore in 
the dress circle, chiefly foreigners, whose demon- 
stration, even had they condescended to make any 
in his &vour, was sure, out of sheer contradiction, 
out of national jealousy, to call forth the animad- 
version of the many-headed mdbocracy above and 
below. The Italians are mightily patriotic, mightly 
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independent on ihe parterre of their theatres ; a 
state of hostility is invariably found to exist between 
the native and the foreign faction at the opera ; 
and although the tragedy had been given as the 
work di penna PiarentiTuif still the interest of the 
Inglesi in its success was too obvious not to call 
forth a contrary disposition on the part of the 
emulous multidude. 

Some untoward events, also, 'conspired from the 
very outset to keep the audience that evening in a 
state of unwonted restlessness and ferment A 
parcel of foreign yoimgETters, being, in fact, some 
of the officers of an English frigate anchored at 
Leghorn, had newly arrived in town; and after 
revelling and carousing at Schneider's Hotel till late 
in the afternoon, had been seized with a sudden 
whim to see the new play. They had rushed in, 
in a state of raving intoxication, and taken the pit 
by storm : one or two of them had, even before the 
raising of the curtain, been laid hold of by the 
carabinieri and turned out for misdemeanour. 

r 

The remaining party had been sobered down and 
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struck dumb for a moment;, but a sullen determi- 
nation had been entered into, by the most daring 
of them, to leave no stone unturned to mar the 
enjoyment of their peaceAil neighbours, and to 
wreak their vengence on the luckless drama and 
its inofFensiye author. 

Although enough is known of the doings of 
English officers at Malta, Corfu, and other foreign 
ports, to screen me from any imputation of har- 
bouring a wish to calumniate them, I must in this 
instance, so iar do them justice as to state that 
their misconduct wa^ not so much the result of 
their natural love of mischief, as of the su^estions 
of an evil-designing spirit, who had an interest in 
urging them to do their worst. 

That carroty-headed monster, the Hon. Augustus 
Phibbs, was amongst them. That worthy littera- 
teur had just returned from his pi'otracted trip to 
the South. He did not like the look of things in 
general^ as he found them on his return. He was 
not pleased with the domestication with Caroline 
of what Lady Phillimore called, " the interesting 
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native." He wa3 bored to death by the drama^ 
and the fuss everybody in the house made about 
it. Surlily enough he declined countenancing the 
play with his presence, even for the sake of his 
lady's company. He joined a group of fellow- 
travellers at the hotel ; among the officers of Her 
Majesty's frigate, Minerva, he found some old 
college friends. The spirit of ancient schoolboy 
mischief was revived by that unlooked-for meeting. 
Phibbs threw out a hint about the fun of the new 
play. He described it as a parody, a travesty; 
he prepared them for a farce in tragic disguise. 
Having thus worked them up to a proper mood 
for " a lark," and relying on their ignorance of the 
language, and still more on their fuddled under- 
standing, he gave the signal for a general move. 
He was now busy in the middle alley of the pit, 
bustling from one group to another of his dis- 
appointed companions, teazing and taunting them, 
setting them up against the dullness and flatness 
of Italian humour. 
This little piece of malice prepense succeeded 
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beyond his fondest expectation: what with the 
broad jests of those tipsy brawlers, their outrageous 
peals of laughter, their crowing and squeaking, 
snoring and sneezing, and the cries of « Shame!" 
" Silence !/' " Turn them out !" of the scandalized 
citizens around them, and the jostling and pushing 
of the vainly interfering police — it soon became 
impossible to restore order and calm. 

A mirthful mood, so deplorably jarring with the 
solemn train of feeling which the deyelopment of 
the action was intended to call forth, gradually 
gained ground and became contagious. The &rce 
in the pit got the better of the tragedy on the 
stage : and when, as the evil powers would have 
it, towards the close of the fourth act, the drama 
being then at the acme of pathetic intensity, the 
Hon. Augustus Phibbs, emboldened by success, 
flung a chesnut towards the stage, which was heard 
rattling against the Roman nose of Domeniconi, 
the hei*o — the roaring of the multitude knew no 
limits. Scarcely a word could be heard of the 
ensuing act, and the curtain fell amidst such an 
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awM finale of hisses, of howls and jells, as gave 
ample eyidence of the most decisiye Masco the old 
Cocomero had witnessed time out of memoiy*. 

The failure of one of his pieces is no great dis- 
grace to the French or English dramatist. Writing 
is with him a trade, and as much liable to the ups 
and downs of earthly yicissitude as any other 
money-making concern. He looks down on his 
incensed judges with a philosophical sneer, imd 
repairs to a good oyster-supper with his good 
ftiends the actors, calm, stoic, impassible, as if 
nothing "had been. 

With Altoviti it . was otherwise. He was born 
and educated in a country where literature, enter- 
taining no hope of solid rewards, must rest satbfied 
with, and aspire to, nothing beyond the yain clam- 
our of popular applause, where success or failure 
clings to an author for life. He was not poor, and 
had been impelled to enter into the dangerous 

* Few of our readers can be nnfamiliar with the meaning 
of Fifuco^ a cant word nsed throughoat Italy to designate a 
faUursi e^eoiaUy in theatrical matters. 
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arena by no selfish views of -pecuniary emolument 
or worldly preferment. That single drama had 
been- the object of his secret pride for years. He 
had strained his faculties eyen to exhaustion; and 
he hoped — ^nay he had been induced into a belief— 
that it was well worth, that it would repay all the 
cares bestowed upon it 

Nor was that all. Caroline had praised it 
She seemed to lay as much stress as himself on 
that ill-^fated production. From the evening of its 
first reading her manner seemed changed towards 
him! She had evinced an interest in tlte work 
— ^perhaps she felt for the author ! That proud, 
ambitious spirit was to be propitiated by a signal 
success. And now ! — ^a hissed author ! — an absurd 
character, held up to public derision— -crushed, 
annihilated ! 

On the same night the unsuccessful dramatist, 
alone, on foot, in a state bordering on distraction, 
sought the retirement of his 61d tower at Fiesole. 
He had shut the world out, and would see none of 
his friends. By stratagem or bribery, by some 
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feminine devilry, onBy however, gained admittance. 
Caroline had felt some compunction at her 
heedless conduct. She came with her aunt, and 
had a long interview with the unhappy recluse. 
The result of that meeting was long time a mys- 
tery ; hut the resolution the discomfited poet had 
come to, in the first bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment, of consummating his moral suicide by re- 
tiring to a monastery, was understood to be, from 
that very evening, abandoned. 

In due course of time there was fiiss and bustle, 
and a throng of carriages at the Rospigliosi Palace 
— great noise and gala and all the clatter of a grand 
dSfeunef*; Lady Phillimore declared "she was all 
in a fluster!'' Caroline bestowed her hand on 
Altoviti — and as much of her heart as he might 
manage to thaw. 
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VI. 



LOVE IK A COTTAGE. 



The dilapidated old tower was left to the rooks 
and owls of the Appennines. Vanina was suffered 
to work its way into public favour by a new expe- 
riment at the next season, — and the ex-Abate, 
together with his blooming bride, removed to a 
cool, shady, Devonshire snuggery, where the flirt 
and hoyden of three Florentine seasons soon sub- 
sided into that most perfect model of feminine 
grace, an English wife. 
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VII, 



THE RBVEXQE. 



The Hon. Augustus Phibbs and three of his 
most unruly fellow-rioters were, for that night, 
locked up in the guard-room of the earabinieri. 
Released, after a cheerless night, by the paternal 
interference of Her British Majesty's representative, 
he lost no time in calling at the Kospigliosi Palace, 
where he found the ladies from home. From 
home they have been to him ever since ! 

What schemes of mischief and revenge may not 
be hatched by a brain under the influence of a 
head of carroty hair ! The disappointed Phibbs 
vowed to everlasting infamy the ill-starred Abate 
who had irreparably robbed him of his bride. 
Three days and three nights he brooded over his 
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scheme of vengeance. At last his concocted venom 
found its vent in the columns of the ** Palladium ; 
where, among the items of " our weekly chit-chat, 
the all-important intelligence was conveyed to 
£nglish readers, that the new tragedy at the Teatro 
Cocomero had turned out a *^ Solennissimo Fiasco." 
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TEMPORARY INSANITY. 



" FuB Tultime lagrime, 

Che il miser versd, 
Poi capo nell' anima 

n duol rinserrd ; 
Di negri fantasimi 

Pii!^ sempre il nodri ; 
Ahi, misero, misero, 

La yita abboni !" 



'^ Sir Horace Thorogood is requested to call 
on Morton Sheridan this evening after eight, on 
matters of supreme importance. 

" la, Little Bussell Street, Bloomsbury, 
" Friday, May 2." 

" Dear me ! what is the matter with him ? Hard 
up, I dare say, poor fellow. Perhaps ill, and just 
this evening — this evening ! Let me see. Dinner 
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with Sir Samuel Goodrich — ^ball at the Countess 
of Ragland's — Macreadj's benefit at the Hay- 
market. I wish to goodness he had chosen a 
more convenient opportunity ! ^ Matters of supreme 
importance ' — ^fudge ! What more momentous busi- 
ness than a snug dinner with an old crony ? And 
yet if the poor deyil is in distress — an upright 
warm-hearted fellow like Morton Sheridan ! Oh ! 
come, Sir Horace, make up your mind, we must go.'' 

After this brief commune with himself, the 
good-natured baronet took up his hat and stick, 
not omitting, by way of precaution, to cram a few 
bank-notes in his pocket book. 

*^ Bloomsbury — Little Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury ! I should like to know what business decent 
people have to take up their quarters in Blooms- 
bury ? — ^and these vile streets are so dirty, and 
these side-walks so greasy — ^what a fool I must 
have been not to order out my brougham ! And 
yet — ^no, hang it! better so; a carriage would 
create such a bustle in these dingy regions, and 
John has such a way of thundering at poor 
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people's doors. Better so. Let us spare the 
nerves of poor Sheridan the irritation of a menial's 
impertinence. Well — I wonder what is the mat- 
ter with the poor artist ; I have not seen him for 
an Bjge,ajidy now that I recollect, there were none 
of his paintings this season at the Exhibition. 
Why, Sir Horace, how very remiss, how very 
unkind of you never to enquire after him ! Good 
gracious ! how forgetful this London life makes 
the kindest of us 1" 

At the comer of Museum Street, Sir Horace 
met two of his friends. 

'^ Ha ! John Ashton and Tom Landor ! My 
good fellows, how are you ? Whither go you ? 
What ! to Little Russell Street ? — to Mortdn 
Sheridan's ? — a note from him ? — both of you ? — 
the same as mine ! Why, what does the fellow 
mean by issuing such circulars ? Humph! going 
to give a grand supper, I suppose ; exhibiting 
dbme of his new sketches, maybe — ^ matters of 
supreme importance, ' — announcing his forth- 
coming marriage, perhaps, or making his will ! 
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Ashton and Landor were not the only friends^ 
besides the baronet, whom the distressed artist had 
invited to his house that night. As they were 
ushered into the room, they found about ten of 
their acquaintance already assembled. There was 
Sir William Hardy, Lord Randolph, John Bel- 
lamy, the poet Lewis, two Irish M.P.'s, a few 
young artists, and a distinguished German sculptor. 

It was hardly after sun-set, but the last faint 
streaks of a sickly twilight, still lingering on the 
purlieus of that foul neighbourhood, in vain strug- 
gled to penetrate through the narrow aperture, 
through which the painter economised the light of 
day to accommodate it to his purposes, so that the 
room on first entering appeared plunged into utter 
darkness, and the reddish glare of a languid coal- 
fire dancing fitiiilly over the assembled company 
as well as on the pale busts, models, and lay- 
figures scattered in sublime disorder around^ gave 
them a lurid ghastliness which did not mudi 
tend to improve the general look of that gloomy 
apartment. 
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Morton Sheridan was not a very handsome per« 
sonage ; but there was something in his open, 
manly countenance which easily won and perma- 
nently secured the good opinion and will of every 
casual acquaintance. In early youth he was known 
as a hearty good fellow, a blithe lad full of frolic 
and glee. As he advanced in life, the intense pur- 
suit of what proved to him an unthankful profes- 
sion, and, as it was surmised, the res angugta domif 
had gradually severed him from his gayer associa- 
tions. He had lived many years abroad, -and of 
late, as Sir Horace has already hinted^ had been 
little seen or heard of. That matters went not 
very smooth with him, his friends had not the 
slightest doubt. Still they were at a loss how to 
account for that general invitation in such very 
strong terms of adjuration, as they knew him too 
well not to feel assured that he would sooner starve 
a thousand times, than apply for relief, or even 
acquaint any living being with his difficulties. 

They found him seated in a leathern arm-chair, 
dressed in his loose and somewhat fiuitastic artist's 
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costume. The cares he had bestowed on his long 
dark hair, on his linen^ on the very folds of his 
gown, showed that he had taken more than usual 
pains to prepare himself for the reception of his 
visitors. He looked calm and collected; on his 
countenance, always beaming with intelligence, 
there sat now an air of easy dignity and serenity, 
which drove at once from his friends' minds the 
sad forebodings, naturally aroused in their fancies, 
on receiving that hasty and ominous summons. 

He rose, and bowed in silence to each of them 
as they made their/ appearance, motioning each of 
the hew comers to one of the chairs that had been 
already disposed round the fire, and which began 
now to fill the poor but somewhat spacious apart- 
ment. Before him, at an oblique angle with the 
chimney, there stretched a long writing-table 
covered with green cloth ; beside the table, on his 
right, rose a huge easel, against which rested a 
large picture, turned upon its &ce. The table, the 
easel, and other instruments and paraphernalia of 
his profession, compactly drawn up, apparently 
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with a yiew to make room for his guests, consti- 
tuted a line of defence, behind which the painter 
foimd himself entrenched, as it were, and separated 
from the rest of the company. Presently an untidy 
wench, who officiated as the poor artist's only 
attendant, brought in and laid upon the table a pair 
of lighted candles, snuffed them, and curtsied as 
she left the room. 

'^ Grentlemen," at last began Sheridan, as the 
door closed upon the heels of the retreating 
domestic, " kind friends, I thank you ! In my 
days of youthful sanguineness, when I fancied 
that every smiling countenance betokened a loving 
heart, I could hardly have hoped that my call had 
power to bring so many friends to my side. In 
this hour of final despondency, when I needed 
only a few warm and true bosoms to bear me 
through this last trial, I cannot express how proud, 
how happy you make me by complying with bo 
much readiness, in so great a number with my 
request. I thank you; as you have not deserted 
your poor friend, so may God never forsake you ! 
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'^ Hurried on, goaded on in our mad race of 
life, in obedience to that instinct of self to which 
alone we continue true to the last, it is no wonder 
if we have no leisure to look after such of oar 
fellow-wayfarers as may happen to sink over- 
powered by the road-side. Grappling each of us 
with our own share of misery, &r from reaching 
a helping hand, we scarcely shrink from treading 
on our &llen neighbour, as we rush onward in our 
headlong strife. No man has a right to complain 
if he be left to perish unheeded; because evil is 
stronger than any, stronger than all of us ; and, in 
the experienced inefficiency of our means of resist- 
ance, we recoil from the idle contemplation of 
sufferings it is not in our power to avert or to 
soothe. 

" But he, — the weary pilgrim, the wounded 
warrior bleeding to death on this wide b&ttle-field 
of the earth, — ^he who has long manfully borne up 
against the tide of adversity, and, after strenuous 
but hopeless endeavours, crosses his arms on his 
breast and resigns himself to his doom, — shall he 
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be chained with faint-heartedness, if on the moment 
of succumbing he be tempted to implore from 
his fellow-beings — not their assistance^ for despair 
admits of no auxiliaries — not their regret and 
sympathy^ not at least that sterile commiseration 
which is almost invariably akin to contempt — but 
a word of reverence even more than love — the 
assurance that he has well deserved of his race; 
that he has stood his ground as beseemed a man, 
and even in his downfall only yielded to irresistible 
iron necessity? 

^^ It is for such a purpose that I requested your 
attendance here this evening. I wanted your coun- 
tenance to a decisive^ irrevokable measure which I 
am determined to adopt. I required your good 
leave for a long, long journey, from which I shall 
never return; and I wished you to stand on the 
shore and bear witness to the calmness and security 
with which I take my departure — with which I 
bid my country, my friends, and all I held dearest 
in life, a lasting farewell. 

'' It will be no difficult task to acquaint you with 
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the causes that have led to this resolution. Mine 
was not an adventurous life, and there are hardly 
any of its leading vicissitudes with which you are 
un&miliar. It was an artist's life— an unsuccessful 
artist's. It was the powerless struggle of an aspir- 
ing, soaring intelligence against unresisting and yet 
unyielding matter; the melancholy waste of all 
the feculties of a strong mind on a field of exertion 
in which unwearied indus^, stem perseverance 
unswerving will, are, by themselves, utterly 
unavailing. My genius Hed within me! From 
the first moment that, an untutored country lad, 
I sketched the old church in our village-green, 
Art, as an evil demon, took possession of its de- 
voted victim. Like the arch-tempter, it exacted 
the sacrifice of my soul in exchange for its creative 
gifts ; but, different in this firom the great enemy 
of human kind, it secured its prize without being 
true to its own share of the compact. It worked 
upon me the persuasion that nature had lavished on 
me the elements of greatness ; it repeated incessantly 
in my ears, ^ Thou, too, art a painter ! ' an egre- 
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giotts hallucination of which death alone can bring 
the total disenchantment 

^' From that moment I was a doomed man. My 
scanty patrimony, the bloom of my youth, the sun- 
shine of my days, the repose of my nights, were wasted 
on shapeless creations, beneath whose very features 
there seemed to lurk a fiendish sneer at the stark 
impotence of their maker. The glow of heated 
fancy, the trance of inspiration, the ineffable volup- 
tuousness of conception, during the pressure of 
which I felt as if floating through an ethereal 
region between earth and paradise, subsided at 
once on the first attempt at mixing my colours. 
My buoyant imagination seemed limed, as it were, 
by the viscid clay on my palette, and every flutter 
of its wings sunk it deeper and deeper, till it utterly 
deprived it of its ingenite power of flight. All 
the tints of the rainbow could not body forth the 
colourless dreams of my fancy. The flitting phan- 
toms of my brain refiised themselves to all mecha- 
nical incarnation. The spark which I presumed 
to steal from the sun could not live in the mephitic 
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medium of an earthly atmosphere. Every touch 
of my brush was like a downfall from the clouds. 
My fidlure was always proportionate to the degree 
of previous excitement. If it ever happened 
that my works secured the suffrage of the vulgar 
(for without some partial success I could hardly 
have fed so long on my deplorable illusion), if my 
paintings ever met with public applause at the 
Exhibition, it was only when the hand wrought 
without the head, only in those moments of mental 
exhaustion, in those lucid intervals of my dreary 
infirmity, when my fingers went, almost uncoB'- 
sciously, through the mechanical routine of my 
craft. On these vile specimens of the materialism 
of art, I hardly deigned to cast a look of disgust 
and scorn; but those vague, shadowy sketches 
which I intended for a revelation of my heavenly 
visions, the pictures in which form was to be made 
subservient to spirit, in which the artist aspired to 
be, not the imitator, but the master of nature, those 
were never openly exposed, never privately shown 
to mortal eye; in fact, never achieved. Before 
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those crude fantasies I stood as if speU-bound, 
gazing upon them with a yacant stare, as if my 
eyes were gifted with the photographic power of 
the sun, as if the realisation of my unsubstantial 
conceit were to be the work of magnetism or magic, 
rather than the result of manual exertion, as if the 
canyas could, like a mirror, reflect the image of 
my intangible thought. 

'^ In this manner long hours were spent in a 
consuming f^ony of inaction, amidst the withering 
throes of a barren trayail ; and when I finally rose, 
and tore myself from the charm of that ecstatic 
contemplation, my head swam round, throbbing 
and aching. 

'^ Then I looked around me, into the mad, 
whirling world, from which I fancied I had se- 
cluded myself past return, and with the zest of 
long abstinence, deep for a season, I diyed into its 
bewildering eddies, and in its eneryating pleasures, 
in its cramping inanities, I stroye to lull myself into 
utter unconsciousness. In yain! To exhaustion 
and satiety regret succeeded and self-reproof, and 
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at the first twinge of remorse, that sleepless longing 
£ojt something unattainable, incomprehensible, i^;ain 
sprang up in my bosom. 

'^ Thus ruled by an unconquerable &tality, I 
returned to my dreary toiL For a brief space it 
seemed as if my spirit, refreshed by that short 
respite, had broken through the trammels of mft> 
terial obstacles. For a few touches the hand har- 
monised with the head. Oh, rapture ! My idea, 
radiant with unearthly tints, started into life under 
my trembling pencil. But alas ! but alas ! to die 
deceitfiil beams of that transient aurora chaos 
succeeded and deeper night The creation of my 
morbid imagination assumed before my eyes 
gigantic, terrific dimensions. It pressed on my 
giddy brain till it crushed, it overwhelmed it ; till 
I either fell senseless at th^ foot of my abortive 
sketch, or, in a paroxysm of rage, I tore it from 
the easel and trod it down with deep curses of 
frantic despair ! 

*' At war with myself, I extended my execration 
to all surrounding objects. To the dullness of this 
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gloomy climate^ to the tardiness of my northern 
Mood, to the grovelling spirit of my unimaginative 
countrymen; rather than to any deficiency of talent^ 
I was willing to attribute my want of success. I 
rated the stars which had cast my lot on a land 
saddened by the incessant frowns of Heaven. I 
&ncied that painting, like the Vine, could never 
thrive under this pale, sickly sun; that fancy could 
have no full swing under the dead weight of this 
unelastic atmosphere. Urged by that idea, I 
hastened from a land that could be no home to 
genius; I abjured it — cursed it ! I moved through 
the Continent an eager pilgrim, with the light step 
of an enfranchised prisoner. Across the sea, 
athwart the mountains, I flew to the birth-place of 
art, to the universal fatherland of great minds. I 
was in Italy — ^an Italian ! Only in that country 
has art ever been idealised. I gazed on a Raphael, 
or a Guido, as a living evidence of the practicability 
of my wildest conceptions. What thought can be 
said to be unutterable? What images can fancy 
conjure ^up which oil-colours may not convey to 
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the senses ? Art is as infinite as mind itself; and 
am I not an artist ? Let only the secret working of 
these ancient masters be revealed to me. Their 
excellence was only the result of a skilful prepara- 
tion of their colouring materials. It is only in the 
execution that I haye any thing to learn. My 
conceptions embrace as wide a design as the most 
daring among them. 

^' Alas! I was soon to learn that execution is 
the beginning as well as the achievement of art. 
Ten years of anxious wandering were frittered 
away in bootless efforts to obtain possession of this 
artist's mechanism, which should be the slave, and 
yet is nothing less than the tyrant, of thought. 
This mixing of colours, which I despised as a mere 
handicraft common to the meanest dauber, was, 
however, the utmost attainment of sovereign 
intellects. It is a gift as rare in Italy, at the 
present day, as in any other part of the world. It 
constituted the peculiar charm of the ancient 
masters ; it was invented, perfected by them, and 
died with them. In my attempts at an emulous 
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imitation of their master-pieces I lost that nerve of 
originality in which I had hitherto prided myself* 
Truth began, at last, gradually, but irresistibly, to 
force itself upon my reluctant mind. The bitter 
conviction glared before, my eyes. The brush 
dropped from my hands, my head sunk on my 
bosom — I was not intended for a painter ! 

'' I began to comprehend that those bright, 
flitting fancies on which I had laid my claims to an 
artist's genius may equally glimmer through the 
benighted understanding of the dullest of men. 
That they are the vital spark inherent in the 
spiritual substance of every man's soul, latent under 
the deepest layers of coarse sensualism, slumbering 
but not extinguished, under the ashes of the coldest 
materialism ; that every man's mind is teeming with 
volumes of never-to-be-written poetry ; that each 
of us might say, with a boast analogous to Archi- 
medes's, ^Give me but a language, and I will reveal 
Heaven !' But that he alone is indeed a Creator 
who sufiers not those familiar demons of imagi- 
nation to run riot in his brain, but, with the might 
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of a fearless enchanter, secures them in his grasp, 
subjects them to his will, forces them into daylight 
under the shape of words, colours, or notes; that 
the privilege of genius consists less in the concep- 
tion than in the expression of thought; that, in 
short, a man is only a poet 'in as much as he is 
a versifier; only a painter, in proportion as he 
IS a colourist 

'^ Thus did I see myself baffled in the sole object 
of my whole life. In the midst of my career I 
became aware that I had followed a road without 
issue. Great God ! upwards of thirty years lived 
in vain ! 

^^ And yet this blasting conviction, this death- 
blow to my fondest expectations, found my heart 
more calmly resigned than I had anticipated. No 
stroke of affliction can bear down the stubbomess 
of human vitality. An outcast from the temple of 
art, I continued to worship at its threshold. I 
shrunk from the creator into the mere amateur. I 
followed, a discarded suitor, in the train of the 
beauty that spurned me. The quiet enjoyments of 
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the man of taste are not without relish even for one 
who aimed at the more tempestuous raptures of 
operative genius. A long contemplation of the 
beautiful gives our mind all the refinement of the 
most exquisite Epicurism. A visit to the Tribune, 
or a lounge in the halls of the Vatican, — a thunder- 
storm in the Appennines, or a simset in the Bay of 
Naples, had lost none of their charms, even though 
I had relinquished all hope of reproducing the 
wonders of nature, or rivalling the prodigies of art. 
Sense was not deadened or blunted/ even though 
deprived of all vent and utterance. Inaction is not 
idleness in Italy; there is life in the air you inhale, 
life in your listless langour, life in the very dreams 
of your slumbers. 

^^ From this delicious state of supineness do- 
mestic afflictions came rudely to awake me. My 
father died, and the sins of his prodigality were 
severely visited on his no less extravagant son. I 
hastened back to England only to find myself an 
orphan and a beggar. In presence of staring 
poverty I was roused into exertion. Once more 
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I tx>ok up my pencil, no longer, alas ! to wrestle 
with the overpowering emotions of an exuberant 
fancy, no longer to toil for endless renown, but to 
engine in a desperate struggle — ^for bread! 

^' Ten years' absence had made me almost a 
stranger at home; still a few persons were living 
who had witnessed the earliest essay of what they 
looked upon as a promising genius. A long 
sojourn in Italy was no trifling reconunendation in 
the eyes of the untravelled part of our wealthy 
citizens. Among these lower ranks of patrons of 
the fine arts I was for a season a novelty. I was 
invited to give life in my canvas to the round face 
of an overfed alderman ; to produce a faithful imi- 
tation of the sharp features, shrivelled neck, and 
red elbows of his eldest daughter ; to delineate the 
crazy chimney-tops of his Elizabethan villa at Hack- 
ney. In a profession in which mediocrity itself is an 
abomination, I consented at once to sink to the lowest 
order. I became a mere drudge. Still, even yet, I 
shrunk not from the degrading task. I drank my 
cup to the lees. I despised myself, and lived on. 
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^' But I prostrated myself in vain. Fortune 
could not be propitiated by the most abject acts of 
dastardly submission. My vulgar employers gra- 
dually dropped me. Perhaps my talents did not 
even come up to &eir standard of excellence, or 
some success&l rival stepped forward with stronger 
claims to their patronage. Perhaps, also, my 
inborn haughtiness and irritability were not always 
sufficiently curbed in presence of those purse-proud 
idiots. Perhaps, in some unguarded moment, I 
betrayed my repugnance to the vile jobs that were 
offered to me. 

'^ I deny not the charge. My stubborn spirit, 
my fiery temper, may have had an ample share in 
working out my destitution. Adversity never &ils 
to find a ready auxiliary in the morbid tendencies 
of our soul. Man is but too often the worst 
enemy of himself. But, to whatever causes my 
calamities might be ascribed, my desolation was 
now complete. I was left alone, with no prospects 
but sheer starvation before me. 

'^ Thank Qod ! I had now nothing to fear. All 

N 
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hopes of happiness were long since blighted ; but I 
was now denied the yery means of subsistence. 
Society cast me out of its bosom. The earth had 
not a square foot of ground for me to stand upon. 
I welcomed despair; I hugged it with a loyer's 
transport; I reyelled in its cold^ withering em- 
brace. Heayen and earth had forsaken me. I 
considered myself acquitted of all debts. I was at 
last thoroughly, absolutely, unconditionally free. 
I breathed again. I was nowat liberty to do as I 
pleased with myself. I determined—to die. 

^^ Yes, my friends, I haye gazed upon the sun 
which shall neyer rise again for me. I ha;ye 
watched the deepening night which is to be the 
forerunner of a darker and more durable night 
I am resolyed on self-destruction ! 

" Start not — answer not-— do not stir ! Step not 
between me and my irremoyable resolution. I 
anticipate all your remonstrances. I haye proy ided 
against all opposition on your part. Think you I 
would so freely ayow my design, if it were in the 
power of any liying being to frustrate it? I am 
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determined to die^ and no man who loves me could 
conscientiously wish to thwart my purpose. 

** Spare me your useless protestations of un» 

bounded devotion. Tell me not that your friendly 

« 

zeal is ready to snap your purse-strings, that the 
poorest of you is willing to break the last crust with 
an old friend. God bless you! I mean no re- 
proach. It is the way of the world, and I hold 
you not accountable for a long neglect which 
originated in the common selfishness of mankind. 
But during these last three years, in which I was 
plunged deeper and deeper in this abyss of misery, 
which of you sought me out? who remembered 
me ? who thought it his* duty to offer me a share 
in his fortune? Had you, to-morrow, heard the 
announcement of my death by starvation, would 
all your benevolent intentions save you from the 
chaise of murder ? 

^^ What! you give no relief unsolicited? But 
know you not that a man of honour dies, and begs 
not ; that he hides, denies his distress, never im- 
plores your charity, till he has resolved not to 
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survive his humiliation ? Oh ! take not pride from 
him to whom nothing else is left : the poor alone 
has a right to be proud. It is his last defensive 
weapon to save him from being trampled to the 
dust I could not accept of any man's bounties ; 
nothing could induce me to live by your alms. I 
asked for employment ; I offered to work for my 
bread. I shrunk from no toQ ; I recoiled from no 
degradation. The world has no occasion for my 
services ; I can make myself no useful member of 
society, and I will not hang on it, a parasite. 

*^ Once fixed on this determination, you will ask 
what object made me solicit your presence. Do 
not think that I wanted courage to die alone, or 
that I indulged a vain wish to exhibit my firmness 
before you. I require neither your support nor 
your conmiiseration. But on this supreme mo- 
ment I felt a longing for a final communion with 
men. I obeyed an almost animal instinct of 
clinging to life even in the jaws of death. Had 
I been stretched on my death-bed by consumption, 
or by any other lingering complaint, you would 
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have vied with each other in perfonning the last 
offices hj my side, you would have smoothed my 
pillow^ you would haye received my last breath, 
treasured up my parting words. Should it be 
otherwise now, because despair, and not disease, 
suddenly forces me from this world, and tirges me 
to another^ where nothing but darkness and terror 
await me ? Hold out your handsr— stand by me J 
Death is bitter, my friends, even though life may have 
become unbearable. Once more, to-day, I mingled 
with the world, as I took leave of it; with the 
springing step of buoyant youth I dashed through 
the crowded streets. How busy was life around 
me, whilst death lay heavy on my bosom ; and 
the day was so pure and. balmy, and every tree in 
the park was in blossom, and every carriage glit- 
tered, aiiid every horse pranced, and every woman 
smiled. 

^' Alas ! the smile of woman ! I have not 
revealed yet the deepest source of affliction. I 
loved, my friends, and never wag loved. My arms 
never clasped the object of my tenderness, — ^my 

K 3 
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head nerer lasted on a fidthfiil bosom. I loved, 
not a woman, but woman. With an artiflt's power 
of abstraction I worahipped unsubstantial idok; 
as long as I fimded myself a creator, I was dead to 
the charms of God's creatures. Whilst my pencil 
conjured down angels from Heaven, how could I 
long for mortal embraces ? You see this canvas 
on my easel : — ^that was my first picture and the 
last I worked at that canvas till I>could tell my 
years in every touch of the brush ; that was the 
woman I loved. It is no more finished than the 
thousand sketches which I have torn to pieces in 
my sullen mood of despondency. It is no less 
a fiiilure; but I loved it, and could not bring 
myself to destroy it. Touch it not now, you will 
see it when I shall be no more. 

*' But when I abjured art, when I found myself 
an outcast from my paradise of dreams, groping 
through this benighted world, stru^ling f^ainst 
want and obscurity, oh ! then I sought refuge in a 
woman's bosom — ^then I gazed wistfully afier every 
fair form that swept heedlessly past the forlorn 
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fainter, and I felt as if I could have held them by the 
hem of their garment, and thrown my arms round 
them, and pressed them to my bosom, and cried, 
* Love me ! — oh V let me be loved ere I die ! ' 

'^ Alas ! all of them seemed to read in my eyes 
the despair that sat on my soul. They shuddered 
at my haggard look, they feared me. Oh ! he lies 
who describes woman as a tender, sensitive being, 
^hey also shrink from the contact of poverty and ' 
sorrow ; they also refuse to sn;iile on the wretch the 
world frowns upon. They do, indeed, delight in 
scenes of feigned misery, in fictitious recitals of 
imaginary disasters ; for to their keen sensibilities 
sadness itself is a luxury, and tears a source of vo- 
luptuous emotions ; but the sight of actual misery, 
the approach of real distress, is as unwelcome to 
them as to the most selfish of the coarser sex. All 
anxious for our safety, we steer wide of the craft 
perilling by our side in the ocean of life, — we dread 
a collision with its foundering wreck, — ^we stand in 
a superstitious awe of the deadly grasp of its 
drowning mariner. No-— no! the sunbeam of 
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woman's eye never shot across the gloom of my 
despair, the music of her voice never stilled the 
tempests of my spirit Unloved I descend to my 
grave. 

*^ Let; then, calm friendship surround him whom 
all warmer affections deserted. Leave me not, my 
friends ! You see I am calm and collected. Pro- 
foundly grieved, incurably wounded in my heart's 
core, but not unmanned, nor demented. 

^< God forgive me I I am no suicide. The world 
issued the warrant, and left me only the choice of 
my death. I have chosen the shortest and easiest. 
Be ye my witnesses that I depart at peace with 
mankind. None of them ever wronged me. It is 
no man's fault if our race have outgrown its 
appointed abode, if it has multiplied till the earth 
can no longer hold it Let us cast lots. Let the 
less fortunate make room for their betters. I will 
set the first example. There is another world, let 
us hope, for those who find no place in this — another 
world, incomprehensible, but, undoubtedly, bound- 
less and endless." 
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After these words, Sheiidan ceased abruptly. 
His fnends had heard him in silent amazement 
Nothing could be more astonishing than the con* 
trast between the mildness and sedateness of the 
artist's manner and the terrible import of his words. 
His calmness deceived the most discerning among 
the bystanders. They hung down their heads, 
they dared not raise their eyes into each Other's 
faces. There were moments, indeed, in which 
some of them would have interrupted him. They 
waited for a pause, for a fair opportunity to stai*t up 
and secure the unhappy madman. He gave them 
no time. 

He rose suddenly at the conclusion of his 
speech. He stared at them for one second 
with a cold, bitter^ smile, then, with the swift* 
ness of lightning, he tore open his loose gown, 
and a short, lead-coloured blade was seen gleaming 
in the air. 

Of all that company one only had been a silent, 
but not idle spectator. Sir Horace Thorogood had 
glided unperceived between the easel and the wall, 
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Sheridan had hardly time to raise his arm for the 
fell stroke, ere the weapon was wrenched finom 
his hand. 

*^ Yoong man, not so ! " exclaimed the haronet 
as he secured the maniac in his powerful embrace ; 
'' ask ns not to stand by and witness such a work 
of awful butchery* We admit the justice of all 
your past grievances. Could selMestruction anni- 
hilate bygone evils, could suicide be retrospective, 
it might, perhaps, be a blessing to you. But how 
dare you murder the future ? How know you what 
destinies are in store for you ? ' Heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning/ " 

Sir Horace said no more ; he knew how to 
minister better than*words to a diseased mind. A 
hackney^oach was called for; the struggling ma- 
niac was almost forced into it. Sir Horace bade 
them drive to his house in Harley Street. 

On the following morning a large number of the 
baronef s friends took luncheon with him. A pic- 
ture was produced; it was the same that poor 
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Slieridan alluded to in hisinsane speech, bequeathing 
it, as it were, to his friends. It represented a slight 
female figure, clad in snow-white drapery. The 
form was hardly sketched, but the countenance was 
an ineffable type of superhuman loveliness. 

Sir Horace proposed its sale by auction; the 
. good baronet himself acted George Robins for the 
occasion. The pictui'e was adjudged to Lord Ran- 
dolph for 500 guineas. The painter was present, 
pale, silent, and sullen; a sigh burst from his 
breast; he threw his arms round his preserver, 
and wept. 

On the same afternoon Sir Horace drove the 
rescued artist to his villa at Richmond. Lady 
Thorogood and her two lovely daughters were 
prepared for the reception of the repentant suicide. 
All that feminine tenderness could suggest was 
resorted to to make a paradise of their delightful 
residence. Sheridan looks still downcast and 
gloomy, but God is with him, and^better thoughts 
begin to spring up in his breast. Reconciled to life, 
he has been often heard to repeat, with deep convic- 
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tion, '^ His wrath endoroth but the twinkling of an 
eye, and in His pleasure is life : heaviness may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
momincr/' 



THE END. 
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J. Buchanan, American Secretaries of State, to the Bight 
Hon. R. Pakenkam, Her BritanaieMijetty's Flenipotentiarj* 
With an Appendix, containing Mr. PsJcenham's countfr- 
Statement ; and a Map, showing the Propositions of each 
Party. 8vo, clotti limp. 2*. w 

III. 
Lecture on Oregon. By the Hon. C. CnsmNo, late Commii- 
sioner of the United States to China, deUvered at th# 
Lyceum, Boston. Syo, sewed. Sd, 

** These are h^hly intereatingf pabUcations on the now all-eng^roflsing mbject ^C 
the Oregon territory. With the exception of Mr. PaJkenham'i counter statemenl^ 
th^ are entirely written by Americans, and must, therefore, be viewed as coming 
from our opponents ; perhaps, indeed, they are the more yalnable on that accouifv 
since they gire a complete insiil^ht iatf> What nyy be said on the other side. T|ie 
NarratiTe of the Expedition to the Rocl^ Wountains and Oregon, however, par- 
takes far more of trareHing adventore than political discussion, and its informa^ 
tion about a country so much talked o^ and so little known, is curious apd 
amusing. *•••«» ^ ThNB wgrki, wtfk |Mr ^i^lP* i«l^ tfieir Plans apd 
their intefflgence, may prove of Immense use toSnellah statesmen and politiciaQS ; 
since a thorough research into the minds and feoiings— into the causes and in- 
tensions of complaint of the people of the United £(tate8, and their rulers — w|It, 
probably more than anything, fesn t» a settteCDent «f so unpleasant a questicni, an4 
effect the preservation of that mightiest earthly blessing— peace." — The Palriaam. 

*' Captain Fremont's Narrative is Aill of novel scenes and exciting adve«tmb 
* * * * In leaving the subiect, we have neat pleasure in retQommsfMtlif 
Caytain yremontfs vMimietb g e a trt U a lte n l tea . Rls»nMleiito>«aiiikig,aa'*«U|i# 
aa exact and scientific liistory of ' a new kii^gdpm of the world.' **—-PiaorUdTbm6^ 

*^This plain, unvarnished Narrative contains scenes and passages of interest thai: 
Inakli us look forward with no little impatience to the next report, forming his Iblrd 
expiration in the far west. * « * A travel of 1500 or 2000 miles, exposed tp 
ooBBtless trials for 'leave to toil,' equals aipy of the hardships of civilised Mft. 
Scili there are moving incidents of flood and field, grand natural sc^ery, and 
hair J»readth>se4pes from wolf and bear, wild bull and savage, ih4t atir apA brafe 
the soul to the emerg^tj, **—AUa8, 




J 



NSW PU«LICIlTIOMa. 



EUROPEAfi ACRietlLTeMr 

EuBOFEAK AoRumMWB Ai7^ l^TJ^fJkJk l&QWi^% ; fyum Personal 
Observation. By Qsn;i^y Qqjman^ To be completed in 2 
yol&, SrOf with £Sngravii\gs, p^ce lot. each- 



Extracl,fT<m ^ Amemm fublishtt^s^ Pfg^jW^iMt 
ISDROPfiAK kQKWmmJ^Afj AND HO»TICTLTOI^At tOtn 

lis. Uwamx Cmj^kK^ k*e OMnDnMoer ttf AnrBAiteiflW is M mttia . 
b€Mb, at the request of ttamj dBtrtingtxiahed friendd of Agricultmsal 
Improyement and Education in America^ is now in Europe on a Tour of 
OMervatiott ^d tn^uir^. 

Tiw uumi i a of bia afapefvstfont wiM meHmaite not ofllf a Mecife^ tlk*«r 
of liie IftiBbandQr ^f Bwhmdry of BxigJtolA SeotilandA aiid Iir^Ui4 bi4 
likfiwise of Fr^i^ Tkn»ak, Swiii^ QmiMiy awl Iteliaa Iki^kmD&Mpy a 
especially of the Manual Labor Schools and the FjfWihiniHal FMnns. 



*«* The following iis an Extract from the table of contents of the first 



XXT. Agrici:^i^al fidncatWn. 
,1. OfuaeTA itfildaltural 

School. 
3. Brookfield Agricultural 

School. 
«. iiaiiM^clwri. 
5. School at Ealing. 

XX^* OeiM^ Views of AyricuUiio 

zat EAocatioii. 
^(Xrn. laftQ/^Qce of Kaoivledge upoa 
Aj^rlcnltDval ImpraTemeat. 
XXTIIt. Sciences to tie taught. 
XXIX. Chemical Science. 
XXX. Ana]|Fiiaaf1MI«« 
XXXI, Hatwal SMsaee. 
XXXU. MMiel Faan. 
XXXiil, ttipeiimental Vaiu 



:[ 




Tnstitutloiv^r we Unit^ 
States. 
XXXVI. Elevation of Agcicnlture at-. 

ft pui^ojt HOd' 4J^t*nreS8i<l|ly 

SSlTlf. KonOilittttii^riiltoBM^ftitd. 
XXXYIII. A PencU Sketdk; 
XXyf>j4lgjaj>g 6oatiH|u 

%XX. jKievm 9C EoOMMtfe Oa».< 

otBtiQMteiact^MidL 
XLItl. ChemieM. .agfi<»ltiata».L«g> 

tures. 
SrLXt'. Zm ^ l faymeirt, of AlfflctilUi- 

XI/7. Vtutno.* 



N.B. the fii8( Xf^Hnm iaaet^ f^M^ ISieaooeiid.will; bftiaaUiflfa«d.tikia 

b2 



WILEY AKD MJTNAlUB 



CLAW UFE-ANO TIMES^- 

WITH voncBs or 

AHESIOAir STATB8MSK OV TfiB I.A8f FIFTY TBAB8. 

Kow rea^f , In 9 tob. 0fO, 98b., 

The Life and' Times of the Honourable Hekrt Clat, 
late Senator, Secretary of State, one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treaty of Ghent, he. With Extracts from 
his Speeches, Correspondence, &e. By Caltin Colton, 
Author of *^ Four Tears in Great Britain," &c. 

Thii irark may be ve^MdedaB a fidthfid ^ebnre of the political Ustoty 
of Ihe United States rince 1810. 

** The intixiiatloiis whieh for some xnonthB have preceded the appMrence of 
these Tolumes^and the known fact that copious materials for their preparation were 
famished to the author bgr Ut, Olaj fainiscl^ hare i n dn oed, we believe^ a Urely 
cariosity to see thtaa, and raised high ezpectatioas of thehr character/'— AtNO 
York CommenHal Adv&rUaer, 

" Its s^le is terse and generally vigoroos, and, eren in a Uteraiy point of view, 
the work is w^ execatML Bat its principal cdaim upon the poblic attention 
springs from the history which it presents «c Mr. Olay, and of the great events of 
the stirring period in which he ha^ borne so distingoished apart. It presMits a 
moch more ndl and complete collection of all the documents relating to these 
ereoes, and will thus have aTeiy maiked Tahie as a book of refiurence for the 
ftiture.'!.*n^^ '&rh Oomrkr* 



KIDDER'S EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 

Sketches OF a Residence and Travels in Brazil ; embraebg^ 
Historical and Geographical Notices of the Empire and its 
several Provinces. By Daniel F« Eidder* 2 vols., post 
8vo, cloth. With about Thirty Engravings, Portraits, and 
Maps. 18«. 

''A work of rare interest and Talae.**— ^^aio Ywh Courier. 
"Lively, entertaining, and insttuctiTe. • * * The best work iTe have on 
Brazil."— ^tios. 

** The wockjs a veritaUe and yaloable history of that Important Empire, of 
which, hitherto, bat little has been known. The author's skiU in description is 
great, latere is an evident fidelity about the scenes he depicts— an entire absence 
of hyperbole, which gives intrinsic value to his Sketches. Yet few vniters evince 
a (Oearer perception of the beautlftil in art» or a more genial reUsh for the grand 
and subUme in nature. His style is easy, flowing, and persjdcuous."— Ahe York 
CommerwA Ad»ei/ii$er» 

"Here are two volumes very elegantly got up, which should be in every one's 
hands. A more accurate description of the manners and custonu of the Braailians 
has never appeared. The Author resided for several years in the Empire, and 
possessed unusual facilities for observation among all classes. We have not for 
many a day perused a book which interested us vaore.*''-Fhaadaphia Ctourier. 

"^" A work which sheds much light i^on an Empire extending five degrees above 
the equator and ^UrtT-five below it, stretching 2leo miles frbm east to west, and 
comprising nearly half of the South American Continent, must be valuable, and 
caaaot fail of being appreciated."— rorpete Chriitian Cfuarditm, 



NEW PUBUQATIOm 



NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES' 

EXPLORING EXPEDITION ROUND THE WORLD. 

Daring the Tears 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. By 
Chables Wilkes, TT-S-N., Commander of the Expedition, 
Memher of the American Philosophical Society, &c. 

\* This Expedition eonosted of six Vessels from the United States' 
Navy, and was absent about four years. The Narrative contains compre- 
henslye and interesting accounts of Madeixa, Brazil, Terra Dei Fuego, 
Chili, Peru, Paumotii Group, Tahiti, Samoan Group, New South Wales, 
.New Zealand, the Islands of the South Pacific and Antarctic Oceans, the 
New Antarctic Continent, California, and the North-west Coast of Oregon. 

\* The PrmeipcU EdUiim win ^!veMp\0D!^d Yolumee, imperial octavo, 
with an Atlas, containing sixty-eight large steel plates, forty-seven ex- 
qwsite steel vignettes, over two hundred wood-cuts, and fourteen large 
and small maps. Price 8/. 8«. 

The edition printed for preserUaiion to foreign Chvemmenis (of which 
mdy 10 copies are for sale) is in Impebiai. Quabto, large type. 
Price 18?. 18*. 

And the Cheap Edition is in five octavo volumes, extra cloth, with 
Maps, and nearly three hundred Illustrations on wood. This edition is 
well suited for public and private libraries, having all the matter of the 
larger editions, without the large Engravings and Maps, in a neat and 
convenient form. Price 2/. 10*. 

*' We are dealh^p with a work of g^at interAst/"— ^t&«fk8um, Ist notice, 
** Replete with varied and interesting matter. — AUas, 



EXPLORING EXPEDITION ; SCIENTIFIC! PORTION. 

J^ pr^pioraHon, 

vols. text. vols, plates. 

PHILOLOGY. By Mr. Hale . . 1 

MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, CORALS, 
and CRUSTACEA. By Mr. Dana . 3 2 

ORNITHOLOGY and MAMMALIA. By 
Mr. Peals 1 1 

BOTANY. By Mr. Rich .... 2 2 

ICHTHYOLOGY, &c. By Dr. Pickering 1 1 

CONCHOLOGY and SOFT MOLLUSCA. 
By Mr. Dratton 1 I 

HYDROGRAPHY, PHYSICS, METE- 
OROLOGY and MAGNETISM, By 
Capt. Wilkes . • . • • • 1 2 ▼ols.charts. 

10 9 

Narrative (published) • • 3 . 1 

In all, 25 volumes • • • 15 text; 10 plates. 

\*^' The above works are in actire preparation, and will soon be issued in very 
(superior style. They will form valuable and important contributions to the cause 
of science. 

\* The whole work is executed at Philadelphia, on American paper, and the 
drawings and engraTiogs are all by American artists. 



■6 wuev aKi> rmvAtPa 



. NOtES OAL 6lCiRTMEitN AFRICA^ . 

relation to tjbe EthnograjphiyA Lviga»ge^, Hirttoiy, Political 
and Social Conditioa of tbe oaitloQa of liio9o c«iptnct^^ with 
various VocaBularies. Bj William B. Hodgsox. I. vol. 
8vo, sewoA 4^. 6rf. 

. Co*Tti»is.^BMrlMfy, Kab^iM, t«fiiyek% MmaInm^ Wotgdm*, W«4- 
vMgina^ SaygoMy SiwflhMAy Mniaidi, 6«aiidie»y NMMtei liiHniftlsiL 

12imfattetDD» 

V 91i»iirfBnni^i0n«fmtelaiA te «b«M iatOTWtlni^ ^^h» is> tiii?. mriitlt of the 
aaUM>r'» peraoB^l lotercourM with ibe avUTes •€ AfneA, J)ttvi«g bl» official ra^ 
<tence at Alfrteri, Be haa opportuoftieA of (^BTersuiff wfCb persons^ ironi the vjiriuus 
a »i mtifa i ivWiA h« hac de«ci4bed. What ht hta ref at«et, wa« r«peate^eoidlmr«A 
by raocessiTe inqoiries. The facts recorded may, tlMr«fi>rt, be d«|mfl ai^ IMar iiR 
aBprovimation to truth, as the cirpumatani ea of the case woala allaw. There 
Wtm Mo otti«i» HMde, At leafef, of obeaift^flgf h»AmnatM» M itnpirtiuM tty aHeiice ; 
.mt iw Bwepean Iim yti visitaA tteixtefckm orif AfeifiB* which Mm ianiMttatM% MMih 
o^ Alfi^crs. Wnii the hope that these notes may afford some additioiial |l|^hl vt»9fk 
the obscure history' of Afiiga, and that interesting; portion «tf tho hmnao r^e they 
Kt4 new pabnqhdd. 



THE ART OF WfiAVtilC 

By Hand and by Power ; witL aa Introductory Account of its 
Ri9C Mid P40^€M i*. Andeiit asd Mfl^crtrtt TinM 9 f^ ib^ 
use of Manufacturers and oftlicfta* By Clinton G. Gilroy, 
Practical Weaver and Manufaetwen* 

Oenerar Sut^(fl$ <fth^ Work: 

1. Plain Weaving. 

2. Tweeliag 

3. DonbleCloth.MRrseilles(iiiilt-' 

ing, apd Yelvfts. 

4. Cross Weaving, ooispi 

Gratizf and Nft Work. 



a& Fipved 

6. Carpetingy isoki&ft Ingrain, 

7« JUcd and Bi^ la w uidw r j. . 
8i ^nn,aiMl f^gpnad W«aii>ing by 
Powe»« 



/» one /arjre octavo volunUL «t'{& flwn^^tdb^ /4hMfrorf (mi: div. VM cmd on 

Steely pikm and eolfvrect, M«. 6^. cfo^^. 

*«* Thi8-valaabl»4*«rk contains elaborated details of the whole sub- 
ject, with accounts of f^cent and important improvements. It is alto- 
gether the mi>st compete wosk on thit 



" We hare MMcm or iMrer seen a more elaborate work upon any department 
of arti. Mia ^4vtimm 4M extraordhury boelB."^iBe^M< Ofmm Times. 

" TU8.book.coatainB •>li>5i9> <ff»mtU§ of Tahnhla iaiavmattoiv ooUectod with 
grent labour ai^ UdoStsf^ Tna act of wea.vjag; ia tracedf ieona tap ear&sst period 
to the present time, audits progress and present state are dfereloped with aceo- 
ras^iutd mioiUene<^a. U is illustrated by appropsjate engravings ; and altecether 
may do rccommend'ed^as a worh« nn a most iuiareatia^ sal^t to tl^is dSrtnc^ of 
considei'uble merit." — JlanoIwttGr Timet. 



nmr pu&trcAttonft. 



AMERICAN FACTS. 

AmerkUiT Fa^iI. *-^ Note* and StiiidCiefl rdsltite to the 

. Ckfyennneiit^ Hesdarces^ EAgagMHentiy MAnii£aolur6t» Coiii« 

iBvfce, Bdi^oiii BdniMitiott, litenHort^ Fine AitB, Mamters 

. and Otiatoma^ of the United States of Amerka. By GkoAoe 

P. Putnam. 1 rtH ainall Svo^ pp^ 292, with PortirdUa/ 9nd 

a Map of Unit^ Statai Texaa* OragoQ^ <feo* 9«. . 

' ' Tllte ia » niHted doHotatrmtiMi on th* part^ Bro^btt JToMrtkB^'e cnek pttb- 
U»)Mf in En^anA. Tftcrft jw muth good seo«e and tmth, « « « md the 
d«ttfMXMto boilour mA MtiidM apirH of Am ttupttM thvow* s liMtr^ OTor muoh vo« 
mariftfttto otatialical n»«texv aid mtush bmxto ^ An agreeaUe Uterotore, im tho 

*< Tlii» is aekref^ ftmoftil, tfnd, ikboro til, mtiimncm hook.** * ^ « The 
author "gives strong and numerous instances of tho Mvon ana had iempor of tiie 
English writers on America, and says enough to make every candid reader suspect, 
at the least, that in many cases BrotlRT Jomtbon and we hare been both in tho 
wron^. Whan wa bava p^aa spaaa at command, wa aaaj take aa extract or two, 
showmg tfa» iTg^Ml atfo MCaftstiiig itaturtf bt tbe b^B/ In tke n«ttinme we can 
only say that Hr.^ Putnam's pleasast good nature, and hia skill as writer and 
compiler, render his worlc most reaaabte and ainusing, apart from its value as a 
book of refefenae. We hanrofieasilre in heartily oommendin^ it, not onlv for iff 
excellence of tone and sKilt of executioh, but as b^ng a pot^erfta to6uIeator 6f 
tttUttAl fotbdarmoe anAgoodflMiUng iMftwaed two liattoBs of <m€ bl«»d, at * mo- 
ment when aoc h teac hing ia pec uliarly need ed.*'^— JSdin&w yA " Scoinum.^ 

** Wcf fletet^ d^rited sd la'i^cr alx antcmftt 6f YotfttvaemoA Itr^dte §o stosll a biook 
before. * *" ^ A wide dHhiaion of this wo^lc will ba of ihfinite aarviee. It Mil 
disabuse the public mind of many sarious errors, an^ tend to create good dealing 
between England a»d Afti«rfca(r*'<— JBWaAtonr OwmSioM* 

" It will ooDvey much intelligexMa In the smallest poepible compaas, to every 
daas of readers. * ^ * t be sKghf sketch6» of AMert can Atithoi^ Mnf fbetr 
works are among the agreeable |Mn*tions ef the volume."— Xiterary OazOte. 

*' When we ayieiak of #ani ef aeaipl4teDaM h^ * Awtfltad Facta/ it tlrapM bf 
understood that this does not affect thc^ readablene^, which is considerable, ana 
perhaps a bett» ooup^ceU is obtaiiii»d tbah tfbth a fil6l«laIK)tlred ^6'^**^t&Mon 

• ''^The book li ^neittetfv •ppafottiff to rebova BmlL tha foftlfii Mritielsfti««f« th« 
excuse of ignorance." It " aiwanqa with the most elaborate statistics, andis aider 
to present a plain, unvarnished picture of its social improvement, a ma^s of facts 
aa« ad4ii*ed> ft-dM ^ntkm Wut reader H x» di«w hi* dwa cwKlu at aiia ^^Mr^ ia ihe 
words of thtf aulhtnr, Ktaboell la 'araeord, odt tk diaaertatiaii.' " • * • The 
documents. &c.^ '* are exceannsiy valuafne for the inforotation they oonvey. f d 
cofr<^de, tftete k a rftst am that f^ Xnm atem Una int^«th>ff wttshk the )hnit< 
of this unassuming duodecimo. MakfAgf ill a m t #X d i ii ftr aatti»hal |iMaiIMttM«, 
we think Mr. Putnam has made out a very good case for his countxy. He considers 
his subject in a very good t e nip e y, seta- out* ttptn » sound footing, and sustains 
himself in such a manner that he can only be controverted by overthrowing his 
facts."— J(<»^% C^i^tdtU* mmtdiad ft>m i fang tf«Ue«.) 

" We conclude by r^commenmnfltthis volume aa the beat collection of American 
Facts that has yet been made.*— fAtf C^itSd. 

" la thenaiia «f camaaott aailsd w\Br thadk Mr. TtMmn far ii» vibUaatloii ef 
these well arranged and interesting ' Facts.' That they wilt woaad the self4ove 
0f dWera of e«r ftnaw ^jadUtiim u M, mlUUtttf acfidnat many of i!kt» long-tMelved 
optaion^ and offedd some of their nfoat iayeterate pr^dfoea, #0 do ikx fef a mo- 
roebt ddubt ; but at the same time we mus't unhesftatingly express oui^ firm con- 
viotfcon^ tin* the aooaer anch pn^iKacea are diapalled, and ami^ oplnlaiia madtfl^d, 
etren tMagh it Aallbafoaad totovolve thnraaofifkcAof aomepartMMiof oorMitiotoal 
Canity, tlM battar it will b^ iar ua te aU oar Idtttra relatioM with om* tranastlMaaio 
InndinBd. And kanba wa aardialiy wdconie tlai smf«aram!« df tbd votmaa beCave 
aa ( keneaiae daatavto a«a a wide diaaiimlftllaa of the w lwl aa u mat twitha #liloh it 
embodies ; that thereby the obliquitiaa af oii# aadral vtoien Amy be Metlfled,. and 
the dhMra af amrjndgmairtaorractad. * • • A vtedleatioii i* ttsalf tempe- 
rate* jidiuinaa tfnd dighiftsd^but whicfa oartaiidpf sisggeata aonbrparladifa and raw 
llaettaaa a^thing bat donq^mentary, either ta» dur amour pfopn^ dr aor ohhot 
jMdrur. * • * We han»« net apace for furdiar aatraeta ^ bat these wa h«v« 
al re ady aited wiU ferhi^ convej some idea of tba granarn toae mk^ tanot af 
t)ia>w«»rh, whfdb ia toMaa In a iMaii'hiiiaattoy ^mi comUtmolrf B|Mt, and mapfy 
merits a perusal."— iKmidaaUd Mi^sfa#f 



WILEY AND PUTNAM'S 



MACKLEDEVS MODERN CIVIL LAW. 

OoMPENDimc OP MoDissR CiTiL Law. By Feedebiok Mack- 

LEDET, Prof, of Lav in the UniTWoty of Bonn. Tnais- 

lated and Edited by Phiup Ignatius Kaupmanv, Ph* D. of 

tlie Umyersity of Frieborg. Ist toI. 8to. 28«. 

%* A lewned and importent woric 

** A bo^ of iniiDniiatimi on fhe Roman Law, its flglila and its remediM, ita 
princiiilM and its practice, that may In Tain bo ■ought ebewfaare fat the English 
tongne. Of Mr. KnnAnan'a famUiaji^ with the snl^ect, and Us nhility to mako 
a work which shall be usefiil to the legal stadent, a Teiy cononr examination 
wffl suffice to conyince any one ; * * * the excerpts ftmn the Pandects, and 
the collation of nnmerons antiiors, has evidently required great time and 
patience."— i>0iiiO6rof<e Beview, 



HANDBOOK FOR OIL PAINTING. 

Now ready, neatly printed in post Svo^ price 9$,, 

Handbook of Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil Painting: 
being chiefly a condensed compilation from the celebrated 
Manual of Bouyier^ with additional matter selected from the 
labours of Merimee, De Montabert, and other distinguished 
continental writers in the art. In seven parts. 



1. Materials and Implements of 
the Art 

2. Certain matters hol^fing a middle 
place between the materials and 
practice 

3. The First Palette or Dead Go- 
louring 

The whsAe adapted by the method of its azxangementB and the cc»n* 
pleteness of its detadl, as well for a text-book in acMemies of both sexes 
as for self-instniction. Appended, a new Explanatoxy and Critical 
Vocabulary. By an American A&tist. 



4. The Second or Finiahing Pa- 
lette 

5. The Painting of Draperies 

6. Landscape Painting j 

7. The Varnishing, Cleaning, Re- 
paixingy and lining of Pic* 
tures 



THE POETICAL FORTUNE-TELLER. 

A cftrumsly charming Booh 
Oracles from the Poets ; a fanciful Diversion for the Drawing 
Room* By Caroline Oilman. One neat volume, beauti- 
fally printed and elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt. 6^. 6d, 

'* A most engaging and admirable work, compiled after a very singular idea, 
by the tasteful and talented Mrs. Oilman of Sooth Carolina. It is a playfhily. 
contriyed series of chance answers to questions, suitable for amnsement round 
an evening toble. We close our long extracts with a renewed expression of our 
admiratiou at the tasto of the compiler, and the ingonnity with which it was 
originally contrived."— TTtZZw** Eoming JlSrror. 

" The gifted Mrs. OUman has hit upon an ingenious amusement, which she 
conveys in this yolume with characteristic tasto. It is made up of selectioas fiwm 
English and American poets, descriptiye of person or character, and clasdUied 
BO as to form answers to a leading question at tiie head of each division. As 
' diversion for the drawing.room,' the plan cannot fall to please the young, or 
those who would feel young. The book is handsomely printed and bound, and ii 
a suitable ornament for a centre>table.''-^A'orA Aumrktm^ 



NEW PUBLIC ATIOKS. 



DANA'S MINERAUOCY. 

A Systbm of MiNEBALoaT ; comprising the most recent Disco* 
Tories, with numerous Engravings. Second Edition, en- 
larged and improved. By Jahes D. Dana» A.M. Very 
thick vol. Svoy pp. 633, 21$, 

Contents. — Introduction. Part I. CrystaUogony, or the Science of 
the Stracture of Minerals. II. Physical Properties of Mhiemls. III. 
CheBHcal Prc^perties of Minerals, lY. Taxonomy. V. Determinatiye 
Mineralogy. YI. Descriptive Mineralogy. YII. Chemical Classifica* 
tion. YIII. Bocks on Mineral Aggregates IX. Mineralog^oal Biblio* 
graphy. X. Copious Index. * 

" It requires bat few works like the present, to gire Amoican Sdlenoe a name 
which will merit, if It do«i not reoeiTO, the respect of the sdentifio world.*'— i9iKt« 
man* t Journal of Scienee. 

** This work does great honour to America, and should make m blnsh for the 
neglect in England of an important and interesting science. It is a thidc octarow 
of about 700 pages, on Mineralogy, treated in a highly scientific and perspicuous 
manner. It is no compilation, such as all works on this subject have been in tkda 
country since the writings of Jameson and PhlUips, but an original survey of the 
mineral kingdom executed with the greatest care. This, too, is the second edition, 
greatly enlarged, showing that Mr. Dana's labours are i^preciated in America.**-^ 
London Aihenaum. 

** This work bears marks on every page of great industry and detevmiaation in 
collecting the most recent facts. In completeness, systematic arrangement, and 
accuracy, it is believed to be exceeded by no other work extant/'—^. T. Amerioan. 

" This is a new edition of the best treatise ever published in this country on the 
interesting and important subject of Mineralogy. It first appeared seven years 
ago, since which time many new discoveries have been made m the science, and 
sources have thus been opened for a vast amount of new and important matter. 
All the investigations, both Foreign and American, that have been made, have> 
been carefully consulted in the preparation of this new edition, and a chapter on 
Ciystallography has been added. The work is a most welcome addition to the 
senes of American standard treatises on scientific subjects.** — N, F. Courier and 
Enquirer. 

" This is a truly valuable and learned work, and it is surprising, considering the 
correctness of this treatise on its first appearance, to find how numerous and im. 
portantare the changes which have been made in the present edition* We are 
sure the work mtut command success." — TrOnme, 



CRAY'S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 

Second Edition, Improved. 

The Botanical Text-book, for Colleges, Schools, and Private 
Students, comprising : Part 1 — An Introduclion to Struc- 
tural and Physiological Botany, Part 2 — The Principles of 
Systematic Botany — with an Account of the Chief Natural 
Families of the Vegetable Kingdom, and Notices of the 
principal Useful Plants. By Asa Gray, M.D., Professor of 
Natural History in Harvard University. Second Edition. 
Enlarged and. Improved, and Illustrated by more than a 
thousand Engravings on Wood. One thick voL 12mo. 
beautifully printed* 10a. cloth. 

Contents. — ^Introduction, General Survey of the Science. — Part I. — 
Stmctural and Physiological Botany,— Chap, 1. Of the Organic £le- 

COwr. 



" * ' ■ "^"^ ^"^ I'll ■ — ^^— ^^ip—i ■*- . _■ .. ■ ». I.I. ■■ lll^lMl ■.■■■■■ 

ments of Tiaeues. 2. -Of the CcNnjKiand Oxgaos of Plants in genenL 
3. Of the Root 4. Of the Stem. 9, Of tiie Leases. 6. Of <ihe Food and 
VmMmMYUoKtB, 7. Of Flanmrtag ana £ta Reaidto. 6. Of ihelitfo. 
MMenor. K Of tl» flower, IQ. Of tbe f>iui. 11. Of Oie Seed. 12. 
Of Ciyptpiaiaoiia or Flowerless HantSi l3. Of Spontaneous iSlove- 
iflents, &c., in Flower Plants. 

Part II. — Systematic Botany. Appietidix. Incl^it. • 

" flM MMPft liiMp€»d|«!» aadlMikrfatetarj ^fHHk of tlr» vsi^feAMv Kinadon wltlch 
1)M ye^ iMtt tffl|ri4iaaft«]aiM«tan7 tr««Mie. KemarknU* f«ir Ita correctnest 
SM^wn^ViiiW*-'SilUinan*$ Journal. 

" The fii%t ctdftion of ti&B Work h asprocuf^d fcft i(» atrtlK^ » tflMlle aAMMi^ tft«r 
iffe«t^%lit»MMI««H'il g«fe«ice ; iUd O^ T^tts&Mt Aiitioa bas the advaMaw« M 
b«Ttegl>«4Bi «atc(fi»^«teTi9i^<I and 9i»lMc«d abwrt one liMirtb bey»nd ftt former 
size. It is iimstrated by more than a tnousand engravings on &tc6ly w&ich are 
adapted greatly to facilitate the study of Botany, arid -wfnch iio stttdent «f fBk^ 
MicMe wlM £ii» hmfisAj to apptficittte^ We will only sny that th^se who bwve a 
vlgittte iJHwrt »«ih>ytt»t«rtiy oft fhoaol^cl^pvelim^ this as decidad^y one of 
the best, if not the veiy best, of all the works in this department of scienoe, that 
Mtcr y«t 1»eM fMblMaed. Tbtf pjrtstiog and finding of 1^ book are in good Iieep- 
imgwUkL^dM bigfet eliaraoter wUekstU good jad^es oonoeiTe besC''-^AZ6any Ar/pu^ 

** it «agBrd««^l lor the int^Kaotual and moral obaracter o^the ags that th^'e is 
•retywhora a growutff tacHO for the ealiivatton of natural science ; and happily 
tbme^ are new balpa conBtantJ|y lUnyfllTed for the proBeeution of these highly im. 
porifttfttfiid.pniellealstadi«ib. Sueli^ifi % hifh degree^ is Dr. Gray's Butanicait 

" The first edition of this work, published less than three years ago, was favour- 
flUyrcnisWtdin'oiir munlMr for Janoavy^ IMft, The i«istiee of the hearty eom. 
awMjatiwas tlim bestowed upon k^ whioh have been echoed from the other side 
of tUe Atladtic, is eonflrmed by tbo call for a new editionf wfaleh is ealarged and 
greaCty impi«vedL>''-^irortt j^iMnean Rtwitw. 



FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA. 

KSti Ok^JhaAd, 5f Fntitt" Tubes omisKkVLt ; wi«li Deaevip 
tions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, Native and Foreigitt 
ciiliivated in tWa eouritfy. By A. J. Ho^msCQ, Cof. Mem. 
of th€lR<!)yi! B(ytame Society of LcRidon^ ko, Witk nmoeroiift 
Engravings. 8vo. 145. 

" This is a valuable practical work, and erery orchardist and every Iruit-grower 
should pos8e3#MM««^efitt Aioffts df tizfttt«atioia.'^-^er. A dduM. 

Also^ by the same Author^ 

ATkCATrSe DM LANDSCAPE CARbEttJNC. 

Second Edition. Nutneroufi l^lates^ l^g. 



cOTTAce ARCttrreeTURE tm^ ftuRAL 

R^srOENCes. 

8vo, I4». • 
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fiRADFOROil AMERICAN AMTIChUITIEfr 

American A5fiQtJirrtw, an» RsB(Ei!aiciiB» nwo tbe Oiuieiii jind 

HiSTOllY OF THE ReD RaC£J. By ALEXAJrlmR :W. BftADFORD. 

Ivol.Svo. 125. 

«;i,^ A bhtiosophiCHl aftid cld^el'a^ itf^Mftg^tion of A sal^aH liUish fam fsoH^d 
mu6h retention. This able work is a very desirable companion to those of 
Stephens and others on the Ruins of Central America. 
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rnhm AND FUTNAM^S 

JMmay of IPopttUt Ametieaii X4teirAtiti#. 

^ ^ continued in uniform Volumes ($a<A oowlptete in iu^tf)^ very 
nMfy pointed ik I^Smo.^ md bmmd in dotk. N.B.-^The 



Serie& wiU compnu <mginal Cop^H^ Work^y hvmcm (f ike 
most disUmmi^hed and pwBmkxr Wriuts^ ifktkei UmUd BM€9, 



i. 
JOURMAL f AN AFRICAN CRUISER. 

JomuTAL ojr 'AN , AERioAir Grubsbb; Edited by NATOAKiEii 

•* This Jotmnd Is frtoliTy add dlerexly wtftten, and toncheft on a scene Hteie 
haickiieyed ty jox^ndOsts dr travellers. He wz^tes ttnalfecte<Uy oh most satjlects, 
and often with jreat animation.*'— itoamtWr. 

' ' tltis Is an uapreten^lngr, lively, littler voluitle.. The joumal adds soznothin^ to 
our previous kn(»»led|re, and that in an amnstng mtnu^t.**—A^4U, 

'* The sutj^et has the adtaAtag;e of novelty : 4d, although an eztehsite com- 
merce is carrl^ on afonff the coast by Briosn merchants, the captains they 
employ are not exactly ox a literary turn } neither do the omcefd of our royal 
navy ^ipear anxlotls to give thepuhlic the testttt of their etpeticAice-rweighed 
Aawt^i perliaps, oy tbtf pestiferous climate and the afdnous character of their la- 
bpors ; Whilst the dreaded nsstilende efffectnall^ stops the tourist in iseatch of the 
pictoi'eAqtte. To onr recofrecftion, the last dozen yearis have onl^ produced three 
books touching upon Western Africa ; that of Holman, the hiind traveller, w&o 
called at Sierra £eone and Cape Coast Castle, but •f comcde tOw nothing ; Ran- 
Icen's 'White Miff's G^ve/ trMeh was confined to Sierrar Leone, and trhjch pre- 
ferredffte attraction^ of fiterai^ etfbctto sond accuracy ' with Dr. If addends semi- 
tfffloiat'i'eptdfts, whicix wertr obifoxioiis toth'e sade remai^ with a bias superadded. 
Hence, the ' Journal of an AfHcaa Cruiser ' is not only fresh in its sufciject, b^t 
Irtft rtWrtg hi fts matter, especfafly fn relation to the eiperlment of tiberia . It has 
the further advantage of giving as an American view of the slave trade and the 
Negro iknMter, wkftaot tlw pre}tidirw vf tke s««li»«a plafltar^ of the ftntticism 
of thtf ab</nirotfist.*'— *|j<;cfttedr. 

*' As pleaaani and inlel%ent. » ifecinf^ of AoaArkwi LtfemMte Written in a 
candid, observant, and gentlemanly spirit, aa has appeared since first the LU«rary 
€kufeUe welcomed 'VfashlngtOfi Irving to the "tUtaSH Sh&fe.**— London Lit. Gax. 
July 19, 1815. 

* ' Wa hav4 givea oiur xeaderaa taste of thf&qttali^ «f thia pleaaaat.UUla «^Vipw, 
iilicMlop»l«MCaMt» ilk'^'-^AiUncnm^ 

Tales. Bj Bi^ar A. ToU. 1 toL, h^thUfvJfy primed in 
largiei ckar Ijrp4r m Aim^ ftipm, 16ttio^. Si. Gd* 

Tfiu cotlection includes itie moai (^kurmciais^ of ibe peeuUur aeries 
of Tales written by Mr. t*oe. Am<mg otliers Will he found "The 

« the House of Usher^^ « Tlie Bisck Cm$^* « The Gold Bug," «The 
Descent into the Maelsbrom.'*' ^ Ikfesmenc Ifevelations," &c. &c. 

*'Mr. Foe's singntar and powtfrftfl 6^16 of prose writing has a charm which 
ought to be enjoyed atora thaa 9aM.**—umed Stiuaf Omma, 
" Mr. Foe's tales are written with much power, while all possess deep interest.'' 

* There are matty writer* in this cotlntiy whose articles Olk^ seethe light in 
the pages' of a two or three dollar magadtte, who are at least edifal to some 
Ibreignr aftffllt^rs^ whos« Worlcs are reprinted hei^ in the cheap an<!^nany sMe by the 
cnrt-liMid. Theeofteeeniewee is tliat oui* own authors are scarcely hears of, while 
Mrs. Gore and Mary norwttr, LotW, £ever, Arc. Ac, aM UxtdSfH tfnd t^d the 
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country over. Thfai is aU wrong, and we cordially wiA, ^ yafUbheni soceeM in 
the effort to make us better acquainted with American Uterature. These Tales 
by Mr. Foe wiU be bailed as a rare treat by all loyers of the ezdting and the mar* 
▼fiUons. Full of more than German mysticism, grotesque, strange^ improbaliAe, 
but intensely interesting. They will be read and remembered when better things 
are forgotten/'— A'sto J^sen Cowritr. 

"The most remarkable Amerioaa wodc of Aetfon that has befn paUished 
within the last fifteen years/'— PME. Jlusoum. 

*' Mr. Poe is one of those original, philosopliloal writers, of whom we have 
toe flaw ; his tales produce a deep and thiffiing mterast.'*— JV. F. Ckmri&r, 

" This author can throw a chain of enchantment around any scene which he 
attempts to describe."— foZtimors VWtor, 

LETTERS FROM ITALY. 

Letters prom Italy. By J. T. Headley. 16mo. 3*. 6rf. 

" Mr. Headley is essendally an artist. He does not copy but he paints. He 
professes to report to us not so much Italy as his views of it. The scenes he 
sketches are Tlvified by the hues of his own emotions. The spirit of philosophy 
and of poetry is in him ; or rather, we should say, he is in the frame or his mind 
a poet, for the true poet and true philosopher are identical, and no man can be the 
one without being uso the other. His letters breathe the air of the sweet South 
— the spell of the land of music and of painting is upon him ; he has cau^t its 
inspiration, and it has made him eloquent. But he loves vrisely* The natural 
beauties of the clime, the wonders of art which almost live and oreathe beneath 
that blue sky, the memories that hallow every footstep, do not throw him into 
convulsions, nor do they blind him to the degradations and deformities, physical 
and moral, into which the people of that land have fallen. If we linger over these 
letters longer than is our wont, it is because it is a better book than it is our lot 
often to review."— Xoruion OiUfAo, 

*' Mr. Headle^'s Letters are dsguerreotypes of Italy and her people. We know 
of no more vivid or faithful portraitures of the common people of Italy, their 
character, modes of life, peculiarities, die. Mr. Headley is a keen observer, a 
good describer, and possesses a joyous, hoping, loving spirit."- JV, r, JDa&jf 
TribwM. 

** Headley's Letters flrom Italy are racy, vivid, and poeticaL"— iVsto OrUwu Bee, 

BIG ABEL AND LITTLE MANHATTAN, 

By Cornelius Matthews, Esq. 16mo. 1^. 6</. 

** Is not this equal to anything in Boz V*—Weitm!bMter Review. 

CHEEVER'S WANDERINGS IN SWITZERLAND. 

WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM IN THE SHADOW 

OF MOUNT BLANC- 
By Rev. Gbo, B. Chbeveb, D.D. 16mo. 3«. &/. 

%* This volume comprises personal sketches of the Rev. Dr. D'Au* 
bigne. Author of the ^< History of the Reformation," &C.9 Rev. Dr. Malan, 
of Geneya ; Graussen, and other popular writers, 

WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM IN THE SHADOW OF 

THE JUNG FRAU. 

By Rev, G. B. Cheever, D.D., Author of " Lectures 
on Bunyan," &c. 16mo. Za. 6(J. 

*' There is an exuberance of fancy, a peculiar glow, in the language of Dr. 
Cheeyer, whidi gives a charm to liis written productions possessed by few, and 
still more rarely enjoyed in combinatioi) with that warmu of pietj wluch hal- 
lows eveiything he writes. In description he wields a highlv pictorial pen, and 
there is much ease in the manner of liis gliding into the moral truths wakened by 
the scenes which he depicts."— JV. T. Ci/mmercuH Adeertieer. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. U 



Idbrairy of American Popular Literahi/re — continued. 

Tit. 

THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN. 

By W. G. SIMMS, Esq., Author of " The Yemassee," &c. 

16mo. 3^. Sd, 

" It contains seven d^l^^rent ftpirit'Stizring tales iUaatratlve of border history 
in the Southern States. The lue of the Planter, the Squatter, th» Indian ana* 
the K^pro, of the hold and hardy Pioneer, and of the vigorous Yeoman, are given 
with a truthfiilness that leaves the nattiby-pambv imitations, extolled as Cooper, 
like in this country, far, Ur, in the baclc^round.'^-- ^Teio MwUMu MagaxiM, 

vui. 

LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

Nov ready, I6mo, dofh, Ss, 6d^ 

Western Clearings. By Mrs. C. M. Kirtland (" Mrs. Clavers"), 
Author of ** A New Home/' " Forest Life/' &c. 

" Mrs. Kirtland (now of New York) describes the manners and customs of the 
new settlements of the * far west ' from actual observation, having resided some 
time in a primitive part of Michigan. She is one of the most sensible, lively, 
good-humoured, and graphic female writers of the age. 

'** We admire her dashing style, her delhteations of the homely manners, habits, 
and peculiarities of Western me, and commend the volumes to all the admirers 
of genuine American literature." — Merchani^s Maaazine. 

** Humour, vivacity, keen discernment, graphic powers of description, and 
a thorough acquaintance with American forest life, are the most striking features . 
of these volumes. (" Forest Life.") There is not a chapter from which we do 
not feel strongly disposed to quote."— £o»ufon AUcu. 

" Delicate but genial humour, pathos, nice perception of character, and unri- 
valled powers of description, allunit« to make her writings most attractive.''— 
New YorkComnaertiM Advertiser, 

THE RAVEN AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Edgar A» Pos« Esq. 16ino., 2s. 6d. 

** That powerful pen whose versalile oreationB I have so oftsii admired.*— Jfiv. 

THE ALPS AND THE RHINE, 

By J. T. Headlet, Esq., Author of " Letters from Italy/* 

16mo., 3«. 6i/. 

** We commend I2ie book to the attention of our readers. It is the best descrip^ 
tipn of Alpine soenray, the most vivid picture of the sublimest fomns of nature, 
and among the most attractive books, in every respect^ we have ever read."— 
N. r. Courier. 

" It is Aill of incidents, narrated in a pleasing style, with just as much mlnnte* 
ness, and no more, as enables the reader to form a distinct conception of the 
scenes de];dcted by the writer. It is a veiy agreeable volume."— iV. F. CWtn«rdal 
AdverHUer, 

AMERICAN HISTORYAND LITERATURE. 

Views and Eeyiews of American History and Literature. 
By W, G. SiMMSy Esq., author of the " Yemassee/* &c, 
(Just ready.) 

xn. 
THE WILDERNESS AND THE WAR PATH. 
By the Hon. Judge Hall» of Ohio> author of << Sketches of the 
West," " Border Tales," &c. (Just ready.) 
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lAHmury of American Popidw LUeratwre — continued. 

xnr. 

THE OLD ENOLISH LIBRARY. 

By W. A. Jones, Esq. (J«8* Rcftdy). 

[Uniform wiih th« ^ Pp^^uUr Ajq^can Library."] 

2SeHOKK£^S TAL^ 

Taibs, From the Oenw^n of Bs^i^f^CHs ]^aH<:m:(^ ]^yPAiu: 

Godwin, Beq.j of Neir YoA* Two Sories, e»cli 8#.6rf., <elo4li. 

Contents op the 1st Vol. — ^Pool oF the XIX. Century ; Harmonius ; 
Jack Steam ; Floretta, or the First Love of Henry IT. ; Adyentures of 
a New- Year's Eve. ! ' * . 

Contents of the 2nq Yoit JUnTi^i»|fi^T^i% yy t)^ Sleep- Walker ; The 
Broken Cup ; Joqattvm i^rock ; Tba luvoluntaiqf Journey; The Wiltshire 
Curate. 

" Allihfl flotlbiis of thik 4«lhor are flMfltjt iiiirifii, moA i^Ttftops iltadbus and 
diyersified portraitures of human character. The persfHMfes ifho circulate 
throD^ the elegr<uit and anrasing pages of Z&chQkke*8 irpVe^ are, on^ ^xA' aU» 
fkitltfUI transcripts firom nature^ and fonu a garland of divertiq^ characters."— 
l"kimm*i Literature cf Germany. 

** Most of Zschokke's Tales exhibit tal^tit, grace, and fiacflltsr of «tvle ; and are 
partieidarlydistlngaished for their good moral tendencj."— £)M|^. Sm, 

" A remaricaMe man, whose antomo^raphy haa latelj been published la tiUf 
country. We hare not read, since the ditys of Swifi; a more pointed tale than the 
' Fool of fbe BTineteentili Century •' nor dne in wbibb satire was more skUfbllj 
cloaked in adrentnre than in the * New-Tear's Ere.*— JV^ |Av0% Mc^i^wsme, 

Akw^ «iufon» wiiA ibove, 

THE AUTO-BIOCRAPHY UF, CQCTH1> 

Translated hj Fake Godwdt, Bsq. (Juet readr). 



■ > ■> « > w ». « 



CORRESIHINBENCfi OF WMILLER ANP<)0ETHE. 

to 1805. Translated by George H. Calvert. Post 8no, 6r., 

cloth. Uwfoni;! with *' SpeoiiH^ens of Vor%ig& literature." 

These '' Letters between Schiller and Goeiiie'* are a record l^p^ Inr 

friendship of Ae habitual feelings and iiiooghts of two great potets. U 

the translator has adequately executed hi» grateful task, he will have the 

pkwsiisp ai «ienig tei the Ameviitaa m4 IBo^^wk r«ito tb» nd^et 

epiBtohuy t f WM Wire^MMt ittamtore ewrtahw. Thsrolanv •UmpIbMmm^ 

of affectionate union between two men of such genhis, inteilect/a^d coHore. 

"A most deli^bteui work, tkat ndU instruct a9 well as awueA."— ^wvUm^ 

Joumai. 

•' Those who seek into the true philAsc^ of g^eat mlucU wiH Jud am;^ com- 
pensation in 1}ie perusal of these letters, remarkable alike for the 1)readt1> ana 




_. _ . . ^^^I^lie. 

pass betweentwo affectionate fHends. They ^e Mil of the b}fi:liest order o 
geahM-4.g«iius whktk has rarely teen «qaidki: ia iaDdoM- tfmaa. "Ekelr are ftll 
of t)|e Oarm^ mind-^«Q marked by those atrikii^p jMcuUaiaiief of Ibou^ whieh 
disttnguish tlie Oermans from every other nanoa on earth'.*— -iweriAtn dtiz^. 

" Epistolary literature contains no richer treasure. To mind# lUfpiif^tfh f Vei? 
department of science, literature, religiop, and philosophy, possessed an engross- 
ing interest; and in their 9ordial and comldential effusions, all these topics are 
discussed and fliustraled wid^ ussucftiaM imteAtty «itlM«bt a«d«oinpre. 
henaiTeness of knowledge. 

" The tnuMlMtar kas eBecuted klh task «8 uii» who petflvnnB a labour that hn 
loyes.''-Vouma2 0/ Como^Ot^. 
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QLAmOAff LITMRATU^E. 

ESCH€M»JIRC'f CLAISJCAI. UTERATURE. 

A MANUAL ©F Classical I^iteratub^. From the Germim rf J. 
J. EscHBjrBBftG, Professor in the Carolinuflpi at Brunswick. 
With Additions by Profcsspr Fis«jb, of Awberst CoUqge. 
Bnohra^i^g Tr^atise^ pn — 



1. Classical Geography. 

2. Clas^icfiJ Chronology. 

3^ Grej^4ndlloin»iM/t%L0|gg|r. 
4i. -Gfttok Awtiiqwities^ 



6. ArchseologyofOre^^Lit^Wliire. 

7. Archaeology of RomanLiterature* 

8. Apeh^Mbfiyjof Aa4. 
d. 6S«^ry pnGrJWls I4<ei»ln«Re. 

5. Ronuia AstiqiitiM. i| 10. Histoid of EoKum LitoytilnDe. : 

JPWril EdUion^ 4» me l(mge Volwie, Hapfkl 9vOf pp^ $9Q, 24«. cloth. 

" If e know of no worl(. iirUit^ can lie <iQiQp«red jfeo It. in tbe amonnt and ralue of 
t^e dassicol informa^on whidi it commnniefKtes^ • • « 72^3 edition is en^- 
rf^hed t)j Isoportant additions.*'— iKMieol MejpotUory. 



M l v o rt * ! ■ a"w gr^-gr? 



Lf?VER€Tr*8 LATIN LEXICON. - FACCIOLLATJ 

AMD Fonctixmu 

A^^JBir ATO CoPioTTS I^xicojr 0*" THE L^fm I^ATOfJAOE, Conj- 
fi]lMl daiefly iwat FwooMi&kil and iFiNjeeUtiii, Jiad tiie 'G^- 
man Works of Scheller and Luneman. By F. P. Leverett. 
In one large Volume, Imperial ^ro, a;bout 1300 pages. A 



t€ 



A prodncstfnn vAi«h dQ«f,e4;^l }um99^ Amesw9»M9f^olmin.ji And ^» Amc- 
rtcact fTMS. ft 8U|ipues «n ImpiortafiA denderatvifa.''-«JS(meti9 ll^vieie. ' 



A.^RA^Qf^^'.'Qr m^ <3mmsi hks^vt^ji, fmt ikt^Vm /of £[igli 

Sdiaolfi ftfid.^^iUltge^* By pi;. .JUpsabi:. Kvimm, Cfer- 
i)Wi^. ^ ^k^ hfimm^ II«iiov^« Tnniibi^ fiiiw (the 

German by Professor B. B. Edwabjw at^ S. M^ ^AfM>^' 
£oyal« $yft^ ickitlu 18^ 
Se»iU«4ciwtttlte^Cfaui^kriM«0nMn,''A». TI^)»^bmimiermedimU 

WmA <ir its-putfiMR fat 



KREBS' GUiD£ TO WRITING LATIN. 

Guide to Wril^ JjatUi^ coj|>witiig|; of jtttoi #ud^xamples for 
P;cactice. Bj John Thilip ^ebs, pocJtor ol Pbilosophj^ 
and Principal "School T^irector of (tie Ducby of Nassau. 
From tbe Gennan, by Samuel H, Taylor {Andvv^rj.Mfiss.). 
In 1 vpi. post '^YQ, 8$, 

'* An important contribution to the means of 9f)talning a nUire thor^ug^iLfknd 
complete classical education."— jY. A, Review, 
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BIBLICAL PHILOLOGY. 



IMORDHEIMER'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 

A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by Isaac Nobd- 
HKiMER, Ph. D., late Professor of Arabic and other Oriental 
Languages in the University of New York. 2 vols. 8vo, 
24;. The Chbestomatht to accompany the Grammar. 
8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

" Hb first Tolume was mott favoorably noticed \ij several periodicals, both«t 
home and abroad. The second has even a higher claim to commendation, not 
only fcft ^e great beanty and neatness of its execution, but still more fat the 
perspieni^ of its style, and the intrinsic ezoellence of its matteE." •*• jBf6lfMl 
Stporitory. 

** To clergymen and others, who would be glad to i^oorer and inceease their 
knowledge ox the Hebrew, an attentive study of this work would afford an in- 
valuable aid, and we may add, delightfiil entertainment." — JPrinoeton JSeniew. 

** The delightful ease with which we pass over its pages, the interesting mannof 
in which the author has laid open to us the processes of our own minds, the many 
apposite and beautiful examples adduced by way of illustration, the absence of 
ail pedantry, its freedom m>m far-fetched theorizing and illogical reasoning, 
produce such an impression oi ease, truth, and (deamess, that we ahnost elaim 
the thoughts and conclusions as our own, so spontaneously do our minds meet 
those views which are everywhere presented." — E^pwto/BibL JJt. 

** We are firee to say tfaa^ as a whole, the exhibition of the Hebrew Language 
in its peculiar idioms, the arrangement of those idioms on a systematic plan, and 
the somtion^of them by a reference to universal principles, have been aocoBOipUshed 
in a manner «mi&entiy able and successM."— JBoI«etio Beview* 



CESENiUS'S HEBREW LEXICON BY ROBINSON. 

A HSBfiEW AND EkOUSH LEXICON OF THE OLD TeSTAICEKT, 

including the Biblical Ohaldee. Translated from the Latin 
of T^^am QeseniuSy late Professor of Theology at Halle. 
A Kew Edition, with large additions, pardy furnished by 
the Author in MS., and partly condensed from his larger 
Thesauris. By Edward Eobinsok, Anthor of ^^ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine/' &c. In one large volume, royal 
f 8vo, cloth. Sis. 6d. 

%* The whole Work was revised and rewritten, with importa&t addi- 
tions by Glesenius jiDst before his death ; and the pKsent edition is tnuuh 
lated by ProfesBor Bobinson, from the MSS. left by Uiejlainented Author^ 
which were transmitted for the puzpose by fan -Soil No p$iaB faavib 
been spared to render this the most perfect and comprehoosive Hebrew 
Lexicon now extant. 



BARNES' NOTES' ON JOB. 

Notes, Caitioal, IllxtsTrattve, and Pbaotigal, on the Book 
OF Job, with a new Translation and an Introductory Disser- 
tation. By AiBERT Barnes. In 2 vols. I2mo, with lUus- 

. trations (uniform with the Author's Notes on the New 
TFestament), 12s. cloth. 
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DR. nOBlNSON'S HARMONY OF THE COSPELS. 

The Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, according to 
the text of Hahn. Newly arranged, with Explanatory Notes. 
By Edward Robinson, D.D.,- Professor of Bihlical Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, New York ; Author of a Greek 
and English Lexicon, &c. 8to. 10s. 6d. 

*«* This is a book of about 250 pages, large, octavo, accurately and 
beautifully printed. The Greek text covers 177 pages ; the remainder is 
occupied by the Notes, etc. 

The main diiferences between this Harmony and all preceding ones 
relate to the last six months of Our Lord*s Life and Ministry. Instead 
of a supposed return of Christ to Galilee, after the Feast of Tabernacles, 
the Author here follows the order of John ; and, in connection with the 
identification of the city Ephraim, assigns miiny of our Lord's discourses 
and miracles to his return journey from that city through Peria to 
Bethany and Jerusalem. The Notes are usually quite brief. Some of 
them are longer, and contain discussions of impoi*tant points, such as th9 
time of our Lord's- birth — ^the Genealogies — ^the Festival in John v. I — 
the. Sermon on the Mount — ^the order of John and Luke compared — ^the 
aHeged discrepancies as to the last Passover — ^the order of events con- 
nected with the Resurrectioli, etc. 

The author says — 

"It is the aim of the preseat work, not so much to ascertain and fix the true 
and precise ohroncdogical order (although this object is not neglected) as to place 
side OT side the different narratives of the same events, in an order which may bo. 
regaraed as at least a probable one. In so doing, I may hope to exhibit the legiti- 
mate uses of a Harmony, and accomplish a threefold, purpose, viz., to make tlie 
Evangelists their own b^t interpreters ; to show how wonderfully they aire supple- 
mental to each other ia minute as well as in important particulars ; and, in this 
way, to Mng out ftdly and dearly the. fundamental characteristic of their 
testimony — Unity in Diversity." 

** This book, bv one so celebrated in sacred literature as Dr. Robinson of New 
Tork, must be of great viJue to biblical students. * * * To the Olergy such a 
book must be invaluable. * * * It is, in many respects, superior to the ' Har- 
mony,' by Archibald Newcome."'-^(ften«um. 



PROFESSOR STUART ON THE CANON OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Critical History and Defence of the Canon op the Old 
Testament. By Moses Stuart, ProfesBor in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover. Post 8vo. &s. 

*< Its main otject is to present a critical and historical view of the Jewish Canon 
of Scripture in the days of Christ and the Apostles, and to show that this Canon, 
as leqeived Iqr the Jews at that time, was declared by our Saviour and his Apostles 
to be of divine origin and authority, and was treated by them as entitled to these 
claims.'* 

^<An admirable rolomei greatly needed at the present time."— iV<»o Y<»-k 
BcanifAUt, 
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PRttP. ALBTAIINIER'S OOMMBKrnULY •!« 

ISAIAH. 

A CoxKJSNTAUT OK TH$ Boojg: OF IsAJAH. Bj ProfeasQr ), A. 
Alsxandek, of the Frincetan Theological Soiamairj, H^* 
SvQ. Nearly ready. 

PROFESSOR STUART ON tHE APOCALYPSE. 

A COHHENTABT ON THE APOCALTFSB. By MOSSS StiTABT,. 

Professor of Sac. Lit., Andover Thedcgieal Seminajcy*. 

2 vols. med. 8vo, 30s. cloth, 

*' ▲ more copious ttook of sacred le«niiii|rt ^9 aa^« wi^oiii liasftrd« is aoirivper 
to be found within an equal compass. Evexy nag,e^ as far as we have gone ^%; 
il, is full of riches drawn from the exhaustfess storehouse of fitct, philoSQplkj;' 
•Ad rerelation, duly arranged, chastely displayed, and readQy pastbigr into> 
any. liaiad optn to xecoiv* tiiem."— Awlon Becorder, 

■'■■■— ■»< .i^ ■^-■■■^■^. ■ ■■■■■» .11.. 

eiESLER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

A Tbxx Book op EccuJsusTiCAii History. By J, C, I. 
GicsLKB, Professor of Theology in GotUngen. Tnuulftted 
from the Third Grerman Edition. By Fbanois OuKKZNaHAM. 

3 vols, 8vo , 2L 2s. 

For ample and impartial citation of original authorities " I prefer it to any 
other Church Bttstory. — iW, M. Sbmrt. 

** The characterlsacs of rrofesior Giesler^ Works seem to he general canAoor 
and fairness, the great compression of ideas la the text, and the leaning', r»> 
search, and judgment displayed in the uotes, quotations, and refifer«ices.*— BOI. 
iteposiCoyy. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWUQCK. 

Encyclopedia op Religious Knowledge : comprising Dic- 

tlonariea of the Bible, Theology, Biography^ ReKgioiuk 

Benonrinations, Ecclesiastical History, BipA llilSssibns. 

Edited by the Rev. B. B. Edwards and the Rev. J. N. 

Brown. In one very large volume, pp. 1276, imperial 8vo., 

with Plates, 31 5. 6af. cloth. 

This valuable work comprises a complete library in itself^ on the 
above subjecta, fimm Ike most authentib sotnoee ; wiui od|»uma ori^Lmii 
articles, by the ablest Ameriean writeva, JBpi«^opal, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist. 

EBWARDS' TKKOLOC|CM,AIIAI|l«;TARHY$iCAL 

WORK«. 

*' Complete JEcUHon, 

The Works of President Edwards. Reprinted from ik^ 
Worcester edition, with rahiable Additions, and a oopioas 
General Index. In 4 vols, royal 8vo, 21, I65. 

This is the first complete ediftidii ol Bdwaada^ Worlok lioontaiiis 

Six Works not in the London edition. The latter is also defectitie iH 
other respects.— >S^ Dr. Robinson's Notice in « BiWiotheca Sacra." 
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MCTKINC OF THE RESURRECTION^ 

ANASTASia ; or, tm Boctbike of ths Rssubhegtiok ; ia 

which it is shown that the Do<»trine of the Resfurrectioii of 

the Body is not sanctioned hj Reafon or BefeUtion. By 

George Bush, Professor of Hebrew, N. Y, tJniversitj. 

Second Edition. 12mo» 6#« 

CoufBNTi : — ^Iii^^iictioii. — The knowledge d Revelation frogt^mi^e, 
— ^Paii 1. The iwtioiml ar|;am«it-i^bjectiQiis to &e emnMii tiew«*^ 
Bistiiietion of pemoqal and bodily identf^— The trae bodj of 4i« Remr* 
raeticv, as inferred by voaion. — Pavt 2. The Sariptaal aiscuAeiit— Pve* 
liminupy ieiiiart:»^The Old Testament doelrine of ilw RenxveotknH^ 
QwHaatolegy; de&uticm of tenns — Knanwnation of pertieato piniigffl 
New Teetament dectinne of the Reeuractioii — Ocigin aad naiiort (H Ae 
word ** Renimeetiw/' aa med in the New Teefteiiieni>— The Re«urvecti«ii 
of Chiial — ^Examination of pavtionbHr paasagee — The Besunreetian viewed 
in conneciion with ^e Judfment^-The First Rssuvreetwii and the Judg- 
ment of the Dead — ^^'The Times of the Ee^titatlon of aU things "-— 
Christ's ^^ delivering ap the longdom " — The Conelusion. 

*<Tlie Adlbo> oomtt^^a an ImportiLnt ttation in tile FnlTenl^ cf Ifew Totk. 
and Is advantayecttAty kncnra as a leaned contmentator on soai« hooks of the 
Old TMtament. It woeld be wroor to depreciate either his Sttatomeitts or his 
general ovtbodony ; and tAl that the most iaroest and carefhl exertioil of his 
powers could enable him to do, he has evidently done, to r econimeod tlie senti- 
ments unfolded in this volume. Much patient labour and uncommon ing^enuity 
have been brought to bear upon it. Tiiere is also a spirit that cannot fail to be 
attractive — a sptnt of candour luid modestji eomhined with independence. 
Educated yoaof^ uHni, Ibnd ift novel and erxtleal disquisitions, and students of 
dtvini^ wiio are anxious to prov^ «1L thinff, wiU wiali. t# make themselyss 
aci^uainted with Its contents.'' — Lomifon Baptist Jn^/aiifte. 

" The iVeep and .univema intfvQ^ ex«it«d hy the sffaaraiiet of this mos* able 
work, has aJiready demanded the issue of a second edition. The promulgation of 
the tiieory maintained so learnedly and cogently by the Author, hils given Mrlh to 
a sharp and somewhat bitter contrtnrefvy aOHiiig theologians ; and we are sorry to 
see that the iU-wiU sugsodered Im in som» tnfUaces» led to the impanchment 
of the mOffves of the mter. This can never he lustifiaUe, end ii. In this case, 
most unfounded and ut^ust. Ko onewlto knowsProfeeser Bush, will doubt for 
•n histsnt the Milpct sos u c i w rtia usness «f aU ttas^ ha has writtsn oc said ; and the 
very strong son welLcossidared annmsnt bv whiidi he sufii^orts his portion, will 
require sometiling more, by way or answer, than the as^persions to which we have 
alluded." — New fork Courier. 

** What we heve reed eoevieees aa that Freteior Buih is a dsepJiGr-asifees 
heliever in the 8«riptwei^ kft the aoal's imm^ertaUty* and In ftttmre sternal lewatdS 
aad ponishmenli ; and his theoriee» If adopled, ajre not cakmlstsd to endsager 
any sae*a iipiijSasI interests."— Bpsl»» Jtoeow k r. 

" Aa sble and lesmed work."-~Glnitiaa Ckstrser. 



IffONTCOMERrS LAW afii KINDNESS.- 

Just Published, ficap. 8v«, 4«. M., ckrth. or degnntl^ hound, with UkHninated title, 
Ac. dfL Expressly adaqpted Ibr Ghflstmas Presents, Baptissoal and Marriage 
Gifts, School Prizes, &c. 

Illustrations of the Law of Kindkess, by th« Bev. 6. W* 
Montgomery. Second Edition, with considerable Additions, 
and a Supplementary Chsptar on Almsgiying, by John 
Washbourn. 

" This little unpretending, yet very sooHdae hook, affords some bcantiftil illus. 
tratlQDs. We gla<Vy recommend it to both old and young, married and unmarvted, 
as showing the master gulden key for imlocking the richest pof sessions of social 
and domestic happiness."— C%Ki>es of fw^loml QnwrHviy Review. 

c2 
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LIFE AND ELOQUENCE OF LARNED: 

Life and Eloquence of the Rev. Stlvesteb Laened, First 
Pastor of the First Presbjrterian ClixircTi in N'ew Orleans. 
By R. R, Gurnet. Post 8vo, 75. 6</. 

Ck)NTENTS : — Preface, Life of Lamed, Prayer, Sermons, Christ as Man, 
Paul before Felix, Saving Faith, Obligations for Spiritoal Mercies, On 
Objections against Christianity — the same. Part 2 — Practical Admoni- 
ttoDB, On the Inspiration of the Scriptures, On Searching the Scriptures,' 
ReHriouB Education, Duty of Reconciliation to Grod, Causes of Distaste 
for Religion, Sin inconsistent with Piety, On the Advent, Walking in 
Wisdom, Enmity of the Carnal Mind, Duty to Orphans, Excuses of the 
Impenitent, Chiistian Self-Examination, The Character of Herod, Cha- 
racter' of Peter — the same. Part 2 — Character of Paul, On tiie Resnrrec- 
tioB, Against- Profane Swearing, Love of Darkness rather than Light, 
Cause of Love to Grod, Divine Law inexorable. Report of the Watchman, 
Hope of the Righteous, Moral Insanity of Man. 

" No minister of the same age has ever, at least in this country, left behind him 
deeper impressions 9t his eloquence. Tlus volume is worthy of critical examina- 
tion and study; and those who would combine in their sermons ease and devation, 
simplicity and energy ; who would leave to their hearers no time to sleep, and no 
wish to be absent, but regret only at the brevity of the service, and delight at the 
return of the Sabbath, will find the perusal and re-perusal of Hr. Lamed's dia. 
courses greatly to their advantage." — KmGker1>oeker. 



TAPPAN'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 

Elements of Logic, together with an introductory View of 

Philosophy in General, and a Preliminary View of the 

Reason. Post 8yo. 6^. 

Contents : — 
Part 1. — ^Introductory Review of Philosophy in General. 
„ 2. — Preliminary View of the Reason. 
„ 3. — Logic Proper — Book I. Primordial Logic. — II. In- 
ductive Logic. — III. Deductive Logic. — IV. Doctrine 
of Evidence. 

" The oiost able and learned work which has ever appeared on the 8u1]!)ect in 
tbis country. It is written in a simple, Indd style, and with a great precision of 
definition and distinction. We doubt not it will be appreciated by learned men 
and teachers, and become the standaid work in its Une,**—New York Evangditt. 

*' The subject is presented, on the whole, in a far more original and attractive 
form than any treatise witti whidi we are acquainted. The writer's style is 
characterised by a peculiar freshness and vivacity, which together with his admi- 
rable arranfcement, reUev«B the subject of that proverbial tedium under the impu- 
tation of which it has always laboured. This work is finely adapted as a Manual for 
gehOolB and colleges, sui^lying a desideratum which has long been felt to exist.' 
The book we decidedly regard as an honour to the author, and an honour to Hie 
country.*' — New World, 

*' On the whole we tliink this is the be^t work on liOgic which we have seen from- 
the'Ametican pret8,"~-JBcmn£r i\>«t. 



By the same Author, 

THREE TREATISES ON THE WILL; 

Post Octavo, 6s. ecuih* 
Vol. I. — ^Review of Edwards. II. — Appeal of Consciousness. 

Ill, — Moral Agency* 
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BIBLIOTHCCA SACHA AND THEOLOGICAL. 

REVIEW. 

JNbw Sbbibs. PublUhed simultaneously at Andover, United 
States ; and by Wiley and Putnam, London. Quarterly, 6s, 
each Number. ' 

In February^ 1843, was issued the first Number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra ; or Tracts and Essays on Topics connected with Biblical Litera- 
ture and Theology, by Prof. Robinson, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. In February, 1844, a New Series of this periodical 
was commenced' at And,oyer, Mass., with the title of Bibliotheca Sacra 
and Theological Review, under the editorial care of Professors B. B. 
Edwards and E. A. Park, with the special co-operation of Professors 
Stuart and Robinson. These gentlemen, and Professors Sears and 
.Hackett, . of Newton Theological Seminary, Professors Woolsey and 
Salisbury, of New Haven, and others, have been, and are expected to be 
in future, among the regular contributors to the Review. It will be their 
'design to prepare essays of permanent interest and usefulness; such as 
will be no less, or perhaps even more valuable ten or twentp years hence llian 
they arc now. Among tlie treatises which will thus be preserved for 
present and future use in the annual volumes of the Review, the Editors 
will endeavour to present many of the choicest specimens of foreign 
theological literature, not so often in the form of verbal translations, as 
in that of abstracts and compends, which will communicate the substance 
of tile foreign treatises in the idiom and spirit of our mother tongue. In 
this maimer, it is hoped, will be made known the most useful researches 
of German divines, without the admixture of those uTclevant discus- 
sions which are more congenial with the German than the American or 
• British tastes. The Review has received ample testimonies of commen- 
dation from distinguished scholars in Europe and America. 

"The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Beview/' contiiiueB to increaae In 
reputation here. A recent Review in noticing the work, says : " The masculine 

.eneiqgy of. thought, the hold prosecution of fit^e inquiry, and the deep and.-varied 
learning which characterizea the first Numbers of this serial, continue to he ap- 
parent in its pages. Entering, as the writers fre<^ttently do, on controverted ques- 

.tioQS, there will necessaiplly be differences of opinion as to their arguments and 
conclusions ; but all must appreciate their great ability and candour.'* — London 
Literary News- Letter. 

'* The Bibliotheca Sacra deserves to be considered a necessity — an indispensable 
part of every minister's library. Neither in this countiy nor in Europe is there 
a work occupying the same ground, of equal ability. It commands the services 
of our best biblical scholars, and of our most learned and discriminating divines. 
In the course of years, it will become the repository of the learning of this age, 
in the department of theology, including all the fUrniture of an accomplished 

'minister of the .Gospel. It is well — it is of incalculable importance — for every 
Christian preacher to be ftimished with this materiel of usefulnessj as it comes 
from the press." — New Englander. 

*' The g^at names which this work connects with it editorially, constitute a 
sufficient pledge of its elevated character for profound and biblical learning ; and 

'the Numbers which have already appeared, taUj justify the highest expectations 
concerning it. No scholar--we haid almost said, no one who values an intimate 
acquaintance with the word of God — can look over these Numbers, without at least 
asking the question, whether he shall not be a subscriber to the work." — Albany 

'Argus. 

" This noble work has already, reached the second volume, and is becoming 
more and more an honour to the literature of our country." — Albany HeUgious 
Speetator. 

" TMb Journal is unquestionably the best biblical one in the English language, 
and we candidly commend it to the attention of those who desire, by studying the 
sacred Scriptures In their original languages, to arrive at a fundamental know- 
ledge of their contents.^— lomlon Edectio Betiew. 
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Biblioiheea Sacm aad Thsotogical iMetff^-contiwed* 

The Ist Series, edited by Br* BoBilf80if| Author of '< Travels in Pales- 
^e/' complete in 1 vol. c^oth, 18^. 
Seooiid SMtet, ToL I.^ 24t» 8ef60ild 8erte«j WL II., Just «oiiipleted^ 941. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II. 

No. V. 
T. THOUOftTa OK EDtTOA-TtON. Bjr Prof. Haddock, Dartmouth GoDeee. 

n. icHorrs pinrDAifEVTAL pmirciPLBs op ehetobic amb 

HOHIIiBTtOS. By Prof. Pabk« Aadotrer. 
III. CBITIQUS ON STRAUSS'S LIFE OF JB»tTS. B7 Prot Hackcti. 

Kewtoft TheoloiHcal tiittittttton. 
IT. PBIKGIPLBS OF LATIIT LBXIOOQBAFHT. TraosUited by Prof T. B. 

WooiitsT« Tale ColleM. 
V. THE BOCTBIITB B^PBCTING ANQEIS. 

TI, CONDITION OP TflEOLOOT iS HOLLAJfD. By B. B. B]>wAu>«, Pro- 
fessor at AtidoTer. 
Til. THE ttESUBBfeCttON AND ASCBITSION OP OUB LOBD. By PtDfl 
3B4 B««iiifloir« 

Nou TI. 
I. BEFOEICEBS BEPOBE THE BEFORHATtON. By. a 614^8, B.D., 

President V ewtoti TheoWical Institation. 
II. THE BIMTARITIO LABOUAGE. By Edwabp E. SAUsHtmT, Professor 

in Tate GoIImo. 
III. A SI^ETCH OP GEBMAK PHILOSOPHT. By Ber. Hxat B. Smth. 
IT. THE 17AT0BE OF OUB LOBD*S RESCBBEOTIOIT-BODY. By Prof. 

RoBtusotr. 
V anfTTH'R BERVOlfS 

VI* I.IPB OP JOHJV OALYHr. ByB. D. C. Bo^vimib, Goacladedia Noe. 7 ttndS. 
VII. AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS OF THIS PElITATBDCH. By 

Professor B. B. EolfAaos. 
Till. ROTES ON BIBLICAL GEOGBAPHT. By Prof. B. Boltxsoir. 

No VII. 

I. THE ALLEGED DI8CBBFANCT OF THE ETANQELIST& 9rPi«f. 

E. BouvsoN. 
II. THE AUTHOBITT OP GOD. By Rev. J. W. Ward. 
IIL INTELLECTUAL AND HOBAL INFLUENCE OF BOHAHISK. By 

Pref. Paak. 
IT. PLATO AND THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHT. By Prof. T. D. Woomit, 

Tale College. 
T. EOMAN SLAYBRT. By J. O. LinoOEiir, Prot in Brown Untv«r«tty. 
YL MAPS OF FALESTINB. By Ber. S. WobCon, formerly Misskmary ia 
Syria. 

No. VIII. 

t. REMARKS ON SOME PHILOSOPHICAL OBJECTIONS AGAINST 

TttB DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY* fiiy 

^crr. JosfVB.T»ACT, Boston. 
IL OBLIGATIONS OF THE EASTERN CHURCHES TO THE HOME 

MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By Prof. Edwards. 
III. TRIAL AND MARTYRDOM OF JEROME OF PRAGUE, TrapaUted 

by Rev. 0. A. TATV.oa. 
IV. NEW PLAT0NI8M. 
Y. ON CERTAIN ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN PULPIT ELOaUENCE. 

Bf Rev. NimiUAJf Adams, Boston. 
VL THE CONTEST FOR SUPREMACY BETWEEN THE PAPACY AND 

THE EMPIRE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By President B. Sbajm. 

\* ^the 1st volume contains, with other lurticles : — 

llie Aspect of Literature and Science in the United States, as eom- 
pftrad wiib BoropA; By Dr. B« RiBli4iifio&. 

Life of AHstotte. By Ptk>f)eaaor Pai^k. 

TlMolo|pmi4 Encyclopeedin and Melhpddogy. From ibe uopiibluhed 
Lectnres of ProfeaBor Tholttck, of Halle. By Proftwor Parlb 

Notes <m BiMical G«ogrtiphy. By Dr, BoMndoQ. ft^. &c. 
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CtUABTERLY JOUBNALS. 

in- ----- 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A IJTew Series of the American Journal op Science and 
Arts, commenced in January, 1846 ; conducted by Prof. 

SlLMMAN, B. SiLUMAN, Jr. AND JaMES D. DaNA. 

%* Thfe vialuable work has now been continued for 25 years. Many 
of ihe back Numbets may yet be had. 

The New Series will be published in Six Numbers annually. The 
toriee is Fivfe Shillings per Number ; and each Number wiH contain from 
140 to 150 ^a^es. Three Numbers will eonstitutd a volume $ and there 
4^11 b^ (us in tha old series) Two Volumes each year of nearly 450 pages 
each. The work will be fully illustrated by engravings as tiie subjects 
may re(juire. ' Every effort will be made to render this New Series a 
faltiifhl record of AmeHcan and of Foreign science. With this view, 
particular attentioit wiU be bedtowed on Ihe miscellaneous department, 
especially in posting up the progress of the most important improvements 
knd ^seoverfes in Physical Science and the connected arte. In accom- 
plishing this plan, the assistance of several gentlemen eminent in 
different departments has been secured, each collaborator beii^; credited, 
at hi^ option, for his own contributions. 

The Number for January, 1846 (No. 1 of New Series) contains 
articles on ^' Hurricanes, &c., at Sea," by W. C. Redfield, with Plates ; 
** American Entomology," by Dr. Morris ; ** Experiments on the Solar 
Rays," by Br. Leedom ; " New York Geological Reports," with Illus- 
trations ; " Botany of the AUeghanies," by Prof. Gray ; " Liebig's 
Salt Radical Theory," by Prof. Hare ; "Shooting Stars and Meteors," 
by E. C. Herrick ; and copious notes of recent Scientific Intelligence. 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

PublUli/ed Quarterly, at 6«. each. 

♦«• This able work has been continued for more than Thirty years, 
undto the direction of several distinguished scholars and critics. It 
Stands at thQ hotA of American periodical literature. Among its contri- 
butors hav0 been Edward Everett (late Minister to Great Britain), the 
late Judge Story, Geo. S. Hillard, CharLes Sumner, Professors 
"Felton, Longfellow, Gray, Ware, &c. ; Dr. Robinson, the Oriental 
scholar ; Mr. Pickering, the Philologist ; &c &c. 

No. CXXX. (jttst puhlishea) contains : — 

I. Greece under the Romans. 
II. St. Chrysostom, and his Style of Pulpit Eloquence. 

III. The Punishment of Death. 

IV. The Pioneers of Kentucky. 

V. Margaret ; a Tale of the Real and Ideal. 
VI. John Foster's Essays. 
VII. Dr. Arnold's Miscellaneous Writings. 
VIII. Life of Rev. Henry Ware, junior. 
IX. The Oregon Question. 
X. Critical Notices. 
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EMIGRANTS' CHIDE TO AMERICA. 



WILEY AND PUTNAM'S EMIGRANT'S GUIDE : 

Compiising Advice and Instructioii in every Stage of the 
Voyage to America ; such as Choice of a Ship, Pro- 
visions and Clothing for the Voyage, Hints during the Voy- 
age, Custom-house Laws, What to do on Landing, Interest- 
ing Anecdotes, <&;c. Also, Information which the Emigrant 
Needs on Arrival : such as, Choice of Lodgings, Ways of 
Sharpers, How to get Employment, Where to Look for Land; 
Steamhoat, Canal, and Railroad Routes ; Rates of Travel in 
all Directions, How to Preserve Health, &c., &c. By a 
Practical Emigrant from North Britain, 18mo, cloth. 2«. &d. 
Also, a cheap Edition, paper cov^s, 1«. 6tif. 

*«* This little volume has been carefully and impartially prepared. It 
will prove of great value to all Emigrants to the United States. 

" This U by far, and beyond all comparison, the he^ guide to emigrants that 
we have met with in recent days, and adapted to present circumstances. Its title 
page is most faithfully realised by its contents. The whole is interspersed with 
Buch>xcellent business-like counsel, based on such thoroughly practical Christian 
principles, without a tinge of bigotrr about them, that it is a worthy study for 
any man who contemplates, or who has decided upon, quitting his native shores." 
— lAverpool Jou.r%\al. 

** This is an exceedingly ralnable work, on a subject in reference to which tliou- 
sands of our fellow- subjects annually require advice and mstruction. It is brief, 
but extremely comprehensive. * * * By availing himself of the information 
hero tendered to him, the emigrant may not only escape much imposition, and 
consequent expense, but render hlmsdf altogether independent of most of the 
inconveniences and discomforts usually attendant upon a sea voyage and arrival 
in a strange country. The style in which the work is written is not only familiar 
but entertaining." — Bristol Paper, 



STAIR-BUILDERS' GUIDE. 

The Modern Geometrical Stair-Buildbrs' Guide ; being a 
plain Practical System of Hand-Railing — embracing all its 
necessary details, and Geometrically illustrated by 22 Ste«l 
engravings, cfcc. By Simon Degraff, Architect, New- 
York. Royal 8vo. ISs, 
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AMEEICAN ALMANACK, 

And Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1846. 12mo, pp. 343, 6s, 

** This work contains the Statistics of the United States* in Commerce, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Education, Finances, 6tc. Ac. Its Astroncnnical 
Tables are also piepazed with great accuracy. The previous 16 vols., con- 
taining valuable Statistics, &c. 5«. each. 

AMERICAN ATLAS, 

An Atlas, Historical, GeographicBl, and Statistical, of the United 
States, Canada, Texas, and the West Indies. By T. G. Brad- 
FOED. With 40 accurate Maps, imperial fcHio, reduced to 
Al, lOf. half-bound. Boston. 

AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

The Library of American Biography. Edited by Jabsd Sparks, 
assisted by several of the most distinguished American writers, 
10 vols. 12mo. Portraits, 22. lOs, 

LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

New Series, 7<- 6d, each. 
Vol. I. La Salle (Discoverer of the Mississippi, &c.) and 
Patrick Henry. 

2. James Otis, James Oglethorpe (Founder of Greoi^a ) 

3. Sullivan, Leisler, Bacon, and Mason. 

4. Roger Williams, President Dwight, Count Pulaski* 

5. Count Bumford, Pike, Gorton. 

6. President Stiles, Fitch (the first Experimenter in Steam 

boats), Anne Hutohinson. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

History of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 8vo. 14& 

BANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, - ^^ 

From the Discovery of the American Continent to the beginning 
of the Revolution. 3 vols. 8vo. Bfaps and Portraits. 
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BANCROFT'S HISTORY OP THE REVOLUTION. 

VoLI. (JuttBeadg). 8ro, 14«. 

BRADFORD'S AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

American Antiquities, and Researches into the Origin and' His* 
tor^ of the Red Race. By Alex. W. B&a.dfobd. Svo. 12*. 

BRYANrs POEMS. 

The Fountain, and other Po^fos, By William Cullen Bataht. 
12mo. 58. 

BURRITT'S GEOGRAPHY OP THE HEAVENS. 

The Greography of the Heavens. With a Celestial AtUs. By E. 
H. BqaaiiT* A.|f, WiHi a Prefiioeby TfaoHAs Dick,LL.D. 
18mo, the Atlas in large 4to, coloure«l, 2 vols. lOs. %d. 
This Work has passed through several large editions in the United States. 

CARLETON'S LIFE IN THE PAR WEST. 

The Ne« Ftmdiaae ; or Seven aod a Half Yean in the Far West. 
By RoBBRt CABtRON, Esq. 2 Tola, linna, \2i. 

CHALMERS'S AMERICAN COLONIES. 

An Introduction to the History of the Revolt of the American 
Colonies ; being a Comprehensive View of Ha Origin, derived 
from the State Papers contained in the public offices of Great 
Britain. By Georoe Chalvebs, t vols. 8vq, aOiL 

•»• Tius work was tot published in the United States from the 
author*s MSS. The author was engaged offictaUy in the State 
Paper Office, London. 

** Here is a valuable work, difl^rlng vastly in its prindples and views fiom 
tlift majority fA pttblicatiOBS on the same subiecfe— written by a loyalist and 
a lawyer, and eiamiwtiig nets and details with a mort vigorous strictness of 
analysis. It is to be sure a partizan history, and yet the author's premises 
and conclusions must often strike the American mind which tarefUlly con- 
aidms the argument of thenL as drawn fi'ora oveitooked tnrths and deduced 
with spirit and clearness. The author occupied high offii^ staftion in Bng- 
land, and had free access to all the State papers oonneoted iHtfa the period of 
whidi he treats, and does not. therefore, relate hap-hazard* but with the 
ground- woric of his story before him, in confidential correspondence and other 
documents." 

CHANDLER'S CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

AmerltiMi Criminal Trials. By PelEo W. Chandler, Esq. 
Post 8vo, Vol. L, 9«. The Second Volrane, post 8vo, 9*. 

'* A cnrioos picture of old Colonial nxanmet^ for the student of history and 
of human nature"— •S^e4^tf lor. 

CHILD'S (Mes.) LETTERS PROM NEW YORK. 

Letters from New York. By L. Maria Child, author of the 
" Mother's Book," the « Frugal Housewife," &c. Second Se- 
ries. 12mo> 6«. 

CLAY'S SPEECHES. . 

Spee<;h9d of the Hon. Henry Clay, 2 void* Roy»l Svo. tU, 
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CLAVER8' '^NBW HOME/' 

A New Hom^^Who* II follow ? oi* aiinxpfles of Life in the << Far 
Wecrt;/' or New Settlements of America. By Mbs. Mart 
Clayebs^ an Actual Settler. Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s, 6(2. 
The AuUior is h New York lady, Mb& Ki&kulnI). 

**'A wofk of fltrikiag tobift, snoh m «e do ii«4 •ft«a iMet witk in these 
da^ of re^tition 6nd.liait«tiOB."— i^orM dmerioiM Remew, Bo. 106. 

JRi^dnted in England aa ^ Montaeate,'* &e. 2 Tolk 16». 

COmAGB OF ALL NATIONlS. 

Ilannal of the Oold and Silver Cohis of all Katidha struck during 
the past -Gentary ; their History and Legal Btaifi, &c. &e. 
With Treatises on Bullion, Precious Metals, &c. By Eckfeldt 
and Dubois, Assayers of the United Statea* Mini With 
numerous Medallion Engravings. 4to, 3U. 6d, 

COMSTOCK'S ELOCUTION. 

A System of Elocution with Special Refeifence to Gesture, to the 
Treatment of Stamiiu^g) and Defectire ArtlQUiation« By A. 
CoHSTOCK, MID., 12mo, cuts, 8s. bound. 

COXE'S POEMS. 

ChsiaUaa Ballads, By lEUv. A, C. C!oxb, 12mo^ &t, 
Aduuumon, and other Poems. 12mo, 6|, 

DAVIDSON MEMOIES. 

The Remains of Lacpetia M. Dayidflon, with a^^ManoIr by Miss 
Sedgwick. Post 8to, 5«. 

The Remains of Margaret Davidson, with a Memou* by Wash- 
ington Ibyino. .^oat 8vo, &«. 

The B«inains of Mrs. Davidfldai with a Memoir By Miss 
Sedgwick. Post 8vo, 5*. 

DAY'S ELOCUTION. 

The Art of Elocution Exemplified. By HENBt N. Day, Professor 
of Sacred BhetoHc, &c. 12lno. 5$, 

DELAFIELiyS AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

An Enqnify into the Origin of the Antiquities of Araeriea. By J. 
Delafield, jun. Royal 4to,' with iiQiiier(m9 Ittustrations. 
31f. 6(2. Cincinnati. 

DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 

published Monthly, Price 2«. 6(^. Contains valuable Commercial 
StatbtioB and articles by Bbyant, Mif^ Sedgwick, Haw- 

THOBRE, Ai^EX. H< EyeBETI', &C« 

DENTON'S NEW YORK. 

History of New Yof k, <ff New Netherlands. OriginaSy published 
in 1670. New edition, with Copious Hiatorioal Notes, by the 
Hon. G. FuBM AN. Royid8Tip,6iL^lag«tM9er|4tQ^18«. 
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DOWNING'S COTTAGE RESIDENCES. 

A Series of Deogns for Rnral Cottages and Villas, and their 
Gardens and Grounds. By A. J. Downivo. . Syo, cloth, 14«. 

DRAKE'S BOOK OF THE INDIANS: 

Or, Biography and History of the Indians of North America, from 
its first diseoTery to the year 1841. By S. G. Drakb. Eighth 
. £iditi<m, wHh ntimeroiB Ilhistratioas. BaytlBvoy IBs, 

DUNLAP'S PINE ARTS in thb UNITED STATES. 

History of the Rise and Progress of the Arts of Design in the 
United States. By W. Punla.p, President of American Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. 2 vols. 8yo. 24<. 

DURBIN'S FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

Observations in Europe, principally in France and Great Britain. 
With Engravings and a Map of the Fortifioations of Paris. 
2 vols, l&o, 14«. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 

13 yob. 8to, 62. 6t. 

ETHNOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. First volume. 
Comprising Gallatin's Notes on Semi-Civilized Nations of 
Mexico, Yucatan, &c. ; Account of Ancient Remains inTenessee ; 
Creek Mound in Virginia ;■ Himyaritic Inscriptions ; Pmiico- 
Libyan Monument, &as, &c. Bvo, 16«. 

" The design is a noble oasl^*—AiheiuBum. 

EVEEETTS MISCELLANIES. 

Critical and MiseeUaneoos Essays. By Alex. H. Everett. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 

FETIS' POPULAR WORK ON MUSIC. 

Music explained to the World ; or How to Understand and enjoy 
Music. From the French of F. J. Fetis, Director of the 
" Musical Review of Paris." 18mo, 5s. 

See MowTHLT Rxvixw, March, 1841. 

FLEMING & TIBBINS' FRENCH DICTIONARY 
BY DOBSON. 

A new and complete French Dictionary, on the bans of the 
^ Royal Dictionary,'' &c By Professors Fleming and Ttbbiiis. 
With the addition of Tables of the Verbs, &c. ; and also a 
great number of Terms in the Natural Sciences, Chemistry, 
Medicine, &c. not in any other French and English Dictionary. 
By J. DoBsoN, Memb. Amer. Philos, Soc, &c. &c. Royal 
8vo, 21«. 

GERMAN SONGS AND BALLADS, 

Songs and BalUds from the German of Biirger, K8mer, &c. 
tnmslftted by Cbables J. Bbqoks. Post 8vo, Be. 
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FRANKLIN'S COMPLETE WORKS BY SPARKS. 

The Works of Benjamin Franklin, containing several Political 

and Historical Txturts not included in any former edition, and 

many Letters, Official and Priyate, not hitherto published ; 

with Notes, and a life of the Author. By Jared Sparks. 

10 vols. 8yo. Handsomely printed with poiiraits, &c. New 

edition, reduced to 61. bound in cloth. . 

These vols, comprise many curious and interesting letters to and from the 
• most distinguished and celebrated indiriduals of the time. More than one- 
third of the whole is now first published. 

GILLIAM'S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 

Travels over the Table Lands and Cordilleras of Mexico, during 
the Years 1843 and '44 ; including a description of Califomia ; 
the Principal Cities and Mining Districts of that Bepnblic ; 
and the Biograi^es of Itnrbide and Santa Anna/ By Albebt 
M. GiLUAM, late United States' Consul in CWTomia. Wil3i 
Map and Plates. 8vo, Ut, 1846. 

GLIDDON^S EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Ancient Egypt; Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, and 
Archaeology ; and other- Subjects connected with Hieroglyphical 
literature. By G£obge R. Gliddon, late United States' Consul 
at Cairo. With numerous illustrations. Imperial 8vo, sewed, 
1«. 6d, only, (containing as much matter as a guinea volume). 

GK)ETHE AND SCHILLER'S MINOR POEMS. 

Translated by J. S. Dwioht. Post 8vo, 8«. 

GOURAUD'S ART OP MEMORY. 

Phreno-Mnemotechny ; or. The Art of Memory : — ^In a series of 
Lectures. By F&ancis Pauvbl-Gtouraud. 8vo, pp. 564, 14«. 

** This volume is a noUe monument to the talent, industry, limming and 
skill of the author ; in every respect it is a remarkable and curiously inte- 
resting work, and deserves general and candid examination. ' ' — N Y. Courier. 

** TbA Professor's system is ingenious and has real value ; and he deserves 
our thanks for the services he has rendered us in publishing his work. We 
can confidently advise our leaders to buy the book and study it. lltey can 
find nothing which will answer in place of it." — The North American, 

GRAHAM'S LITERARY MAGAZINE. 

Monthly. 28. each. Contributors : Cooper. &c. 

GREGG'S PRAIRIE ADVENTURES. 

The Commerce of the Prairies ; or the Journal of a Santa F^ ^ 
Trader, during Eight Expeditions across the Great Western Prai' 
ries, and a Residence of nearly Nine Years in Notrthem 
Mexico. Illustrated with- a Map and Engravings.. By Josiah 
Gregg. 2 vols, post 8vo, 16«. 

GREENHOW ON THE OREGON TERRITORY. 

Memoir, Historical, Politieal, and Geographical, on the North 
West Coast of North America, and me adjacent Territories. 
With a Map. By Robert Grbenhow. Publiahed by order of 
Congress* Royal 8vo. 7«. 6d» 
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GRISWOLD'S POETS OF AMERICA. 

The Poets and Poetcy of America. With » Histoncal tntrodnc- 
tion, and Critical and Biographical Notices. B^ R. W 
Gbiswold. Boyal 8vo. Portraits. I89. 

HALLOS NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES 
OF AMEEICA: 

Their Soil» Climate, Scenecj, Siatiiticsi 4t«, 12bdk>i 7s. M 

HAMILTON PAPERS. 

The Official and •Dier Papen Of the lute &id<}r*6eDeir«l AlMOmdet 
Hamilton, Secretuv of the Treasury under Washingtoo, one of 
the Authors of '''The Federalist;* &c^ edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks* Vol I. 0vq, 16s, 

Ons 9f t>M> aUest of tbs full fltaHsMv. 

HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY.— 160 vols. 18mo. 

Of winch about 60 vote, are Original Atnerican Works. Price 
3«. 6(2. per vol A list may be had sspaiately* 

HARVETS AMERICAN SCENERY, 

decnea in the PrimitaTe Forata of Amenta at tiie Four Seasons 
of the Year. With azplanatory Letter-presa By Geobgb 
HiBTxr. Imp. lofioy 2/ <a half boand. 

Tlrtt Tojame waMkm torn Iwge^rieum, «— JMly tmA iKiiUllfuBy coloured, 
ftnd giving an aocorate picture of the pecidiarities of AmericMi Forest 
8ftteiy--ta Sjivkig, SiisBB«t» Jec. Tb«woiiiiieMeiitodatl9fwY«ai,i0id 
b m fine specimen also of American art. 

HASKELL'S AMEEICAN GAZETTEER & MAP, 

I. A Complete Deseriptive and Statistical Grazetteer o( the United 
Slates of Ameriea, with an abstract 1^ the last Census and Sta- 
. iistleB ; exhibiting an aeeutate view of ttie AgricnHaral, Com- 
saoreial, Marnifartntingy and Lhevary eonditim and resources of 
the Cenmtry. Br Danikl Haskell, A. M., late President of 
^e Uniyersity 01 Vermont ; and J. Calyih Sii itsj Geographer. 
Koyal 8vo. 24a botmd. 
] 11. A rolendid and aeeorate Map of the United States (aze 6 feet 
by 7) beautiiblly engraved, coloured, and mounted, showing the 
boundaries of Mich atate, eounty, and town. 

This is the ntost elaborate and suthentic Mi^ of the United Bl^es erer 
published, being completed from the latest Government snrveys. It wouUl 
form an ornament to a counting^haiise, club, at public Ubraiy. 

HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF PENNStL- 
VANIA. 

Comprisiiig Geomphy, History, and Statistics of all the counties 
and towaa In &at slate. By Shbrman Dat. Syo, 21t. 

INGERSOLL^S WAR OP 1812. 

Historioal Sketch of the Seeend War between ^e United States 
sad Great Brttain, deeibved by the Aei of Congress, the 18th 
of June, 1S12, andconehided by Peace^ Ae l&th of February, 
\9lSu By Charubs Jamw iNGsaaoLL. In 3 vols. ; vol. 1, em- 
bracing the events of 181843, Svo, tMI^ I694 ' 
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HISTORY OP WYOMING. 

(The scene of CampbelTs « 6«rtnide.*) By Wk^ MiMBft. 8vo^ 14«. 

JEAN PAULAS WALT AND VULT. 

Walt and Yult^ or the Twins. Translated from ilie Qennan of 
Jean Paul. By the author of the *^Iafe of ^ Jean Paul.* 2 
vob. 12mo. 1846. 12«. 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 
SOCIETY. 

To be continued oocasiooaUy. No. 1, 2f. 6€|. 

KENDALLS SANTA FE EXPEDITION, 

Across the Great South- Western Prairies to the City of MexicOt 
Author's editioB, t toIs. Post 8to, Plates, 1 6«. 

LEWIS AND CLARK'S ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
AND OREGON. 

Aocoonl of the £xpsditiott of G^jptBiuB Lewis and CUrk aeioss 
the Rocky Mountains, and to the Mouth of ^ Columbia 
River. Prepared from the original edition,, with an Introduc- 
tion and Kotes^ containing Notices of recent TrayeHers, and a 
View of flie present Con&tion of Oregon ^ferritory. By Ar- 
chibald M'Yicar. 2 vols. 18mo, 819. 

LONGFELLOW'S POEMS. 

An Illustrated Edition of the Poems of Henry Wadsworth 
liongfellow, with tiie foQowing beautiful IHustostions from 
ori^ial designs by D. Hontinoton^ ^'^•9 engraved by Ameri- 
can Artists. 8vo. 2 It. Cloth, gilt. 



Preciosa 
Landscape 

Portrait of the Author 
The Old Cathedral 



Wreck of the Hespems 
Maidenhood 
Woods in Wintw 
Kxoebior 



Nuremberg 
An April Day. 
The Archbishop 



Thj^ Poexns separate^ viz.^ 

voices of the Night. 12mo, 2«. 6({. 
Ballads and other Poems. 12mo, 28. 6d. 
Spanish Student. iSmOy Sv. 6dm 
Poems on ^Uj^gfy^ ISnip^ 1<. 6<i. 

LOWELL ON THE OLD POETS. 

CoEveraaitkiis on. some of the Old Poets. By Jameb Bvssb&i; 
Lowau.. 1 2mOy paper eovers, A«, $4. 

LOWELL OFFERING. 

A Repository of Original Articles, written by Fsou^es employed 
in the Factories at Low^la, (New England). Vols. I. to IV. 8«» 
each. LoweH, 1841-2-3'-4. 

'* Full many a gem of purest cay MUBBe.** 

LOWELL CTHE I*ACT0EY TOWN). 

Lowell as |$ Wa^ ^pd la. . % Rst. H. At ^iu»- 18ino> 3*- M- 
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MANESCA'S FRENCH COURSE. 

An Oral SyBtem of Teabhing the fVench Language. By Jean 
Manbsca. Fourth Edition, royal 8to. IBs. 
On ft novel and exotUtnt pkn, lii|^ approved by all wbo bave ^uunined it^ 

MARGARET A TALE OF THE REAL AND 

Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; including Sketches of a Place not be- 
fore deecribed, called Mens Christ!. Post 8vo, St. 6(2. 

MATILDA ; BY EUGENE SUE. 

Matilda ; or. Memoirs [of . a Young Lady. By Euqbne Sue. 
Translated by Henst Wiluam Hsbbbrt, Esq., author of 
** Cromwell," " The Brothers," &c. The whole complete m 
one vol., price only Bs. 6c{., bound in doth. 

MENZEL'S GERMAN LITERATURE. 

A History of Gterman Literature. From the Gterman of Menzel. 
By C. C. Felton, Professor in Harvard University. 3 vols. 
8vo. 2U. 

MERCHANTS* MAGAZINE AND COMMERCIAL 
REVIEW. 

Published Monthly at New York, and containing a great amount 
of Valuable Statistical Lifermation, Official Ketoms, Essays, 
&c. 2ff. 6d. each number. 

No Bimilar work exists hi England. 

MILLINGTON'S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

A Treatise on Civil Engineering. By John Millinoton, C. E. 
Royal 8vo, Plates, 21«. 

MORMONISM AND ITS HISTORY. 

History of Mormonism ; its Bise, Pinogress^ and Caoaes. By 
Professor J. B. Tubnss. I2mo, 5«. 6<L 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Quarterly, 6t. No. 130, for January, 1846. The previous Num- 
bers may be had ; complete sets, in 64 vols., 262. 

NORTH AMERICAN TOURIST. 

With several Maps and Pktes. Thick 18mo, 9a. 
The most oomprehsnsive Onide Book throqgh the United States and Osnada. 

KLIN'S (REV Dr.) TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Petrcea, and the Holy Land. By the 
Bev. Stephen Oun, P J)., President of the (American) Wes- 
leyan University. With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 
8vo> 16«. 

MARK'S PANTOLOGY; ok systematic survey of 

HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

And a Classification of all its Branches. With a List of Books 
on all Subjects. By Roswell Paric, A.M., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, pistes, 18f. 
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PECK'S GUIDE FOR EMIGRANTS 

To the Western States of Am^ca (Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, &c. ), 1 8mo. 5s, 

PENNSYLVANIA: ITS GEOGRAPHY, HIS- 
TORY, &c. 

Witii an Aeooimt of its Climate, Soil, Agriculture, Besources, 
&c. By Chables B. Trego. 12mo, with a Map. 5«. 6d. 

PERKINS' NESTORIANS OF PERSIA. 

Eight Years' Residence in Persia among the Nestorian Christians. 
With Notices of the Mahomedans. By the Rev. Jvstin Peb- 
RiNS, Missionary of the American Board of Conunismoners. 
With 27 coloured Engravings, Portraits, &c. Royal 8to. 18«. 

PRESIDENTS' MESSAGES. 

Addresses and Messages of the Presidents of the Umted States, 
Prom Washington to Tyler. With the Constitution, &c. &c. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

PRIEST'S AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

American Antiquities and Discoveries in the West, heing an ex- 
hibition of the evidence that an ancient population of partially- 
civilized nations, dififering entirely from those of the present 
Indians, peopled America many centuries before its Discovery ; 
with a copious Description of many of their stupendous 
Works, now in ruins. By J. Fbiest. 8vo, Plates, 8«. 6(2. 

QUINCY'S HISTORY OF HARVAED UNIVER- 
SITY, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wi^ Illustrations. 2 vols, royal Bvo. 36«. 

EIDDELI/S MONOGRAPH OF THE DOLLAR. 

Monograph of the Silver Dollar, Good and Bad. By J. L. Rid- 
DELL, M.D., Refiner in the Mint, New Orleans. 8vo. 18«. 

RUSH'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 

Embracing its Physiological History, &c. 3rd edition. 8vo. 16«. 
An important philosophical and practical work on doention. 

SCENES IN MY NATIVE LAND. 

By Mrs. L. H. Siooubnet. 1 vol. 16mo. 2 Steel Plates. Cloth, 
gilt pp. 320. 7«. 6d. 

This beautiltilty printed volome is a fitting companion for the last pn«~ 
ceding work of the accomplished authoress, the ** Pleasant Memories o t 
Pleasant Lands." She does in this for her own country, what die did in ' 
that for soma fair regions and storied localities of E^urope. 

SCHOOL AND SCHOOLMASTER. 

A Manual for the Use of Teachers, Employers, Tmstees, In- 
spectors, &c. By A. Potter, D.D., and Geo. B. Emerson, 
A.M. Large 12mo. 7«. 6c2. half-bound. 

*«* 8,000 copies of this work were presented by a single benevolent farmer 
of the State of New York to the Schools of that State. 
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SIMCOE^S MIiaTARY JOURNAL. 

A 9wV)ry of ^ QpflmlbiiB of • Pftrluatt CSorpa oalled the 
Queen's Rangers, commanded hy IdaoM^l* ^' ^* Simooe, 
di^e ^e Wa^ i^f I4ie Amoncan Rev^il^tipii. JX^^islrf^^ ^ 
10 eagrftirad ^taiBof Actions, &c. • mow fint piiA>hsBed^ widi » 
Memoir of the Author, and other additions. 9vo, lUt 
Awgwi M»4w;^ *ogniWH<i CWiWiiiqQtwwiflflnwisaowriiorof 

SPABKS'' LIFE OF FBANKLIN- 

Life of Benjjmiji Franklin, lJi.0. IncludUig h^ Au^biogrnr- 
iphy. Br Jar^b Sparks, tul). With portnut^, ^c Roy** 

§»AIIKS' LIKE OP WASHINGTON. 

A new edition, elegantly pppte4 s|l4 Ulustcat^ ^yA 3^* ^^^* 
/See Washington's Writings, by i^ks, 12 vote. 

SfBClMJINS OF FOREIGN LITUBATUBE. 

Edited by Geoboe Riplet. N9»% fffiutad Ui post 8to. vols. Ss, 
each. 

L^I^R, Phflqidphicftl Visfpnanitti of Joufeoy, B. Cwu^atit, 

m, O^ibQ, md S<anU«r'ft Minov Poenu. 
;.V. SokemwA^H ConirwmtiQm with Qfillie. 
V, fc yh J<m«[i»y'9 £;<^<N), 9 vole. 
VU, ^ IX. MwaeFa Q^miliii UtenKofe. By P»of. Felton, 

3 v«ls« 
X. & XI. De Wette's Theodore, Tfee §kpptip, 2 vols, . 
Kl'i. l^Xt. l>e Wetia's Human life, or t>taetiaal IlUiis,^ toie. 
XIY. German Bfkt^ad^^ 4r. I((^^« ^WS^Vt ^» 

SPARKS^ AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

?}4e Li^ Iff ]R4)bert d^ ]» ^^Ue^ Di^ver^f <^ tl|^ ^fj^^. 

By J AR^p Sparks. 
'-lie Life of Patrip 

Complete in 1 rol. Post hro. 7s. 6d, 

ft'ET^PHENS' RUINEB CJTIBS OF YUCATAN. 

TlluMrated by Gatiierwood. — ^Inddents bf Travel in Central 
Anevioa, Siiapas, and Yucatan. By John L. ^Stephens. With 
70 Illustratipps by Gathevwood. 9 vq|£l 8vo, |2«^ 

Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (second vl^). 2 Tods. 3to, with 
ISO liltMatioM. i28. ' 

STONE'S LIFE OF THE INDIAN CHIEF, RED 
JACKET, 

The tM9 and fBkoM of Red Jacket^ olr 6a go ye.wat-ha, the 
Great Indian Oii^f, ^v Wn. L. f^im, ^Ssq^j-*^ ^^> 
wj^th Portmit And Ehgrafii]^. 1^. 

TANNER'S DESCRIPTION OF 'PUB CANALS 
AND RAILROADSJ IN THE VNIT^D STATES 

«vo. Pfeteisi. lii. 



51ie Life of Patr^k ^^rm. By 4jLjsxA?iPBit 8^ Eveeett. 

8t 8vo. 7s. 
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TUCKKB'g IPROaRlSa QJF TUB y?fJT?» 

STATES. 

Vvogmm^ t^ UiiU94i|»to||ii P«69)»(io9«»d Wff^ fP Fifty 
Years, as exhibited by the Decenniaji (T^n^m, 1^/ Gteokge 
"fuQfi^ Pjcet gf fi^ Bppft. UjfiV. of Y*rp»ib etc. etc. 
8vo. 9j. 

WAIF (THE), A COLLECTION OP PQ^S. 



WA^fHNOTOF^ WQI^KS COMPI^PTJS, 




published from 200 ioli6 volumes of Original 
Manuscript^, tfuf (i|a^4 by of ^^f pC Cpmpes^ ; 1^ ^ J^^ pf 
th^ A^t^, jTot^f W^ JPujtrftUppf . m 'J4»W J^PA^f s. In 
12 elegant 8vo volumes, with Portraits, M^pfi pl^uos, Fac- 
suniles, and other Illustrations. Reduced to 8^ 

WILLIS'S POEMS. 

Poems, Sacred, Passionate and Humorous. By N. P. Willis. 
New and elegant edition. 8vo. doth. lOs, dd, 

WEBSTER^S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Qictio^a^ pf the £o|^lsn Langnai^e. Py ^04H WebStes. LL.&. 
CoippVete in '2 large Yo^p. linppiri^ Svb, of i^bqut !2,i0O8 pages, 
d^. cloth? ' NewHaveh. A new odftion^ cptit^ipg several 
thop^Qd words not ii; the quarto edition. With &n Intro- 
ductory Dissertatioii on the CTrig^ln, History, i^d Oo^nexion of 
iIl^ Lwguag^s 9f Western Asia and Burppe ; an Bxplanation 
of tl)iidlPnii(!i|^^s on whi^ Languages are foifmed * antl the fd- 
Iqwing general S\)1bjects i — 
t. Btyihaogies, deduced KnMft 20 Languages of ^orofie and Asia. 
II. Orthography of Words as connected by their Btynlologies. 
in. |hi^i||i^ti09» f>T^3^i\^ «»d nii^e o^Y»<W> V ^ 4i*«l|PR| ||f 

Words mto syuables by iuscentuatipQ, Sifi. 
lY. Accurate and Discriminating Deftnltions, with Examples of 
«|^#f Ufe, ^ 

^Mni«^^Uhi^ W<^^l&i we^iiB ihef&oilt'HS^urDMfMia^orthe English 
language ever piriftiAtd.*'mifejripriiiitf. 
** The most elaborate and sucoessftil undertaking of the Idnd which has 

M|jgN^.'Cfr<i,if«, — -^ 

** Dr. Webster's incomparable TAtMoTiainf'**—P99^Hig9 ^''H^ 

** It contains 40,000 words which do i)«| ititi l» IIOrVDM ; vaAitM d^tion 

WEBSTER'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
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WEBSTER'S SPEECHES AND POBENSIC AR- 
GUMENTS. 

Speeches and Forensic Argnm^ts. By Daniel Wbbbtbb. 

3 vols. 8to. 36«. ^ 

*' Mr. Webster*! great repntefcton u sn orator aad a Jnxiflt i> a siifBcient 
goaraatee of the exodlenee and Talue of these volumes.'* 

WILDE'S RESEARCHES ON TASSO. 

Researches on the LoTe, Madness, and Imprisonment of Tor- 
quato Taaso. By R. H. Wilde, Esq., of Greorgia. . 2 vols. 
12mo. 14b. 

" A very remarkable book, the sabject of great interest, and the treatment 
of it mastoly."— OraAam*« Maguttme. 

YOUNG'S CHRONICLES OP THE PILGRIMS. 

Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of New England. Now first 
collected from Ori^nal Records. By Alex. Youno. 8vo. I89. 

ZENOBIA, QUEEN OP PALMYRA; 

Or, Letters from Palmyra to Rome. Third edition. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12«. 



AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY; 

Devoted to Biblical and General Literature, Theolo^cal Discus- 
sion, the History of Theological Opinions, &c. Conducted by 
J. H, Agnew. 

Third Series — commenced in January, 1845. In large 
8vo, only. Quarterly. 5d, each. 
' Second Series. — Nos. 1 to 24, Royal 8vo, 7«. 6d. each. 

' Nos. 5 to 24, 12mo, 58. each. 

■ 1st & 2nd Series complete in 18 vols. Royal 8vo, doth. 

162. Scarce* 

AMERICAN BOOK OP COMMON PRAYER. 

18mo, cloth. 78, 6d. 

BALDWIN^S THEMES FOR THE PULPIT. 

Bdng a Collection of nearly 3000 Topics ; with Texts suitable 
for Public Discourses in the Pulpit and [the Lecture Room. 
By A. C. Baldwin. 12mo, doth. 7«. 6d. 

BARNES.— NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, 
AND PRACTICAL, 

On the Book of the Prophet Isaiah. With a New Translation. 
By Albert Barnes. With a Map and Illustrations. 3 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 42*. 

One of the most elaborate and iridnable modem commentaries. 
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BAENES.— NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, 
AND PRACTICAL, 

On the Gospels, 2 yoIs. 12mo. with a Map. 98. cloth. . 
On the Acts of the Apostles, l2mo. Map. 4». 6d, 
On tiie Epistle to the Romans, 12mo. As. 6d. 
On the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, 12mo. 4«.'6d. 
I On the 2nd Corinthians and Galatdans, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
On the EpisUe.to the Hebrev^, 12mo. 4«. 6d. 
On the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Galatians, 

12mo, 4«. 6(2. 
On the Epistles to the Thessalonians, to Titus, to Timothy, and 
to Philemon. 12mo. 4s. 6<^. 

Thme are the revised itereotype editions, neatly printe4at New York for 
the Author, and are the only editiona which are authorised by him. They 
are now reduced to the low price of 4$. 6d, per volume, to promote'their ex- 
tensive circulation in this countiy. More ttian 150,000 volumes have been 
sold in the United States, which is perhaps some evidence ^of their value 
and ezeellence. 

**It would be superfluous to coiflmend these volumes.*'— Bi^/tco/ Re- 
pository. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. 

Conducted by B. B. Edwards and E. A. Park, Pi^ofessors at 
Andoyer, with the special co-operation of Dr. Robinson and 
Professor Stuart. Quarterly. 6a. each. 

BOOK OF JASHER. 

The Book of Jasher, referred to in Joshua and Second Book of 
Samuel. Faithfully translated from the Original Hebrew. 
8vo. 9«. 

BUSH'S BIBLICAL NOTES. 

Uniform with Barnes' Notes. 
' Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book of Gene- 
sis. 2 vols. 12mo, 108. cloth. 

On the Book of Exodus. 2 vols. lOs. cloth. 

On the Book of Leviticus. 12mo, ba. cloth. 

On the Books of Joshua and Judges. 2 vols. 12mo, each 5«« 
cloth. 

These are the gentune editions, published for the author, and are very 
neatly printed. 

BUSH ON THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

The Valley of Vision ; or, the Dry Bones of Israel Revived. An 
attempted Proof (fiH>m Ezekiel, chap, xxvii.) of the Restoration 
and Conversion of the Jews. By George Bush, Professor of 
Hebrew in New York University. 8vo. 2«. 

BUSH ON THE RESURRECTION, &c. 

1. The Resurrection of Christ ; in answer to the question — 
Whether he rose in a spiritual and celestial, or in a material and 
earthly body. 12mo. U. 6d 

2. The Soul ; or an Inquiry into Scriptural Psychology as deve- 
loped by. the use of the terms soul, spirit, life, &c., viewed in its 
bearings. on the Doctrine of the Resurrection. 12mo. 3«. 
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~ The Hierophuit ; or, Sacred SymbblB Ma PnpllMf . 8f SL 9i. 

CHEEVEfi'S liTiCfttlfiia^ 5!f Bt^WtAN. ^ , 

Lectures on li* ♦* f flg™*fl ttojSwi^^ 9?^^ ^^^.I^li^ Times 
of Jcte^Buiijiii. J%.R^yj, (f«>. Bi CHisfm, tLD., with 
8ey0Ml Btignbtiiig^f Bojrali oyo, IBs^ 

DB WE1TE (Wl ^t Otp WlStAM^]^:. 

A Critical ana Historicat f ntfbdiiction to tti^ (^aK^i^ Scrip- 
tM oC a»<>,914 Tefto«it, From M geralafi rf Wilhdm 
de Wette. Translated and Esla^iM by T&1bii909K& Parker. 
2 vols. 8yo. 258. 

Beply to Rev. G. 0. Boardman's Proofs of F^Mty st we Ghiirdi 

SIGNAL DISCOURSES. 

History of Romanism, from the eaniesl eonrnpti^hs 
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rtrasSfi^ttog*. Bf Ret', ^tn* ©AriH.rifG,»f;Ai^. Master of 
the Berean Chapel, New York. Third edition^* ^vH: IBs. doth. 

EMMONS^ THEOL0(^ICAt W0JeiK8- ... 

Th^.W<>ikli q£ NhOmic)! Jkmqonai^^tii. Wi^ hW Iife|.i]^ Jacob 
Ide, D.D. 6 vols. Royat 9f^9.. ^l .4i ^Dth; . 

CompiisingSASbindfi^ bf:" sittof thi iiMBlel«qilSBl>iiMlii>M|zeachen 
of his time." 

Skeletons of a Course of Theolofidcal Lectures. £ty &e Rev. C. 

G. Finney, 8vo. vol. I. w. 
The jsecond yol. In.the Press. 

mmmi on thb idok of danIbii. 

A GHtMAI add HlBtofri^ itt«^(f{M<6tattoi!^ B^ R Ss- Folsom. 
12mo. 6s, 

HENGSTEifBllR(*'!8 ftfetlf, ANlX THfe BOd^S 

n£ umM. . , ,. . . 

Egypt and the Books of Mosb^; dr the Booksl of M(j6m illustrated 
h¥ ^ Mchihrneiits dl Egyptv Wifli an Apptedixu By Dr. E. 
W.' |lEitGsl!l!KJB^G| Proi: of thedi, Berlin. Ftoih iM German. 
By Bu D; G; BobmnI^ ThB<^. S«m.^ I2mft». 7«. 



HENGSTJjNBBRG'S CHBISTOLOGY OP THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

Christology of the Old Testamei^t, and a Commenta^ oh fhe ^re- 
aictions of the MeS^li^ hy ^4 Pfo|$h»t^. lAv t, W. HM:I(gsten- 
BEBO, Prof, of Theol., Berlm. TraiudfitM by fitStt Keith, 
P.D., ProfegBor in Theol. Sem., Yiiginia. 3 vols. 8to. 2Z. 8#. 

» IMMUgaidiid f^ff aUUty, MlMMh^ AAA pifttr/'-'Pn^ iTM^tf. 
,« ghe <rf % H^ valuable ezlWMilMl pxodaeUoss Of tli« pf«Mnt age."~ 
Prqf» S. B. Turner, 

HUG'S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 

An Introduction t6 the Writings of tlie New (Testament. Trans- 
lated from the German of Ht^. By 0. foM)!^! if till. U^fdH 
8yoy 18f. 

HUMPHRBY'fe LKPFBRS Oii THI! MINISTRY. 

tetters td tt Sdb ih thel Miniilti^. :6^lt. HitHtHftfet, t>.D. 12mo. 
78, 6d, 

LETTERS ADDRBaSlD TO KBLATIVE8 AND 
FHIEWDS, 

tfbMf iA i^ply to Arguments ih e^]^ (ft tHe DddiHhe of the 
TrMty. By MaW S. B. DAna. pp. 8S0, 12ittd. 98, 

NATIONAL PREACHER (AMERICAN). 

Compnsfaie S^rnions by Clergyfiieh of TtWe Diflfereht tlciid&ina- 
tldnd. Vbte. 1 td \9i bound ih 12 tdd. d(rth, 5«. 5i. tTols. 15, 
16, 17, 18, Itfid 19, (1841-2-3-1-5), 8v6. tfloth. 7*. 6d. 6ach. 

KUW :eNGLANDER (TPHU). 

A Quarterly Literary and Theological Reyiew. Coifflneiibed 1843. 
As, 6(2. per No; 

NOWrON^B EVIDENCES OP CHRISTIANITY. 

Odmtttete. On th§ Senuinett^ of thd QOsJlt^. fiV Andkews 
Norton. 3 YoIb. Royal 8vo. 48«. The 66cbi(^ knd third 
tolti; bUrf be hftd tepaittlely.' PHc^ 16»: eMh. 

OGILBY ON THE CHURCH. 

The OathoHo Ofaureh in Bngland and America. By J..D» QoiifTi 
D.l). 12toft. U 6rf. 

l?EA]ftODY ON CHRISTIAN DOd'RITfE: 

tectufee on Cfefifitildl Doctii^d. % ttd Ret. A. P. Peabody. 
12m6. tis. 

PHILOSOPHY W ^nt PtAK Oi.SALVAWdN : 

A Book fgr the Times, By an American CitizeB) Second Edition. 
Iftno. 6«« 

.. ** Ho crfQinaty t^f^dtt^foDy aelon^lrlllbh a« JsfcMU^t vma 4»n neglect 
without inJUBtioe to himself. "~BJ6/fc«i ftepitaUorp, 
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BIGCrs MANUAL OP THE CHALDEE LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Comprisiiig a Grammary Cbrestomathy, &c. By Elias Biggs, 
, . A.M. 8vo. 9fc 

ROBINSON'S BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 

Bibliotheca Saera ; or Tracts and EseayB on topioB connected with 
Biblical literatore and Theology. Edited by Edwabd Bo- 
BINSON, D.D., author of << BiblicalResearches in Palestine,'* Sus. 
Complete in 1 voL Svo. IBs. 

This volume contains Seyenteen elaborate and important Articles 
by the Editor and by Professor Stuart, President Wayhmd. &c. 

ROBINSON'S CALMET. 

Cahnet's Dictionary of the Bible, with Taylor's Fragments incor- 
porated. BeTised with large additions by EnwABD RoBueoH, 
D.P., Author of ^ Biblical Besearches in Palestine." Imp. 8to. 
31tf. 6d, 

RUPPS EELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

An Original History of the Beligious Denominations in the United 
States : with autiientic accounts of their Bise, Progress, Statis- 
tics and Doctrines. Written expressly for the Work by 
distinguished Members of each Denomination. Boyal Svo. 18«. 

SMYTH'S PRESBYTERY AND NOT PRELACY. 

The Scriptural and Primitive Polity,> proved frosa. the Testimonies 
of Scripture, the Fathers, the Schoolmen, &c ; also the Anti- 
quity of Presbyter}', with an Account of the Ancient Culdees, 
and of St. Patrick. By Thomas Smtth. Boyal Svo, 18«. 
cloth. 

AUfOy by the same Author — 
The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolical Succession examined^ and 

the Protestant Mioistry defended against the Assumptions of 

Popery and High Churchmen, in a series of Lectures. 8vow 

price 16s, 
Ecclesiastical Bepublicanism ; or, the Bepublicanism, Liberality, 

and Catholicity of Presbytery, in contrast with Prelacy and 

Popery. r2mo, price 7«. 

SPALDING^S REVIEW OF D'AUBIGNE. 

D* Aubigne's ^ History of the Great Beformation" Beviewed : or 
the Oiuses, Instruments, and Manner of the Beformation, and 
its Influence on Beligion, Government, Literature, and GkoierBl 
Civilization. By M. J. Spalding, D.D. 12mo. 6s. 

STONE'S MYSTERIES OPENED. 

The Mysteries Opened ; or Scriptural views of Preaching, and the 
Sacrionents, as distinguished from certain Theories concerning 
Baptismal Begeneration and the Beal Presence. By die Bev. 
John S. Stone, D.D.. Bector of Christ C^iurdi, Brooklyn, 
N. York. 12mo. 7». 6d. 
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STUART'S (PROP.) PHILOLOGICAL WORKS. 

A Gnumnar of the New Testament Dialect. By Moses Stdabt^ 
Prof, of Sacred literature in .the Theol. Seminary, Andover, 
U.S. Second edit. 8vo. lOs, 6d. 

A Hebrew Grammar. Sixth edition. 8vo, 12«. 

A Hebrew Chrestomathy. Third edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

TURNER'S COMPANION TO THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. 

A Companion to the Book of Grenesis. By Samuel H. Tubnbb, 
D.D., Prof, of Heb. and Sac. Lit. in the Epis. Seminary, New 
York. 8yo. 10a. 6d, 

A kamed and valuable work. 

UNION BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

Published by the American Sunday School Union. In I thick 
' voL 18mo, with numerous Engravings. 5«. 6d. half bound. 
A comprehffiuive and very useful work. 

WINER'S CHALDEE GRAMMAR. 

Grammar of the Chaldee Language, as contained in the Bible and 
the Targums. By Dr. Geobob B. Winer. Translated from 
the German by E. B. Hatchett. Cloth, 7«. 

*' A rwy wdl prepared and oonvenient manual, and contains the fruits of 
the hitest investigations on the subject by Gesenius, Ewald, FQrst, &c." — 
BiblUttheca Sacra, 

WINER'S GREEK IDIOMS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New 
Testament. By Dr. George Winer, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Leipsic. Translated by J. H. Agnew and 
O. G. Ebbeke. Royal 8vo. Pp. 467. Price reduced to 15«. 
cloth. 

WOODS' LECTURES ON CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Containing Objections to the Episcopal Scheme. By Leonard 
Woods, D.D., of the Theol Seminary, Andover. 12mo. 4«. 



COUSIN^S PSYCHOLOGY. 

Elements of Psychology. Translated from the French of Victor 
Ck>usiN. By C. S. Henrt, D.D. Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

DAY ON THE WILL. 

Enquiry respecting the Self-Determining Power of the Will. By 
President Day. 12mo. is. 



4ft AwmMAif vmuoATwmi rMPOBma sr 
DB WK'PTE'fi THBODOHB, THB aOEFTIC. 

TbMNiillfo^Ctt tfatf fldifMiifg CMnriMoii i HMm of ibs Cidtnre of 
> VHtmmabi QJargynMlrL TtUftteM b|r «. F4 OlamuL 2voIb. 
post Sto. 16«. 

DE WBTTE'8 ETHICSiv 

Hmao Li% «r Praoiical Stbtcft From 4e Gennaii «l P» 
W«^¥fi. By SAMif^L Os&txm. ^ rdH. pdit 8vtf. I6j. 

BO KBKM Ayy^B CONYBASATIONS WITH 

In the last years of his Life. Transttt^ fr^ S: M. FtfitEB. Post 
8vo. Bs. 

HBNRrs HISTpET Or PtilLOSOfHT. 

£fiiitaDne«fthe Histor/ oi' l^liilbfiopli/. Bjr Eev, Cf. ^, Hen&y, 
D.D. 2 vols. 18mo. S«. 

JOUFFROY'S BTHIOS. . 

Itttro&ottibii io Bthiea, inolvdiB^ a CAHi^Bwtr&f of Mot^l Sys- 
tMOft TmilMfedfirom ttie Freheh of JovFFlfOY^ By W. 
H. CHANNitoi. 2 volae (hro* KM. 

Joa&oji See *' Philosophieal Miscellaiues;" 

LIBBER'S POLITICAL ETHICS. 

A MM9i4 of POitiotf JSttiida. By F. Ll»iCa^ LU D. 9 «ti|8i 
8ro. 28«. 

tt^SB^R'S :Pt)LMCAL AlfD LEGAli HfiUME- 
NEUTICS. 

SGHMUCKER'S PSYCHOLOGY: 

bf lii^estits of s Net(r System bf Medial t^htioso^UVi <^^ ^^ 
Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. B/ Kbti fi. S. 

dOBHUOHEK 12lBD^ 7«. 

TAPPAN^S DOCTiRINE OF THE WILL, 3 Vols, 
viz. — 

1. Review of Edwards. 12mo. 6«. 

2. The Doctrine of the Will determined by an Appeal to Con- 
sciousness. 12md. Bi^, 

3. The Doctrine of the WD) applied to Moral Agency and Re- 
sponsibility. By H. P. Taffanj late Profwor of Moral Ptik>. 
sophy, &C. &c.. New YdrR. iWib, ii, 

1*aWai*^s iSLEMteNts OF tome. 

Together with an Introductory yjeW W PHloWphy ifi gisA^i^ 
a^ a Preliminary View of tbe Ileason. Sy H. Pi Tappan. 
12mo. 6«. 



UPHAM'S (PBOf /L,jpTAPHyS|OAJ< W0»^/ . 

iUim^^ta pf Me^^tai Pkiio^hy ;, embndiig jbejij^o Departments 
m ihe.Jiit|iiect an^ {j^ie iSihsibiliti^; / B^ JPrQi^i^r llkoMis C. 
UPHAMy of BoVdoin College. Jrourib fiditioiL 2 toIs. ISmo. 14«. 

The same^ abridged. 12mo. 7s, Ih, 

Elemento b^ UorU Sd^ike. Sir .ri«4i!relaL Wiiuici, .A &^ 
FMlMtesi tl Bf#im Uwtow^. £igblb edltioii« P«il Svo, 9«. 



ii(lftt^)» anit dttJK. 



AMERICA!* JdUR^Ali OP SCllJNCti Atfl) ARTS. 

Conducted by Professor Silliman and B. SillimaIv, jnn. New 



HaTMU 



The One-hundredth Quarterly Ndmber wjw ^ItfisiMl Q^hit, 1845. Any 
of the previous Numbers, or coinplete Set? may be bad. T 
contains abopf {mlT i^wH ^H ^^ H^eablMtJ^M^ i 

TiuciKBi iBCieiuw nr wx ns unmcneD j iirasuBivu ucuaviuflwij mui BeTerai 

AUDUBON^S QUAD'Rtt^tlElg 6f ^OfetH AME- 
RICA. 

To ie edfint^ i^ ^^ tyii^h, imt^ M6. t»S hmnber 
c«nbunOv6 ^{^, ti mUi hf ^S, mxmim colmifed in the 
style of' ibe h^ work dii ^frds. lli^ Uiiet.tfeA wiU be 
/ven in the ^nckdink nbinb^i?. T!ffl<td^ iiiuhtel^ are now 
r^ady fonning the first hi.', '€bmpt4^ ^^ ht^tAved title page. 

AVmjnm'S filftM OF AMERICA. 

TiNf VMs m fm»AHt$ h^m iXHnrii^ Utad^ is IH« United 
§eMi^ fed *«!!• tdtfittttt^. By J««« Jiittaj AtTfJtrAoN, F. R. 

f eSt K £ £. &e. && tik 7 v«l9. imperial ^yo, cbp^i^ning 500 
beiUftlAd BlttfttMtloM M^ilffttely toloilrad ftcnb Nature, with 
the letterpress descriptions incorporated, prie^ 949. \9b. 

The M^canique Celeste of La PU^ . ^^M^t^^tli a C^dii6en. 
tivjr ]l>y ^AjTHi BeWDiTCd^ ^I<. D. : ^th, a M^neir of the 
Tnwsltftar^ ^. 4 vdb. imi^rMl 4to, i2Z. \%ii 
Dif^ 8011 coplM ]ai!ititt> ttA vtf;^ fMr nbatat foj ade. 
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DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. 

A System of Mineralogy— oomprifliiig the most recent Disooveries. 
With nnmerous Woodcats and foor Copper Plates. By Jambs 
D. Dama, A.M. Boyal 8vo, 21«. 

DOWNINGKS LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

A IVeatise on Landscape Gardening and Rural Ardiitectm?e. By 
A. J. Downing. Illustrated with nnmerous Engravings on 
Wood. Second Edition, Svo, handsomely printed, I9t. doth. 

DRAPER'S CHEMISTRY OF PLANTS. 

Vegetable Chemistry — a Treatise on the Forces which produce 
&e Organisation of Plants. With an Appendix containing Me- 
moirs on Electricity, the Chemical Action of Light, &c By 
J. W. DsAPEB, M. D., Prof, of Chem. UniY. of New York. 
4to, IS8. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHEMISTRY. 

Encyclopaedia of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, presenting 
a complete and extended view of tiie present State of Chemical 
Science. By Jambs C. Booth and Maktin H. Bote, Mem. 
Amer. Fhilos. Society. With num0X)us Engravings. To be 
completed in 20 numbers at !«. 6d» each. Nos. 1 to 6 now 
ready. 

EVANS' MILLWRIGHTS' and MILLERS' GUIDE. 

Tenth Edition — with additions, by Thomas P. Jones, Professor, 
&c. In 28 Plates, 8vo. 14s. 

EXPERIMENTS IN GUNPOWDER. 

.Beporc on Experiments in Gunpowder made at Washington 
Arsenal in 1843 and 1844. By eapt. Alfred Mordecai ef the 
Ordnance Department. 8vo, 12s. 

FLORA OP NORTH AMERICA. 

Flora of North America ; comprising an Account of aU the In- 
digenous and Naturalized Plants growing North of Mexico. By 
John To&rey and Asa Gray. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. is now 
ready, comprising Parts I. to lY., price SOs. Also Parts V. 
and VI. 7«. 6d. each. Part VII. 5«. 

This is tha only auttientic and complete American Flora. The ohject of 
the work is to give a scientific account of all the Indigenous and Naturalised 
Plants of North America, at present known. It is, we believe, the moat 
extensive local Flora that has ever been undertaken. The latest Flora of 
this country, that of Push , was published twenty-seven years ago, at whidi 
period extensive re^ons, even within the United States proper, had never 
been visited by the Botanist. Since that time, the number of known Plants 
has vastly increased ; and the science itself has made sudi rapid advance- 
ment, that this work will present the Botany of this country in an entire^ 
new aspect. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURE — BURGER'S ECO- 
NOMY OF FARMING. 

The £conomy of Fanning. From the Grerman of Professor Bua- 
OEB ; with copious Notes from the Works of Thabb, Veit, he. 
With an Index by £. ^odbich Smith. Royal 8yo. Ss. 6d, 
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HALDEMAN'S ZOOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Numbers, 1, 2, and 3, coloured plates ; each 2t, 6(2. 

HATFIELD'S HOUSE-CARPENTER. 

A Treatise upon Architecture, Cornices, and Mouldings ; Framing ; 
Doors, Windows, and Stairs; together with the most important 
principles of Practical Geometry. By R. G. Hatfield, Archi- 
tect. 8vo, 300 engravings, clou. 128. 

HITCHCOCK'S GEOLOGY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Final Report on the Geology of Massachusetts. (By order of the 
State.) Containing — ^I. Economical Geology ; II. Scenogra- 
phical Geology ; III. Scientific Geology ; lY. Elementary 
Geology. With a Catalogue of Specimens in the State Collec- 
tion. By Edward Hitchcock, LL.D., Geologist to the State, 
&c. &c. In 2 vols, royal 4to, with a Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 32. 38. 

JOURNAL OP THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Devoted to Mechanical and Physical Science, Inventions, &c. 
Edited by T. P. Jones, M.D., &c. &c. Monthly, 30«. per Ann. 
— To Subscribed only. 

MILLINGTON'S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

A Treatise on Civil Engineering, &c. &c. By John Millinoton, 
C.B! With mmierous Illustrations, Royal 8vo. 21«. 

MORTON'S CRANIA AMERICANA; 

Or Comparative View of the Skulls of various Aboriginal Nations 
of North and South America, with an Essay on the Varieties of 
the Human species. Illustrated with 78 Plates and a coloured 
Map. By Samuel Geo. Morton, M.D. Imperial folio. 6L 6«. 

MORTON'S CRANIA EGYPTIACA ; 

Or, Observations on Egyptian Ethnography ; derived from Ana- 
tomy, History, and the Monuments. By Samuel Geo. Morton. 
4to. Plates. 21«. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF THE STATE OP NEW 
YORK 

(Comprisng also that of North America generaUy) ; being the 
result of the Geological Survey of the State. Illustrated by 
more than 300 fine Plates, and 500 Woodcuts, with a General 
Introduction by His Excellency William H. Seward. 

The preparation of this splendid work by the ablest scientific 
men of the country, has cost the State of New York more than 
200,000 dollars, and is a brilliant example of enlightened legis^ 
lative liberality. As a work embracing every cfepartment 0|- 
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Zoology, in 3 vols. By James £. Db Kat. 

Botany, in 1 foL ^y ^Pfl^ ^P^'^^Fr 

l^eralQg^ q^Chemical AxmyoB.'Bjl Lewis C. Bb^ 

GjBOlojrjrl^ fafoqiltoW. Wr'^IS^f^ *|iTH^ BBE»BXEa 

Ehmoq;^, {iA|t^ir^, VA^XEif, i|n(( v Ayiai ^4i.|<.. 
6ix voltimed are nofr r^y : ilie ]!«iiuub'(}|p)! is e;ippe<;te^ daily. 

B^RPPIE^in ON WHJRJ^WIND STOEMS. 

With Repfies to the Objections and Strictures of D^. ^|^. By 
W. C. Kbdfield. 8vo, cloth. 4«. 

SAEOEjravs liECTUKB ON STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 

pricsoq's Prw«31fir, If aval Warfia^, tus, ^f q. fft. 

SAY'S AMERICAN BNTOMOI^OlSY ; 

Or, Descriptions of North American Insects^ i«ith Figures aocu- 
ratelj c<g9yHred ^w Nafui:^, 3 yQ^fl. • ^yo. .6/. fi^.-rffty 
9eatae. 

SPHOLEPIELD'3 COURSE OP ELEMENTARY 

AJJD IJmlttlR (JJlOMEtRlr; %Q. } m,^ 

Plane Geometry and Mensuration, ^mi. 9$, 
Solid Geometry and Mensuration. 8vo. 6«. 

Hif W peoQwtry m^d lijeo^jjrfttipo, 8vp^ §^f 

TOTTEN ON MOBflPAR« AND OBMEN^TB. 

Essays on HydpMi|i<! aM Copopon Af ort^rg, a^d q|» J^jpao OmW- 
From the Fpenoh of Treussart, Petot, qad Courjois, Wifii 
AddiiMs, fixperknents^ &c. By J. Q. flVns^N, Lieut.-Col. 
Enginflers^ U. S. Army. 8vo. fe, 6d. ' 

TOWIB'S HISTORY OF THE CROTON AQUE- 
DUCT. 




The Croton Aqaedud;, forty miles in length, and supplying the city of 
New York with pure water, is perhaps unsurpassed by any rimilar work, 

*^ ti\B not IhEng^laira that we can mia a At su6]eiro 6flmaprt^inp|jri8on 
with the Pont du Gard, or the Aqueducts of Italy . . , tfl liffpdon, 

niuielvef »lih rMeltiag to New Yoricfbf iotit wtsenaw and rtMsrn instance. 

ftB4q)u^4iaf4«)|r^e|l4ers td <14l*»ttliA<]r«t)m 44^ • • • For 
a yew Ablf c9P9MQ4iitpi p( the ])i|tory, and fqU 91u|M<^ iVeacriptipn of 
thewoiK, westandlndebtedtoMr. Toyret.'^'-QuarterlpKetfiew No. 140. 

'fMNSMJTtPNS P? THE NBW TORK AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

. Xbi^V(9tamea>M). WMi IlhuMtikti<«a. Sayat IN*. 16*. 



TRAtNSAOPIONS Of THB AMIEICAN 0BOILd- 
GISTS' AND N4TURAHSTS' ASgOCJA^roN, 

1840-42. RoyaJ Bvo, 3^«. 
%* TUs Tolmne cont^as several valuable and intereaUng SdenttSe Flpen. 

TRAWSAGTIOHS QP THE AMEftlGAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Vols. 7, 6, and 9. 4to. With lUustratioii^ Bg^^^. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNJTHPIjQaV. 

American Ornithology : or (lie Katnnd Hi^torir of ^ Birds of 
the United *State»: By Alek: Wilsoi? . ITbi TeiiS in 3 Vols. 
Royal 8vo. The Plates (beautifally coloured from Nature) in 
one vol. Folio 4-bound. New York. 10^. 

^p»«*<^hii lit ' lii l i 'n < I ' liit 



ANTHONYS GR^:|Sj^ GJtAl^]^A{^. 

A Gnumnar of jj^e Girpefc L{|,f>gu^e.piwj5ij)^ f;roii^ ^e German 
of ?ghrier ^ wj^jx^doplioijsf frppa liJsAtlw^, Bu^tifl^im, Thiersch, 
m^ P^t. For ^^^^qf Schools 9nd pojjeg^, Py Charles 
4,9T^0N, l§f)^9, pp. 549^ J>9und, 7^ 04^ 

ANTHONYS CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Gxe^k Lessons^ }9p|99 l^f* 

liatin Prosody, l2mo, Q«, 

Cicero's Orations, witii Notes, l^mq, 9s. 

HoDi^s Iliad, witii Netee, 18mo, lOtf. 6(f. 

Viij^'e ifiaeid, with Notes^ CtemUne edit., thl(^ t^P, 14«. 

BECK AND PBLTON'S GREEK METR^Sg. 

The Metres of the Greeks and Romans. A Manual for Students, 
&a. Bj Ftofessofs BkGK and Felton. ' l^p^ J?* ^d. 

BECKYS LATIN SYNTAX. ^ 

12mo, 68. ^ . ' 

yiigU.— The Latin Ti^xt qt #16 ^n^; O^prjjiji^, ^c. With 
/copious En^y^ No);^s. ^y ]?ra$cis ^pw^N^ A!s}. Qyo, pp. 600. 

CROgBY^S GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 

A New Gr^l^ Gvap^ipar^ J2iqp, J^ ^fi. 
Greek Tables, l^mo,'d«. ed. ' 
Xe^ipphon^s Ana]l)^is, l^qio, ^s. 

CRUSIUS' LEXICON TO HOMER 
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PELTON'S (PEOFESSOR) CLASSICAL WORKS, 

Tw, : — 

A Greek Reader, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By C. C. 
Felton, Professor in Harvard University. Post 8vo. 

The Clouds of Aristophanes, with Notes, &c. 12mo, 7t, 

The Iliad of Homer, with Notes, and Flaxman's Designs. 8vo. 

14s. 
CUissical Studies. By Professors Seabs, Edwards, and Felton. 

Post 8vo, 10«. 

HACKETT'S PLUTARCH. 

Plutarchus de sera Numinis Vindicta. With Notes. By Prof. 
Hackbtt. 12mo, 4«. Bd, 

KREB'S GUIDE TO WRITING LATIN. 

Guide to Writing Latin ; consisting of Rules and Examples for 
Practice. By John Philip Krebs, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Principal School Director of the Duchy of Nassau. From the 
German, hy Samuel H. Taylor (Andover, Mass.). In 1 vol. 
post Bvo, 98. 

** An important contribution to the means of obtaining a thorough and 
complete CUuHdcal Edaeation.*'~i\r. A, Reffieto, 

KUHNER'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, with a Series of 
Latin and English Exercises for Translation, and a Collection 
of Latin Reading Lessons, with the requisite Vocabularies. By 
Dr. Raph. KttHNER. Translated from the German by J. T. 
Champlin, Post 8vo, half-bound, 98, 

LEVERETT'S LATIN LEXICON. — PACCIOL- 
LATI AND PORCELLINI. 

A New and Copious Lexicon of the Iiatin Language. Compiled 
chiefly from Facciollati and Forcellini, and the German Works 
of Scheller and Luneman. By F. P. Leverett. In one large 
Volume, imperial 8vo, about 1,300 pages. • A New Edition. 
3U. ed. cloth. 

*' A production which does equal honour to American SchoIarBhip and 
the American Press. It supplies an important desideratum." — Eclectic 
Retriew. 

LEWIS' PLATO CONTRA ATHEOS. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or the Tenth Book of the Dialogue on 
Laws, accompanied with Critical Notes ; and Extended Disser- 
tations on the Platonic Philosophy as compared with the Scrip- 
tures. By Tatler Lewis, LL.D., Prof, of Greek Lit. in the 
University of New York. Post 8vo, 9*. 

OWEN'S XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly according to the Text of Din- 
dort With Notes for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J. J. Owen. 12mo, 7«. 
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OWEN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 

The Odyssey of Homer, according to the text of Wolf. With 
Notes for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By J. J, Owen. 
12mo. 

SOPHOCLES^ GREEK GRAMMARS. 

A Greek Grammar for the Use of CoUeges, &c. Bjr £. A. So- 
phocles, A.M., Tator in Yale College. 12mo, 6«. 
This excellent Grammar has been extensiYely adopted as a text 

book. 
A Romaic Grammar and Chrestomathy. By the same. 12mo. 6eSd. 

SOPHOCLES' GREEK VERBS. 

A Cataiogne of Greek Verbs. By £. A. Sophocles, A.M. 12mo. 9«. 

WHEELER'S HERODOTUS. 

Hwodotos, from the text of Schweigh&iiser ; with Notes. By 
C. S. Whbelbb, A.M., Instructor in Greek in Hanraid Univer- 
sity. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

WOOLSEY'S (PROF.) CLASSICAL WORKS. 

The Goi^gias of Plato ; with Notes. 12mo. 7s. Boston. 

'* A yeiy Taluable edition, from the text of StaUbaiim, the ablest of all 
the Editors of Fhrto.*' — North American Review. 

A Selection of Grreek Tragedies, with Notes. For the use of Col. 
leges and for private r^wiing. By T. D. Woolset, Professor 
of Greek in Yale QoUeg?. 2 vols. 12mo, lit. 



^^urt^yttttnenrr. 
COOPER'S JUSTINIAN. 

The Institutes of Justinian ; with Notes. By Thomas Ccopeb, 
Esq. Royal 8yo. *24s. 

DUER'S TREATISE on the LAW of INSURANCE. 

A Lecture on the Law of Representations in. Manne Insurance; 
with Notes and Illustrations ; and a Preliminary Lecture on 
the Question whether Marine Insurance was known to the An- 
cients. By John Duer, LL.D., Counsellor-at-Law. i>vo. I2«. 

JOHNSON^S REPORTS op the SUPREME COURT, 

and Court of Errors of the State [of New York'. 3rd Edition. 
20 vols. Cvo, 18/!. 
New York Chancery Reports. 7 vols. 10'. 10«. 

KENT'S COMMENTARIES on AMERICAN LAW. 

, . Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent, LL.D. 5th 
Edition, enlarged, 4 large vols. 8vo. 4/. is. Od. 

R 
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PHILLIPS^ LAW OP PATENTS for INVENTI0N8. 

|Io}'a1 8vo, 18«. 

PHILLIPS' INVENTORS' GUIDE, 

For Patent in the United 3t<itea. l2mo^ 78. 

On Alto GoUlBct eC iKIn^ FAi^i^^ Md l^j^es^ Sdf ond Edition, 

On the Law of Baihnents. 8vo, 21s. 

On Equity Plea^gs. 8vq» ^St, 
On Bills of Exchange* ttb,2S9i 

Chifi^aMyJtirtipi^adeDde* Tlntd EditetyayaqpadL 2y«lg.Royal 
8vo, 21. 16«. 

— ON THBliAW QF PKOMISSO&t HdTtiS. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OP THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. 

Edited by Isaac Hats, M.D. New Series, No. I. Jan. 1841, to 
No. aVI. Oct. l&4iy and eontinned quarterly. 7s, 6d, each. 
Philadelphia. 

This is the oldest and BeBl Ainerican Medical Journal. 

ItA.RTLETT^ MEDICAL SCIENClfc. 

^ An fiTss&y 6n the l^hilosophy of liiedi(;aj Science, ij Eusha 
Bastlett, 8yo, cloth, lis, 

BARTtETT ON PAVERS. ' • 

tjie History^ JJia^iiosis, arid Treatment of Typhc^d aiid of Ty- 
phus V&ver, WTth sin Esm^ on the Di^nosSs of Bilious Re- 
mittent nM <rf Yejilow Pev6r. B^ E, BAHtuAr, M.D. 8vo, 
' I2s, doth. 

tl&MtLlV^ 0^ THE KIDNEYS, &c. 

'■ The Kldli^s and tlride. By J. J. BfistZELius. Translated from 
the Gem^ui by M. H. Bote and F. LKAftlNOj) M.D. Svo, 7s, 6d. 

QHAILJiY'Sr MIDWIFERY. [PARIS TEXT BOOIL] 

; ^.PractlBal Tfeatwe on Mid\<rlfeiy. By M. Chaillt. Twns- 
' Uted ftom the French, aiid Edifed m Gt. S. B?j6to*D, A.M., 
M.D. 8v6, pp. 5ii6, iilurftratfeW M^ 31 wbodeuiA, cloth, I8s, 
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CHAPMAN ON THE VISCERA. 

Leoturefe on Uie more iaBportimt Diseaeee of the Thon^c and 
Abdonmial VfflC0hi| deliY«red In the UniY^ifnty of Pennsyl- 
Y^ania. By N. ChapHan^ M.D.^ Profofiaor of thti Theory and 
Pnelic^ of Ifeditine/ ftc.^ &c. 8to^ 18r« bomi^k 

coi^ombat oi?i mtAiiiis, by meigs, 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Sped&l 'HijphM. of females. By 
CoLOHBAT AT DE l'Isere. Translated from the I^Si^nchy vnm 

. ' P)M]ad,0^hi% ^4^ Sf^ with lUuQtvatimis^ dvOj^ 14^ 

irUNGLISSOTf'S MEDICAL WORKfil, Vili,, 

New B.emedies ; the Method of Pf'epafing find A<&nimstering 
them ; their Effects, &#. By Bo^lbt VtvnaumoVf U.J>,y Pro- 
fessor in University of Pennsylvania. Third Edition^ 8vo, 18«. 

Piittotibe of Htediehe. Tb^^d Mliito^ 2 vole^ 8f o$ ^./ ' 

Human Physiology. 2 vok. 8vo, 32*< 

!Nf.edi«al Dictionary. New edition, 2 vols in 1, 21«. 

t^6 llMical Stodisnt ; Qlf Aids to tire 9^d|< df Mei£cbie. Re- 
vised and modified Editicoi, post Svo, doth^ G«. 

HiiWti Health ; ot, the infftience of Atmospfaetre and Locality, 
Cnange of Ait and CHmate^ Seasdns, Food, Ctothing, Sleep, 
Corpofetf and InteQecttial Pnrsmts, 9cc. &e, on |Iealthy Man ; 
constituting Elements of Hygilne. New Emtion, many modifi- 
cationfi and additions, 8vo, cloth 14«. 

PORRY ON CLIMATE. 

The Climate of the United States, and its Endemic Influences ; 
leased eiiiefiy on the J^eof^ «f tb^ J494^ Depfuianent, 
, ^ Un|te4 States Army. By Samuel Forrt, M.D. 8vo, with a 
Map^ 14*. 

ditable to the MedicafScience of the United States.'* * * *—Athenaum. 

HAfeRtsoN OK .'i'HE kelRvous stsTiIM. 

Ah Essay towkrds a c6rrect Hieoi^ of the Neirvou^i ^yst^. 
By J. Harrison^ H.D., Proli a£ Fh^^ologf M#d. Ge9/ of Limb- 
iana. 8vo. 12«. 

HARRIS' DENTAL SURGERY. 

The Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery. By Chapin A. 
Hab»is4 MiD.« D J).ai ProfenBor of Praa^cal^ Dentifitry^M Bait. 
,,,... . Medidil CoU#g«. .Royal 8vq, 18«. with 60 Engravings. 

JAHR^S HOMOEOPATHIC PHARMACOPffilA & 
POSOLOGY. 

Translated, with Additions. By James Kitchen, M.D. 8vo, 12«. 

MAURY'S NEW WORK ON DENTISTRY. 

A Treatise on the Dental Art, founded on actual experience. By 
Maury, Dentist, of the Royal Polytechnic School. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Notes and Additions, by J. B. 
Savieb, Doctor of Dental Surgery. In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated by 
241 Lithogmpbie Figures^ and 54 Woodcuts. Price 16«. doth. 
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MOREAU'S GREAT WORK ON MIDWIFERY. 

A Praetieal Treatise on Widwifery; exhibiting the present ad- 
vanced state of the Science. By F, J. Mobbau, Professor of 
Midwife^, &c. Tnunilated fironi the French by Thomas 
Foam amrtoVf M.D.» and edited by Paul B. Goddard, A.M. 
M.D. &e. With 80 Platesy comprising numerons separate II- 
lostradons, 4to. pp. 236, and a page of letter-press to eaeh 
plate^ plain, S/. 3«.; coloured, 5/. 5s, 

PAINE'S MEDICAL COMMENTARIES. 

Medical and Physiological Commentaries. By Martin Paine, 
M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the UniTeisity 
New York. ' 2 vols. 8vo, 36«. 

Paine*8 Materia Medica. 12mp, 6s. 

PANCOAST'S IMPORTANT WORK ON SUR- 
GERY. 

A Treodse on Operative Surgery ; comprising a "description of 
tiie various Processes of the Art, including all the New Ope- 
rations : exibhiting the State of Sunzical Science in its present 
advanced condition. By Joseph Fancoast, M.D. &c. 4to, 
with 80 Plates, containiag 486 separate Illustrations, pp. 380, 
21. 12a. 6d.; coloured il. 14jf. 6d. 
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Mr. G. P. Putnam respectfully invites all those interested, to make 
free use, at any time, of the various sources of INFORMATION 
RESPECTING THE UNITED; STATES, Literarj-, PoKtical, Com- 
mercial, and for the use of Travellers, whiph are made accessible, at 
the American Literary Agency of Wilet and Putnam, New York ; 
No. 6, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, London. 



*»* The bufttneas purposes of this Agency are to supply AiMifean Books in 
quantities and for special orders, and to purchase European Books for Americna 
xtrders .oaty* 
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